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NOTABLE INNS AROUND LONDON. 


BY NETTIE LOUESE BEAL. 


HESHIRECHEESE! 
To the initiated what 
visions of a perfectly 
preserved tavern of 
the Georgian period, 
this name conjures up. 

Passing up Fleet Street to within sight of 
St. Paul’s, and turning into Wine Office Court, 
the roar of thé busiest thoroughfare in the 
world is left behind, and one begins to scent 
antiquity. For at the top of the court, in 
Gough Square, is the house where Dr. John- 
son toiled at his dictionary, and Goldsmith 
lived at No. 6, both in close proximity to the 
celebrated hostelry we are about to enter. 
Opening the heavy door we find ourselves 
in a narrow hall-way, with the famous chop- 
room on the left. Black oak beams cross 
the low ceiling, and the quaint highbacked 
seats and enormous fireplace (that universal 
feature of the old inns) remain almost un- 
changed since 1667 when the “ Cheshire ” was 
rebuilt. 

Here, Johnson (whose chair is still shown), 
Goldsmith, Boswell, and their intimates often 
dined, and Boswell took notes which were 
afterwards used in Johnson’s biography. No 
doubt it was at these festivities, prolonged 
until two and three in the morning, that John- 
son frequently burned his wig trying to read 
the paper, as Boswell mentions this failing ; 
in fact at one country-house where Johnson 
visited, the butler daily presented him with 
a fresh wig as he went to dinner. 

To Goldsmith in particular, thiscosy room 


with its society of congenial spirits must 
have seemed a haven of refuge, away from 
the importunities of his landlady and the 
threats of the bailiff. Most likely it was 
here, too, that he received from Johnson the 
460 which the latter had got from a pub- 
lisher for the manuscript of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” 

Leaving the chop-room, we climb a flight 
of narrow winding stairs protected by a 
carved oak balustrade, pass Dr. Johnson’s 
old hall clock and come to the supper room, 
the scene in olden days of many a fracas, 
light and serious—serious when irascible 
gentlemen, too impatient to adjourn to the 
country for a settlement of their difficulties, 
crossed swords and lunged at each other 
across the table, the waiter, or drawer, mean- 
while listening outside for the first groan 
which would warrant his breaking in the 
door to give assistance. ‘These little mis- 
understandings are easily accounted for 
when you see in the tap room the ancient 
“implements of inebriety ”—huge punch- 
bowls, ladles, etc. 

After Johnson’s time the frequenters of 
the “Cheshire Cheese” were still the lead- 
ing literary lights of the day, numbering 
among them such names as Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Douglas Jerrold, Shirley Brooks, Tom 
Taylor, and Tom Hood, and now one sees 
there on the famous “steak and oyster-pie” 
days (Wednesdays and Saturdays), eminent 
men of all professions. 

Opposite the Holborn end of Chancery 
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Lane is “ The Old Bell,” an inn celebrated 
mostly for its association with coaching 
times. It dates from the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and the courtyard, under 


whose arched entrance passed many a gay 
coach load in the old days, is still surrounded 
by ancient wooden galleries, probably not to 
be duplicated in or around London at the 
present time. Another quaint feature of the 
courtyard, interesting to us but irritating to 
the landlord, is a row of thirty or forty 
guest-chamber bells, hung on the wall op- 
posite the servants’ quarters—irritating be- 
cause of the total obliviousness to sight 
and sound of the average 


INDON. 


would bear them away to their country homes. 

Readers of William Black will recall his 

mention of “The Old Bell” in “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaéton.” 

Situated on the sum- 

mit of Hampstead 

Heath, its windows 

commanding beautiful 

views of London on the 

south and the gorse 

and furze-covered 

Heath and hills on the 

north, is “ Jack Straw’s 

Castle,” an inn replete 

with the associations of 

three centuries. The 

very name smacks of 

the wildest romance, 

connected not only with 

the daring exploits of 

highwaymen but with 

fair dames and noble 

cavaliers as well. For here in Queen 

Anne’s time, quaffing their ale under 

the mulberries, were to Be found the 

greatest wits of the day—among them the 

Duke of Marlborough, Sir Robert W alpole, 

Dryden, 

Addison, 

Congreve, 

Steele, Pri- 











Cockney servant of to- 
day. Thelandlord’s cul- 
minating grievance, 
though, and one in which 
we shared, is the painting 
of the old oak-paneled 
dining-room in an elegant 
buff color,—the work of 
some iconoclastic land- 
lord of former times, 
But notwithstanding the 
paint, imagination easily 
pictures the vignetted 
reflections cast on the 
shining oak panels, by sixteenth and 
seventeenth century characters, and later, of 
gentlemen anxiously watching for the harness- 
ing of the post-horses to the coach which 
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and Swift. Celebrated poets and painters 
loved to congregate at the Castle—sucli 
men as Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Byron, 
Coleridge, Romney, Morland, and Con 
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stable. It was in the fields to be seen from 
the windows of the tavern, that Keats first 
met Coleridge and here, too, that “The Eve 
of St. Agnes” and “Endymion” were writ- 
ten. 

The only authentic evidence connecting 
the name of Wat Tyler’s renowned lieuten- 
ant, Jack Straw, with the house is the fact 
that he, together with other insurgents of 
1381, encamped on the Heath, and itis sup- 
posed that his castle (which was merely a 
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Charles Dickens’ partiality for rambling 
about Hampstead and turning in afterwards 
for a pleasant little dinner at “Jack Straw’s 
Castle,” is well known from his biography 
written by his friend John Forster. Ina let- 
ter to Forster written in 1837 Dickens says, 


“You don’t feel disposed, do you, to muffle your- 
self up and start off with me for a good brisk walk 
over Hampstead Heath? I knowa good ’ouse there 
where we can have a red hot chop for dinner and a 


glass of good wine.” 
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hovel on the hillside) was near the site of 
the present house. 

Our own Washington Irving who fre- 
quently refers to Hampstead in his corre- 
spondence, has associated the adventures of 
some of his amusing heroes with the inn. 
In “The Tales of a Traveler,” Dribble, a 
oor, Grub Street writer, tells how one day 
here ruminating over a beefsteak and a pint 
f port in the public room, his imagination 
suddenly kindled up with ancient and he- 
roic images, and he determined to write a 
poem on Jack Straw. 


Forster adds, 

“ This,led to our first experience of ‘ Jack Straw’s 
Castle,’ memorable for many happy meetings in 
coming years.” 

It seems that even Sairy Gamp’s restrain- 
ing influence was not proof against this de- 
sire to visit Hampstead, for in another letter 
we find Dickens saying, 

“J had written you a line pleading Jonas and Mrs. 
Gamp, but this frosty day tempts me sorely. I am 
distractingly late, but I look at the sky, think of 
Hampstead, and feel hideously tempted. Don’t come 
with Maclise [an artist friend] and fetch me—I 
couldn’t resist if you did.” 
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From Albera, during his Italian sojourn, he 
writes, 

“In the south of France... . I saw deep blue 
skies; and also in America. But the sky above me 
is familiar to my sight. Is it heresy to say that I 
have seen its twin-brother shining through the win- 


dow of ‘ Jack Straw’s’?” 


We are delighted to find the “twin- 


Hampstead by taking breakfast in this “ de- 
lightful little snuggery,” as Gainsborough 
called the inn. On one of these occasions 
the waiter was asked if the eggs were of his 
own hatching. “No, sir,” pertly answered 
the waiter with a grin, “they are hatched 
by master’s hens.” “Ithought they might 
be yours,” gravely retorted one of the party, 

‘“‘as I found a gosling 
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in one of them.” 

At this same break- 
fast Gainsborough 
waxed eloquent over 
the “snuggery.” “ Do 
tell me, Sir Joshua 
and you other travel- 
ing luminaries, have 
they any such delect- 
able, healthy little 
stomach-wetting inns 
abroad? As I hope 
to be saved, I am as 
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brother ” still “‘ shining through the window’ 
of a room arranged precisely as when Dick- 


ens occupied it—an old mahogany four-poster 
with snow-white hangings, and a quiet-look- 
ing suite of somber furniture. 

Next to the bedroom is the sitting-room, 
also furnished with the same couch, easy 
chairs and tables,—Dickens’ easy chair, in 
which no one now sits,——testifying to his love 
of ease and comfort. 

No doubt the associations of this place had 
their effect on the masterpieces which the 
great novelist evolved, and as we leave the 
hospital inn and feel the sweep of the wind 
across the Heath, we can almost hear the 
buxom landlady saying to cheerful Mark 
Tapley, ‘‘ Lord, how it do blow!” 

Originally a farmhouse, afterwards the 
countryseat of Hogarth, and once Rom- 
ney’s studio, the “ Bull and Bush ” like other 
Hampstead taverns has many anecdotes of 
notable eighteenth century people connected 
with it. 

Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Garrick, Sterne, and other equally 
famous men had many a frolic together 
here, often leaving London at 6 a.m. so 
that they might begin a long happy day at 


hungry as a winter 
wolf. By the powers, 
I am calculating on dinner in the middle of 
breakfast.” 

No doubt the lovely garden where Ho- 
garth had planted the yew arbor, myrtle 
bush and holly hedge, with its secluded seats, 
bowling green and skittle-alley (all in exist- 
ence to-day) claimed some of the attention 
of the party; and we are told that they were 
entertained by John Flitcroft, the architect 
of the Hampstead Parish Church where, 
only last July, so many distinguished literati 
of America and England were gathered, to 
witness the unveiling of the first memorial 
to John Keats, upon English ground—a 
marble bust of the poet—a gift “‘ from those 
who now represent poetical literature in 
America.” 

Among other frequenters of the “ Bull and 
Bush” were Charles Lamb and his friend 
Wiiliam Hone, of whom an amusing story is 
told. One evening after leaving the tavern 
and rambling over the Heath, they resolved, 
ina fit of virtuous indignation against the 
habit of snuff taking, to which they were 
both addicted, to forswear it, and as an evi- 
dence of their good faith they threw away 
their snuff-boxes. Early next morning Lamb 
might have been seen, poking about the 
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furze bushes, when Hone came up. “It 
was no use,” said Lamb, “I passed such a 
wretched night without my box.” 

“So did I,” replied Hone, “and have 
come up for my box.” 

“Did you buy any snuff?” asked Lamb. 

“Certainly I did (producing a paper of 
snuff), I thought we should meet here.” 

Leaving the “ Bulland Bush,” we find ithard 
to believe ourselves within a hundred miles 
of London. A wild rough road, bordered by 
Doré-esque pines and masses of scraggy 
furze, stretches away before us,—bringing 
us finally to “The Spaniards,” an old hos- 
telry deriving its name from the fact that a 
Spaniard was its first landlord. 

It.was intimately associated with the Gor- 
don Riots of 1780, so graphically described in 
‘“ Barnaby Rudge.” As the violent mob came 
across the Heath ontheir way to pillage Earl 
Mansfield’s mansion at Kenwood, the landlord 
of “ The Spaniards” addressed them, and ina 
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3 ull and 3 ist 
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‘iendly spirit invited them to rest and have 
a cup of ale with him—an invitation quickly 
accepted. While his disreputable guests 
were being filled up, the host of ‘‘ The Span- 
iards” secretly despatched a horseback mes- 
Senger posthaste to the Horse Guards, and 
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when the rioters reached the mansion they 
met with a warm reception of a different 
character than that afforded by the courteous 
landlord—many of them being filled with 
grape-shot instead of ale. 

The grounds of this tavern used to be 
very lovely with parterres and gardens, and 
lovers of Pickwick will remember that Mrs. 
Bardell made an excursion with her friends, 
by the Hampstead stage, for the purpose of 
having tea at “‘ The Spaniards.” The snug 
wainscoted chambers reached by erratic 
stairways and low narrow corridors, together 
with the quaintly fashioned windows, give 
to the interior an old world feeling which 
is deepened when the host shows you the 
huge key which opens the dungeon-like door 
of the ale cellar. Among the relics of old 
days is a set of antique metal-handled knives 
and forks, well enough made to have been 
used by good Queen Bess herself. On one 
of these knives are dark stains, traditionally 
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associated with the career of that notorious 
“gentleman of the road” Dick Turpin, who 
seems to have divided his attention between 
“The Spaniards” and the “ Bull and Bush.” 

A fair sample of the old riverside inns, is 
“The Dores’’ onthe Mall at Hammersmith, 
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where many a merry London party in the time 
of our grandfathers, rowed from Chelsea and 
Fulham to sup under the lime trees in the 
garden back of the inn. It is on record that 
one well-known London merchant, finding 
oranges on the lime trees remarked that he 
never knew before that they were orangetrees. 
This colossal joke of the quaint old sea-cap- 
tain landlord was again perpetrated in 1894, 


for the truth of this incident which he has 
made use of in the story of ‘“‘ David Copper- 
field.”’ 

Until within the last two or three years 
there stood on the south bankof the Thames, 
at Southwark, two inns, interesting as relics 
of the Middle Ages—one—“ The Tabard,” 
antedating Chaucer’s time and mentioned in 
his poem as the place where the Canter- 

_ bury Pilgrims slept on their way to 





only the present 
proprietor tied on 


cherries instead of oranges, much to the be- g# 


wilderment of ’Arry. 

Thompson wrote “ The Seasons” in a little 
back parlor of “The Dores,” and the view from 
the window of the frozen river with its snow- 
clad banks furnished the motive for his 
“Winter.” 

He lived in the picturesque little cottage 
adjoining the inn, which is still called “‘ The 
Seasons.” 

A little further up the Mall is the house 
where Becky Sharp went to school, and at the 
end, beautiful old Chiswick Church, where 
in the quiet graveyard lies William Hogarth, 
the painter, not far from the house in which 
he died. 

The “ Red Lion” near Whitehall Palace 
is the place where Dickens won the motherly 
kiss of the publican’s wife by calling for 
the “glass of genuine stunning ale” when he 
was so small he could hardly reach the top of 
the bar. In one of his letters Dickens vouches 


that city. Another was the “ White 
| Hart” where Mr. Pickwick met 

Sam Weller. 

A hostelry which was once 
a great rival of the ‘‘ Cheshire 
Cheese ”’ was the old “Cock 
Tavern” on Fleet Street, 
dating from 
the time of 
James I. 
Tennyson 
says, in “Will 
Waterproof’s 
Lyrical Mono- 
logue ”’: 
“QO plump head 
tsa aa waiter at the 
A tibet Tye * Cock,’ 
Whe §— Towhich I most 
resort, 
How goes the time ? ’Tis five o’clock. 
Go fetch a glass of port.” 

It was here that Pepys spent many a con- 
vivial hour—“ much to his good wife’s ag- 
gravation,” we are told. 

The original fittings of the house have 
been removed to the “‘ Cock Tavern” on the 
opposite side of Fleet Street, and the place 
may be recognized by a model of the “ ‘Tem- 
ple Bar” used as a sign. 

When one thinks of the time spent in 
these old inns by notable people, one feels 
the truth of that saying of Dr. Johnson in- 
scribed on the tablet which is placed under 
his portrait at the ‘“‘ Cheshire Cheese” : 

“There is nothing yet contrived by man, by 
which so much happiness has been produced 
as by a good Tavern.” 
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THE SENATOR’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY A. C. 


CHAPTER V. 

HE event that all were expecting was 
delayed for several weeks and the 
interval presented several deeply in- 

teresting but not unusual psychologic phe- 
nomena. In the first place the household 
unconsciously adjusted itself to the inter- 
regnum of expectancy and thus took the keen 
edge of expectancy off. The patient did 
not, so far as science could determine, sink 
any lower.. She preserved all her faculties 
and even directed her own affairs from her 
bed with keen perspicuity, and the anxious 
watchers became accustomed to the daily 
routine, and as not infrequently happens, 
“They thought her dying when she slept— 
and sleeping when she died.” 

But before that event occurred something 
happened to Cicely that has to be related. 
She had set herself to work quietly to find 
Banny and as she progressed in her search, 
the evidence of his lapse disheartened but 
did not discourage her. She wrote letters of 
inquiry to everybody and even sent to the 
police and advertised in a guarded way, but 
nothing came of it. She was driving home 
from Suffern one bright morning in her little 
cart, having been to the post office with her 
budget, when, in a lonely place, she saw two 
tramps on the road ahead of her. As they 
heard her approach, they looked back and 
one of them ran into a hedge by the road- 
side. She whipped up her horse and as she 
went by the man who remained in the high- 
way, she saw that he was a rough, ill-visaged 
fellow who stared at her very hard and im- 
pudently. When she had passed him about 
fifty feet, she looked back and his compan- 
ion was emerging from the hedge-row. Some- 
thing familiar but indescribable in his gait 
or figure made her pull up her horse, and 
almost before the men were aware of it, she 
had turned and was rapidly approaching 
them. One of the men was her brother. 
He stood with his head half averted as if to 
C-Sep. 
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avoid her, but she hid her astonishment and 
pity and called to him with admirable tact 
in a cheery voice, 

“Oh, Banny, I’m so glad I found you. 
Get in and drive me home.” 

The manner of the fellow was that of a 
man caught in a disreputable act; he stood 
irresolute in the road looking down at his 
shabby attire and then at his “ pal.” 

“Come here to the vehicle,” said Cicely, 
“T’ve got something very important to tell 
you.” 

Then he walked slouchingly to the side of 
the cart and Cicely, leaning over, said, 
‘“* Mother is dying and wants to see you. I’ve 
been looking everywhere for you.” 

He gave a little start and a bit of pallor 
came into his face; he stared at his sister 
with open eyes and the water came into them. 

‘Get in,” said the girl. “‘ You must drive 
me back.” 

“* Wait a moment,” he said, and going back 
to his mate, they had a conference apart. 

Cicely watched the proceeding with a 
timid interest. She suppressed both her 
surprise and shame at meeting her brother 
in this way and waited resolutely for him. 
She could see by their gestures that the 
men were angrily disagreeing about some- 
thing,.but presently her brother came irres- 
olutely back to her and said with half averted 
face, “I can’t go up to the house, I don’t 
look fit.” 

“Get in, Banny,” said Cicely, “I want to 
talk to you.” 

She said this not indeed imperatively, but 
as if it were unanswerable and a moment 
later her brother got in and she gave him 
the reins. 

“It’s like old times for us to be driving 
along this road,” she remarked, as uncon- 
sciously as possible. 

He did not reply in the same spirit, but 
with her woman’s quickness she detected an 
effort at evasion. 
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“Ts the governor up?” 

“Father is home, of course. The whole 
family with the exception of you, is as- 
sembled. Oh, Banny, we are going to lose 
our mother and I have been doing all I could 
to get word to you. How fortunate that you 
came up and that I met you.” 

Banny was silent and he still kept his 
face a little averted, but his sister was de- 
termined to ignore all-external discourage- 
ments. She tried to talk on as if the tramp 
were the same brother that had played with 
her and driven with her so many times in 
pleasanter hours over that country. 

When they approached the house, he said, 
“ You’re not going to take me in looking as 
I do?” 

“We'll stop at the stable and go in the 
back way. Yqu can brush yourself up be- 
fore anybody sees you.” 

They drove in unobserved through a rear 
lane and Banny unharnessed the horse while 
Cicely stood waiting for him and watching 
him. She noticed that his clothes were 
rough and dirty as if he had slept in them 
outdoors and his shoes were coarse and 
broken. A deep pity mingled with her won- 
der. His face, too, familiar as it was, had 
a flushed, congested look and the red stub- 
ble on his cheeks somehow vulgarized him. 
As she watched him, she had a feeling that 
he might not be of her kind at all—that some 
unexplained qualities had made a barrier 
between them forever and that it would be 
vain for an inexperienced girl to attempt to 
surmount it. She noticed the reckless swing 
with which he unharnessed the horse and 
put him in his stall; the clumsy bravado of 
it seemed to herto be his annoyance at 
having been forced to come to the house 
against his will. 

Cicely was not good at analyzing her own 
rapid emotions or she might have detected 
in them a struggling contempt for this broth- 
er who, having done the stableman’s work, 
stood helplessly waiting for her to suggest 
what he should do next. They were alone. 
The stalwart prodigal was almost sullen and 
in that little crisis when the tumult and con- 
tradiction of her own emotions were inex- 
plicable, she suddenly marched up to him, 
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flung both her arms about his neck and in 
a burst of sisterly passion, cried : 

“O Banny, Banny, come back—at least to 
me—out of this wretchedness, for you must 
still be my brother.” 

In that act, love surmounted all barriers 
and she felt her brother shiver, and heard 
something like a sob escape him. His 
brawny arm got hold of her convulsively. 

“You hang fast to me, Cicely, will you?” 
he said. 

To love, the shameful confession of weak- 
ness in this, did not occur. “They’ve all 
cast me out but you,” he said, “I’m not 
good enough for them.” To which Cicely 
replied with astonishment, “It’s false— 
there’s mother.” 

“And I’m a nice son to go to her, ain’t 

Look at me.” 

“She has been calling for her son for 
weeks and now you have come back. That 
is enough. You must see her.” 

Then she got him into the house quietly, 
took Martin into her confidence, and so with 
much tact, modified the wayfarer’s appear- 
ance and led him into his mother’s room 
when the coast was clear, slipping away her- 
self on the wings of delicacy. 

When she had waited what seemed to her 
a long time and had kept everybody away, 
she looked guardedly in. Banny was down 
at the bedside and his mother’s white hand 
was on his head. Cicely stole softly up. 
Then a great fear fell upon her as she saw 
the gray eyes fixed and staring upward. 
Her mother was dead. The last words had 
passed into Banny’s keeping and the bene- 
diction of a mother’s love had come upon 
him with something of the awful inevitable- 
ness of eternity itself. 

Death at all times, but especially in such 
a circle, has this peculiarity—that no one 
can adjust himself to the fact, even with 
weeks of expectation. You may anticipate 
and imagine and try to foresee all that is to 
come, but you are only dealing with your 
reflection. Suddenly something stops and 
then an iron door falls between time and 
eternity and the form lying there is on the 
other side. At that moment the emotions 
take possession of you and you stand ap- 
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pallingly self-conscious in the presence of 
the inscrutable and the final. 

The Van Houghten family, asis usual, fell 
back into the paralysis of unspeakable grief 
for a time. Now that the event they had 
dreaded had occurred, each member went 
into the retirement of his or her special sor- 
row and accepted the stroke in his or her 
own way. The senator walked the floor of 
the library in grim taciturnity, going through 
the illusion of smoking many cigars which, 
when lighted, immediately went out. The 
two married sisters gave way to violent and 
demonstrative outbursts of grief. Louise 
and Cicely carried their sorrow into their own 
rooms, but shed few tears. Banny disap- 
peared. Then came the funeral—that put- 
ting of the ceremonious but futile seal on 
the event, but which brought to view the in- 
fluence of the mother through all the neigh- 
borhood, as a vast but humble crowd of 
people gathered about the little church, 
bowed in honest and unassuageable sorrow. 
A few last words as they stood in the wet 
grass; a hymn, thought even by the family 
to be curiously inappropriate, but selected 
by the mother herself, was sung by the 
choir :— 

“ Jesus, let Thy pitying eye 
Call back a wandering sheep,” 
then the departing footsteps as they all went 
back through the churchyard gate, and the 
first event upon which all the others in this 
narrative hang, was completed. 

No one then knew how much this event 
portended. There had been moments when 
the bereaved members of the family had 
come out of their individual griefs and clung 
to each other in general sympathy or clus- 
tered round the stately father with a new 
emotional tenderness, but this could not 
last. ‘ After the knocking at the gate,.the 
pulses of life begin to beat again and the 
re-establishment of the goings-on of the 
world in which we live, makes us profoundly 
sensible of the awful parenthesis that had 
suspended them.” 

Not only had something stopped but 
something inscrutable had been withdrawn 
from the Van Houghton center. It would 
take years to comprehend how absolute was 
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this loss and years were not sufficient to 
make it up in those to whom had come over 
some of the character that had been organ- 
ized in the mother. 


CHAPTER VI. 

To Louise and Cicely in unlike degrees, 
the mother’s death wore the mystical weight 
of a consecration, One intuitively and the 
other reflectively, accepted an uncertain but 
pressing responsibility, and both, in the 
ardor of tender recollection, made up their 
minds that the only compensation life of- 
fered for their loss was in trying to carry 
out that mother’s wishes. With Louise this 
desire took a broad and anxious direction, 
She felt a new wish to expend her maturer 
powers in doing something in the world that 
she was sure that mother would approve of. 
With Cicely the feeling centered on Banny. 
The mother had said something to her which 
now wore the solemn aspect of a private 
trust and even paraphrased Banny’s own 
appeal “not to let go of him.” 

What had become of him? He was not 
at the funeral. Cicely had seen the meeting 
of the son and the father in the chamber of 
death when the family had been summoned. 
The father had stood stately and erect, ig- 
noring the son entirely, who stood crushed 
and bowed in a shadowy corner as if trying 
to hide away. They did not meet afterwards 
and the father had not uttered a word of 
reconciliation or pity. No sooner had Cicely 
made up her mind that this obdurate attitude 
of her father had driven the boy away, than 
she discovered with some vexation that he 
was hanging about the place, getting his 
meals surreptitiously with servants and in- 
viting their sympathy, for they looked upon 
him as an abused victim. One day she came 
accidentally across him sitting doubled up 
on a bank by a neighboring pool, his head 
between his knees and his attire betokening 
a reckless disregard of hisappearance. She 
promptly sat down beside him, making a 
vivid contrast by her health, beauty, and 
dainty attire, and putting her arm about him, 
said, “‘ Banny, how can I keep hold of you 
if you sneak away from me like a wounded 
animal? Your strange conduct frightens me 
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sometimes.” 

To her surprise, he replied quickly and 
almost fiercely, “ You don’t understand me 
any better than the rest—you can’t. How 
can you understand that the flames of hell 
get hold of me sometimes? Why didn’t I 
go to the funeral? I'll tell you why. Be- 
cause I couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t go 
through that mummery of obedience. I 
should have cursed and raved when they 
threw the dirt upon her. There was a devil 
of remorse eating at my heart. How can 
you understand that? Shrink away from 
me—that’s right, but let me tell you—I did 
go to the funeral—yes, I did. I crawled 
through the brush and hid myself like a 
leper in the hedge and heard the service and 
gnashed my teeth and writhed and tore my- 
self and wanted to die. You don’t know 
anything about it—you who stood there so 
calmly looking up into the cold empty sky 
and accepting it all. I don’t belong to your 
sort, Cicely. You’re too good and self- 
satisfied for me, and God, if there is any 
God, has given you resisting power and de- 
nied itto me. He’s made me an outcast 
and I’ve got to go my own way.” 

This strange confession amazed the poor 
girl. She stared at him with commiserating 
wonder in which there might have been a 
little tremor of fright. She had no expe- 
rience and no philosophy with which to meet 
this weakness and disobedience, so, girl- 
like, she fell back on her safe reserve of 
love. 

* But you can’t go your own way, Banny, 
you know. I’ve got to save you from it. 
That is what mother left unfinished for me 
to do and I can’t shirk it. Oh, how easy it 
would be if you would only help me a little.” 

Banny shook his head. “ How are you 
going to save me?” he said, and then look- 
ing at her suddenly, he added, “I ’ll tell 
you how you can do it. Take off your nice 
clothes, dress yourself in common raiment— 
rags if you like, put your hand in mine and 
come with me. I’ll fight for you—I’ll starve 
for you—I’ll work for you—I’ll die for you, 
but I can’t live in an atmosphere of contempt 
and wear a straight waistcoat of propriety and 
pretend tobe what I am not. If youdon’t want 


to go my way, give me some money and let 
me clear out. Sometime, maybe, you’ll hear 
that I had something in me that none of you 
understood.” 

The irritating imbecility of this did not 
immediately touch Cicely so keenly, as what 
appeared to her to be the irretrievable 
abandonment of it, and she began to cry 
from very vexation. Her emotion touched 
him more deeply than her appeals. 

“Don’t you take on so, Sis, I don’t want 
to speak unkindly to you. You get me a 
little money and I ’ll go away from here and 
brace up. You can keep on praying and 
I’ll write to you and let you know.” 

That was all it amounted to. She tried 
to melt her father. He treated her kindly 
but warned her that she was wasting her 
affection and her solicitude on an ingrate 
and refused to see him. She consulted with 
Louise, who was willing to do anything prac- 
tical but didn’t want him around. He de- 
moralized the servants—set a pernicious 
example—was a continual menace to the 
order and good name of the establishment 
and could not be harbored without the fath- 
er’s knowledge. So Banny went away ap- 
parently no better than he came, and Cicely, 
discouraged, tried her best to shut him out 
of her dreams and her fears. 

As for the rest of the household, it began 
to recover its spirits in a few weeks, and af- 
fairs fell easily into the new condition. It 
did not escape Louise’s quick apprehension 
that the withdrawal of the mother’s presence 
relaxed, in a hundred little ways, the benign 
restrictions that had so long girded the fam- 
ily. Visitors came who before did not find 
the atmosphere of the house inviting. The 
senator did not come home on Saturday 
nights. Mrs. Blood even played croquet on 
Sunday morning and had been heard to say 
at the dinner table, “I suppose we can drink 
claret now. Dear ma—she always had such 
pietistic notions about such things.” 

Domestic matters fell naturally into Lou- 
ise’s hands and one of the first indications 
of a change was a disagreement with Mrs. 
Bland. “I don’t see,” she had said with 
reference to the clicking of the croquet balls 
while she was dressing for church, “that 
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the good influence of our mother should 
cease because she cannot overlook matters 
herself.” 

“Pardon me,” Mrs. Bland retorted, “I 
respect my mother quite as much as you do, 
but I do not feel called upon to wear a 
Methodist poplin dress and drink hard lime 
water if I can get claret. You might as well 
ask me to read Clarke’s Commentaries be- 
cause there’s an old-fashioned library in the 
house.” 

Louise was hurt rather than stung by this; 
still her answer was, in Cicely’s opinion, in- 
judicious, 

“ Let me say, Naomi,” she replied, “ that 
if it is necessary to run the house at all, as 
you call it, it must be run on definite lines 
and I am afraid that you and I are going to 
differ very materially about the policy.” 

““Oh,” said Mrs. Bland, ‘ I suppose that 
is an intimation that you are to run the es- 
tablishment hereafter and don’t want any 
interference.” 

“TI don’t know about the hereafter,” said 
Louise a little flushed, “‘I believe the chief 
burden of running it is on my shoulders at 
present. One would gather from your tone 
that you desire to shift the burden.” 

“Not by any manner of means, my dear. 
You ’re better calculated to run things than 
Iam. You must have something to do at 
your age. I couldn’t read family prayers, 
Iam sure. My voice isn’t solemn enough.” 

“You could at least attend them in re- 
spect to the wishes of our mother.” 

“No, I really couldn’t. What was a con- 
viction with mother is only a convention with 
you, and you know how awfully unconven- 
tional I am. I’m afraid if the truth must be 
spoken that I had rather be honest and play 
croquet.” 

“¢ Oh, come, Louise,” broke in Mrs. Blood, 
“we can’t prevent you from being an old 
maid, butin Heaven’s name don’t administer 
the estate like an old maids’ retreat.” 

As soon as Louise and Cicely were alone, 
the latter began to expostulate good na- 
turedly with her sister. “TI can seeall that 
you feel,” she said, “and my sympathies 
are with you, but it doesn’t do any good to 
argue about it. Try and remember the 
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splendid example of reticence that has been 
set for us.” 

This was very good advice but it was un- 
availing. Louise could not help taking her 
own and what she thought would have been 
her mother’s part. 

Matters therefore grew steadily worse. 
Dr. Bland and Mr. Blood appeared to have 
settled down at Upsandowns and they used 
the establishment with a tacit assertion of 
their wives’ rights. As they both of them 
had large appetites, were very particular 
about the attendance, and used pretty much 
all the facilities of the place for their own 
enjoyment, without any regard to the bills 
that came in to Louise, it was only too plain 
that sooner or later there would be an open 
conflict. One day Martin reported that the 
surrey was broken down and then the bay 
roadster had a sprained ankle and Louise 
undertook to remonstrate mildly. 

“Now see here,” said Mrs. Bland, “ if 
you ’re going to retrench because mother is 
dead, why don’t you say so plainly and then 
we can get pa’s opinion. It is high time 
that he should understand that while he 
gives you carte blanche to keep up the es- 
tablishment, you are trying to pinch every- 
body in it in your own interest.” 

Some other sharp words followed and 
then several letters went flying to the sen- 
ator to come up immediately. But the sen- 
ator sniffed family disputes easily and he 
had been trained for years to let somebody 
else settle them with a firmer domestic hand 
than he had, so he begged off. He really 
had an important piece of business on hand 
and he hoped the women of his family 
would not so far forget themselves because 
there was not a man on the place to hold 
them in the bonds of affection with a strong 
hand. 

Cicely laughed heartily at this, but Louise 
saw no humor in it. 

“Doesn’t the idea of father’s doing any- 
thing to his daughters with a strong hand, 
excite you to mad hilarity? It does me. 
Let me tell you what it’s all coming to, Lou- 
ise. I feel that I am getting to be a prophet. 
The place is going to be sold out. I’m sur- 
prised that you don’t see it. Father will 
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make a new circle of acquaintances who 
will not bother him and—this is the serious 
part of it—he will expect us to also.” 

“Do you mean that he will expect us to 
get married?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be so fiendishly in- 
human, would it? He always was in favor 
of our marrying the first man that came 
along. You ought to know that better than 
any of us.” 

““T don’t see how he could get any com- 
fort in marrying his daughters. So far, that 
plan simply doubles up his own family.” 

“Oh, but Louise, he expects ws when we 
get married to reduce it, besides, you must 
not forget that father never lived in the 
country because he loved it, but because 
our mother loved it.” 

This unconscious reminder of the changed 
condition, made them both silent for a mo- 
Then Cicely said, “I’ll tell you 
We must pin 


ment. 
what we must do, Louise. 


father down to a serious talk. I ’ll fetch him 
up here—you shall see.” 
Cicely did accomplish her purpose, but it 


was a week before the result appeared and 
in that time an event occurred that served to 
complicate matters. Dr. Bland had some 
time before brought to the house a young 
man by the name of McBurney. He had 
come up to the neighborhood for a week’s 
outing equipped with trout rods, bicycle, and 
a man-servant. Cicely had seen his blond 
head sailing along the top of the stone fences 
and had incidentally wondered at the curi- 
ous effect of it, without stopping to consider 
that he was on a wheel on the other side of 
the hedge. He was brought to the house 
one afternoon and presented to Cicely and 
almost immediately began the most precipi- 
tate love-making. He was a tall but rather 
gaunt young athlete with long arms and legs 
. and a singularly spasmodic manner. All 
that Cicely remarked at the time was that 
he had a very gentlemanly impertinence 
and a fine tawny color. When invited to 
dinner by the Blands, he was very voluble, 
ceremoniously gallant, and positively breezy 
in his cocksure college humor. Without any 
preface or preparation, he virtually threw 
himself at Cicely’s feet in the most open 
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and audacious manner. He both frightened 
and amused her. She could not quite com- 
prehend that this headlong admiration could 
be genuine, but it really was, and as soon 
as she suspected it, she went laughingly to 
Louise with the news. 

“I’m spoken for,” she said. ‘‘ The young 
man who ate our dinner the other day began 
to make love to me before it was digested. 
I wanted to ask you if I had not better 
write to father and tell him that he needn’t 
worry about me any more.” 

Louise was amazed. ‘ Do you mean that 
he has dared— ” 

“Yes, he will dare everything. He not 
only comes here morning, noon, and night— 
he waylays me on the road, pops out of the 
cedars on the lawn—sits where he can stare 
at me at church. I believe he walks up and 
down under my window all night. Didn’t 
you hear anything soft and mushy last night? 
He has thrown himself at me like a catapult. 
Catapults are thrown, are they not? But 
that’s not the worst of it. There’s a deep 
conspiracy. Naomi has taken it into her 
head to hunt me up every hour and tell me 
what a fine family he comes of—how much 
money he will inherit when his father dies 
of apoplexy, had two attacks already—family 
waiting at a French watering place for the 
third. She and the doctor play tennis with 
his virtues over the soup and the roast at 
the dinner table for my benefit. I tried to 
give you the wink to-day, but you were too 
abstracted. It’s all cut and dried.” 

“T should think from what you tell me 
that the fellow has given you to understand 
that he is in love with you.” 

“Given me to understand—is entirely in- 
adequate. He has blazoned it out on dress- 
parade to the whole household, with banners 
in his cheeks and a brass band in his voice. 
Everybody has seen the procession but you 
and it’s been three days passing.” 

* Did you tell him that he was an imper- 
tinent stranger, egregiously silly and liable 
to become a trespasser and nuisance?” 

“Oh, dear, no. That never occurred to 
me and I suppose it is the proper thing, but I 
don’t think I would get the chance. You 
never heard such a tongue; besides he 
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amuses me and I ’ve never had much chance, 
Louise, to see men at their foolishest.”’ 

“ Amuses you? Oh, my dear, has it gone 
as far as that?” 

“Why, how much farther could it go? 
Fancy a man rushing suddenly at you out of 
a thicket and shouting, ‘Oh, my darling!’ I 
whipped up my pony yesterday and he came 
tearing down the road after me on his wheel 
—we made such a dust that the people in 
the Farnsworth cottages all rushed to their 
windows. It’s a wonder now I think of it, 
that he wasn’t lynched by the neighbors.” 

“He must be a maniac.” 

“No, I think he’s what they call a wag. 
Do you know that I laughed so that I 
couldn’t whip the horse and he caught me, 
of course. I drew my face down and called 
on all my natural austerity to wither him, 
when off comes his hat and he begins to 
make absurd apologies, and what with the 
dust on his sweaty face and his abject mis- 
ery, he looked so ridiculous that I began to 
laugh in spite of myself.” 

“T’ll forbid him the house,’ said Louise 
severely. 


“T told him you would and he said he’d 
break his leg and get brought to the library 
as a patient of the doctor’s and the chances 
were that either you or I would have to nurse 
him. How well the ruffian knew that Naomi 


wouldn’t. Do you know that I think that 
must be what these college men call humor.” 

Louise came suddenly up to her sister, 
took her handsome face in her hands and 
with a pathetic earnestness said, ‘Tell me, 
my dear, you don’t like this impudent person 
a little bit, do you?” 

Cicely wound her arm about Louise softly 
and they sat down together. ‘‘ My dear good 
old Louise,” she said, “I’m afraid I’ve got 
a fatal sense of humor myself and there’s 
no telling where it may lead me. If you 
had the least bit of imagination you’d see 
what a fearful temptation it is—this pros- 
pect of being wildly chased through life over 
all the dusty roads by much an impetuous 
person. There hasn’t been much humor in 
our lives, Louise, and you can see that it 
would be very merry for me to fly headlong 
from Paris to Florence and Baden—always 
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trying with mad hilarity to escape the races, 
the gambling, the flirting, the drinking, and 
the tobacco smoke, and always madly pur- 
sued by love and cobs and harriers and 
creditors and sensation reporters and pawn- 
brokers. Louise, I’d rather be a Salvation 
Army lass.” 

Cicely’s assurances, like her irony, were a 
little over-confident, as the sequel will show. 

One Saturday afternoon, Senator Van 
Houghton arrived in great style bringing a 
guest with him. He drove up to the fort 
cochére of Upsandowns like a pageant, and 
his four girls were there on the steps to re- 
ceive him—the two husbands forming a re- 
spectful background. Very large and gen- 
erous was his greeting as he planted four 
hearty kisses on the blooming cheeks and 
gave Cicely an extra-proprietary hug as the 
lamb of the flock. Very majestic and ex- 
uberant he looked as he strode up and down 
the porch and took in great gulps of his own 
fresh air and smote himself on his ample 
breast and emitted large zestful “ Ahs,” as 
if fairly disporting himself in his own atmos- 
phere of roses and domesticity, the boards 
meanwhile creaking under his firm and 
ponderous tread. 

His daughters were manifestly very proud 
and fond of him and he absorbed so much 
of their attention that Mr. Wade St. Clair, 
the guest, received only formal bows on pres- 
entation and had to wait in wondering ad- 
miration on the edge of this delightful whirI- 
pool of affection. Later, when they had the 
leisure to examine him, they saw a man not 
certainly over thirty, whose remarkable air 
would have attracted their attention almost 
anywhere. He wore that indescribable ex- 
pression of authority and aplomb which 
comes of being often confronted with unlike 
groups of people. His appearance indicated 
intellect. His face was rather pallid as if 
from introspection and study and its hue 
was somewhat enhanced by the short, dark 
hair that was inclined to curl in not ungrace- 
ful disorder. The pose of his head and the 
symmetrical proportions of his body made him 
look taller than he was and the serious ex- 
pression of his face was intensified by small 
scintillant dark eyes that fixed themselves 
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piercingly upon one when he spoke. 

The senator insisted that he was a lion. 
“J captured him in a social menagerie,” he 
said, “and carried him away to save him 
from the cult hunters.who were actually 
pawing him to death. He hasn’t been in 
the country a fortnight and I brought him 
up here to correct the first impression of 
American lunacy with the sober sense of a 
real patriarchal American home.” 

“ Ladies,” said Mr. St. Clair, slowly and 
with the deliberate emphasis of a trained 
speaker, “‘ your father may have captured 
me as a lion, but he is making me feel like a 
mouse in this trap. He has indeed rescued 
me from a menagerie, but he has landed me 
in a ménage whose fame had reached the 
lovers of beauty even in Paris.” 

Then the senator laughed a gusty ac- 
quiescence that took the formal edge off this 
speech and the whole group swept into the 
house. 

The moment Cicely captured her father 
alone, she said, “‘Who is Mr. St. Clair ?” 

“A very extraordinary young man, my 
dear,” replied her father, “I suppose you 
looked at him. Well, he’s got the arms of 
Apollo, the jaw of St. Paul, and the tongue 
of Randolph of Roanoke ; belongs to the St. 
Clairs of Salem—fine old family—father was 
a commodore; living on half pay in Dijon to 
escape the American asthma. The young 
man’s got some kind of a mission. Mrs, 
Van Renssalear tells me he’s an art apostle 
and is going to tear up something. The 
papers have been full of him for a week.” 

“It was very thoughtful of you, father, to 
bring a man up. We were beginning to need 
one on the place.” 

“Yes, my dear—that ’s a fact—that’s a 
fact. The place always did need a man and 
I couldn’t be here all the time. By the way, 
what’s the matter with the two you’ve got ?” 

“Oh, there are males enough father— 
there are three, you know.” 

“ Three?” 

“Yes,” demurely. “Mr. McBurney has 
been added to the stock and he didn’t get 
your permission.” 

“Oh, yes, he did—yes, he did, bless your 
soul. He came tearing down to me on the 
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hottest day of the year, bringing letters from 
Gov. Winship and Secretary McCullough, 
asking me if he couldn’t pay his respectful 
attentions to my daughter. He acted as if 
it were a matter of life and death and he 
looked as if he had come overland from 
Salt Lake City.” 

Here the senator began to laugh and it 
was plain to be seen where Cicely got her 
natural spring of merriment. 

“T assure you,” he continued, “it’s all 
regular, my dear, there’s nothing the matter 
with McBurney. I knew his uncle in ’64. 
He made a fortune blockade running. St. 
Clair is another sort of fish—quite a genius 
—holds people spellbound—got the pale 
cast of thought and the gift of gab. They 
call him a coming man at the Egmont 
Club.” 

“Let me call Louise, father—we want to 
have a serious talk with you.” 

“Not now—not now, my girl. Let me 
get rested and acclimated. To-morrow is 
Sunday and after I have had a nap, we'll 
see what you’ve got to say. Now you go 
and enjoy yourself. Send Martin to me and 
tell Louise to have some of that old Bur- 
gundy brought up for dinner.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

A Sunpay morning in August at Ups- 
andowns was brimful of balm even to the 
worldly man. Nature swooned in her drowsy 
effluence of beauty. From the warm sunny 
side of the great mansion a wave of odor 
came in at the open windows of the dining 
room and there, before the dew had all been 
dispelled, assembled the household under 
the spell of external nature, exultant and 
buoyant. The senator himself glowed upon 
the group at the table with radiant benig- 
nity. He had no eye for the details. Such 
vital natures never particularize. Their ap- 
prehension of the beautiful is always a broad, 
unconscious synthesis. The swaying vines 
at the windows kept up a light coryphantic 
dance of shadows over the white cloth in the 
big bay window and each open sash framed 
in a picture of the blue Ramapo and gleams 
of water mirroring the purple shadows and 
the vivid greens of the osiers. The warm 
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breath of roses seemed to pulse with the 
notes of the robins. The senator seized 
only upon the ensemb/e with a resonant “Ah” 
of satisfaction and remarked with a some- 
what jocund vibration, “It is for this we 
toil and spin, Mr. St. Clair. Louise, will 
you ask a blessing ?”’ 

When Louise had repeated the formula 
that she had made a tradition of her moth- 
er’s, the senator came in promptly at the 
end with another trumpet call that left no 
place for reflection. ‘“ Yes, sir,—yes, sir. It 
is these few hours that make life worth liv- 
ing to us wretches. But these ladies, sir, 
are part of the regular idyl and don’t know 
how it looks from the front.” 

“Pa has got a fine antique notion, Mr. 
St. Clair,” said Mrs. Bland, “that women 
are to be classed with sunshine and roses as 
contributary delights. We admire it in him 
because it is so beautifully primitive and 
simple, but it doesn’t accord, I am afraid, 
with woman’s sentiment at our day.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. ‘Blood, “it’s a delight- 
ful illusion of pa’s and he preserves it by 
coming up on Saturday afternoons and go- 


ing down on Monday mornings.” 

“T assure you, Mr. St. Clair,” said the 
senator with beaming good humor as he 
proceeded to dispense the mutton chops, 
“that you have got into the most extraordi- 


nary family that you ever heard of. Here 
are four women left to employ all their fac- 
ulties on this estate of two hundred acres, 
capable of turning out twenty-five pounds of 
butter a week and two hundred bushels of 
potatoes a year, with an indulgent man who 
doesn’t interfere with them except to pay the 
bills, and they one and all are seriously in- 
clined to look upon it asa hardship. Let 
me recommend this mutton to you—we 
raised it ourselves.” 

“That is not fair, father,” said Cicely. 
“You visit us to enjoy: yourself. If you 
would only stay with us, we should get the 
opportunity to enjoy ourselves.” 

“You see how itis. I shall have to re- 
tire from active business—just think of that 
at my age—to enable my daughters to enjoy 
themselves.” 

“ And do you contemplate that as a great 
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hardship ? ” asked Mr. St. Clair. 

“No, sir, but as too great an indulgence. 
If ever you should have four daughters, sir, 
you will find out what it is to be trained to 
self-sacrifice.” 

This speech was received with a chorus 
of female laughter in which the senator 
himself presently joined and then he added, 

“T find it a capital plan for a man who 
has so many daughters to make irregular 
and unexpected descents upon them and 
then get away before the flavor of the greet- 
ing is over. It preserves the fine family 
zest.” 

There was in this speech, a faint betrayal 
of the senator’s character, but it is doubtful 
if anyone noticed it. One does not look for 
the nuances of a ballad when played on a 
clarion. Mrs. Bland, who took no interest 
in mere badinage, made a formal effort to 
engage Mr. St. Clair in a serious conver- 
sation. “We pay the penalty,” she said, 
“of being patriarchal by being also some- 
what provincial. People who make a pro- 
fession of sitting under a vine and fig tree 
are a little out of the currents of advanced 
thought and you will agree with me that 
the influential woman of the day is the ad- 
vanced woman.” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. St. Clair prompt- 
ly, “from all that I have heard of the ad- 
vanced woman, I should not think of look- 
ing for her in the home.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Bland, leaning 
a little forward as if to project her retort, 
“but don’t you think it would be a good 
place to search for some of the good results 
she has accomplished ? ” 

“‘T should say,” replied St. Clair, “that 
that depended on whether you were search- 
ing for results to the sex or to the race.” 

“Oh, but they cannot be separated, you 
know.” 

At this point, Mrs. Blood who had always 
been regarded as the esthetic expert of the 
family, and did panels and things—could 
quote Ruskin and had always triumphed 
over her father in many discussions of art— 
broke in. She had been preening herself 
for the occasion. 

“ Art in our day is making us acquainted 
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with the beauties-of things that were once 
supposed to be under a curse. We call it 
realism. It is the new revelation of form 
and color.” 

“If it were worth while to discuss that 
point,” replied the guest, “I think we should 
disagree radically. The object of art from 
my point of view, is not to search for beauty 
as science searches for truth, but to set it up 
in the heart and mind and bring it as an 
illumination to the external world. Realism 
as we now haveit, is to me, only another name 
for materialism, and materialism is the out- 
growth of physical science which grubs for 
facts without ever focusing the truth.” 

In spite of the dogmatic air of this little 
speech which was spoken as if by a teacher 
who is firmly planted on his own well-meas- 
ured ground, Mrs. Blood was not at all 
daunted and the senator began to emit a 
series of mute chuckles as if his old domes- 
tic mentor had run up against a snag. 

“Oh, I don’t agree with you at all,” Mrs, 
Blood said. ‘ The world grows more beau- 
tiful every day as we get better acquainted 
with it.” 

“‘ Getting acquainted with it does not ap- 
pear to have that result. I am afraid can- 
cer and the rattlesnake’s fang are not self- 
explanatory and acquaintance with them 
does not increase our love for them. Phi- 
losophy generally ends by finding that famil- 
iarity with the world breeds contempt. Real- 
ism is going about the Memnonian mystery 
with a camera and is giving us the rocks 
and the sands with new accuracy as a solu- 
tion of the riddle. I find religion and art 
in the divorce court and the divine injunc- 
tion, ‘let no man put asunder,’ has been 
covered up by a sort of decorative dado with 
cranes and pagan,emblems on it.” 

And Mr. St. Clair let a hard, bitter smile 
shape his thin lips as if in self-recognition of 
the good thing he had said. 

‘This sounds to me,” said Mrs. Blood, 
«very much like Philistinism,” and she made 
an attempt to put a little of her disdain into 
her knife and fork as she gave herself with 
great concentration to her breakfast. 

“T dare say it does,” replied Mr. St. 
Clair, “ but the man who invented that word 
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has done more than any other man of our 
time to imprison the human soul in a library 
and make it dance a minuet of phrases, 
Matthew Arnold with his culture said, ‘Man 
invents a routine and christens it the will of 
God,’ but Matthew Arnold himself invented 
periods and tried to put them in the place 
of the Deity.” 

At this point Dr. Bland, who had been 
nervously bristling for some time, lay back 
in his chair with a very plain intimation that 
eating would have to be suspended until this 
thing was settled, and looked at the company 
seriatim, with a notification that it was time 
science came to the rescue. His voice was 
a sharp falsetto, rather piercing after Mrs. 
Blood’s contralto, and his gold glasses had a 
trick of falling off regularly at a very vital 
point of his utterance and always discon- 
certed him with a little shock. 

“Do I understand you to say, sir, that the 
discovery of the truth, which is the ultimate 
object of science, is not the first law of en- 
deavor ?”’ 

“T should certainly say,” replied Mr. St. 
Clair, “that it is not. To me the first law 


is not inquiry, but obedience. The first law 
of fire and water is not examination, but 
conformity and escape. The first law of our 
relation to the Infinite is acceptance, not 


proof. A thousand years of science has 
enabled us to patch up the miseries which a 
Divine instinct would have taught us to 
avoid. I postulate all this on the self-evident 
fact that truth and beauty are implanted in 
the human soul as primal concepts and are 
not gathered in baskets by the dustman. 
All that a Bacon can do is to give us a new 
catalogue of comprehension, but love and 
obedience sing psalms and apprehend with- 
out adoubt. The Shepherd King formu- 
lated the whole process of evolution in the 
ecstasy of praise better than Darwin has done 
it. Let me quote you the passage—it is 
more wonderful than Shakespeare’s allusion 
to the circulation of the blood.” 

And Mr. St. Clair with a fine rhetorical 
effect began to read a portion of the 139th 
Psalm: “TI will praise thee for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made ; marvelous are 
thy works and that my soul knoweth right 














well, My substance was not hid from thee 
when I was made in secret and curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eyes did see my substance yet being 
unperfect and in thy book all my members 
were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned when as yet there was none of 
them.” 

Mrs. Bland said afterwards that Mr, St. 
Clair’s mind was like a balloon without a 
rope and went bounding over the whole uni- 
verse as if motion were the end of discourse. 

Dr. Bland was considerably disconcerted 
by this view of science and said with a fine 
tremolo, “ You astonish me, sir.” Then his 
glasses fell down and he kept repeating as 
he was adjusting them, “ You really astonish 
me, sir—you really do astonish me.” Hayv- 
ing replaced the glasses he said, “I did not 
suppose that anybody in our day disparaged 
science.” 

“‘ No, indeed,” replied Mr. St. Clair. ‘“‘ The 
tendency everywhere is to exaggerate it.” 

“You will pardon me, sir,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘but it really looks as if—” he gave a 
little start, fumbled, got his eyesight adjusted 
again and proceeded. “I was going to say 
that it really looks as if instead of coming 
to a patriarchal home, you have brought the 
patriarchal thing with you. Your ideas 
strike me as being quite Mosaic—I beg par- 
don, I don’t mean the pavement, but the 
Pentateuch—quite Ptolemaic I assure you.” 

Mr. St. Clair laughed in his strenuous 
way. “In so far as they are Mosaic, I 
should say that they were elemental and en- 
during. You don’t think Moses has been 
dislodged, do you?” 

“Do you mean the Moses who interdicted 
all art?” 

‘* No,—I mean the Moses who planted all 
arts on a theistic basis and made men go to 
the Divine Source even for their line and 
color, before they carved the cherubim or 
molded the candlestick. He only inter- 
dicted idolatry. I would do the same 
thing.” 

“Your esthetics are not comprehensible 
to me,” said the doctor, “but I am bound 
to compliment you on your orthodoxy.” 

Then his glasses fell off as if in fright at his 
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boldness and while he was fumbling for them, 
his wife went through the pantomime of ap- 
plauding mutely with her hands. 

“That is odd,” said Mr. St. Clair, “ for 
all the orthodox compliment me on my es- 
thetics.” 

“I gathered from the newspapers,” re- 
marked the doctor, “that you had returned 
to this country to found a school. I ask 
for information only, but hasn’t your school 
always been founded—at least ever since the 
flint-age ?” 

“Very likely,” rejoined Mr. St. Clair. 
** Some things were founded in what Moses 
or his editors called The Beginning. One of 
them is the primal concept of oughtness. It 
is imbedded in the consciousness of man 
and all that evolution or environment can 
do, is to shift and enlarge its application. 
But you do me too much honor in suppos- 
ing that I am the founder of anything. The 
newspapers have conferred upon me the 
presumptuous title of reformer. I ought to 
explain to you that to my surprise when I 
came to speak a few elemental truths, that 
mankind has tested and accepted, society 
was so startled that it agreed to callit a new 
cult and the popular mistake that it was new, 
served to make it acceptable. Had it sus- 
pected that it was as old as Plato, society 
would have passed by on the other side. 
So far I have been, in a sense, an accidental 
voice crying in the wilderness and dimly 
perceiving that a new era is coming fora 
prodigal world when it will return to its 
Father. It will not be a Renaissance so 
much as a retrocession.”’ 

Here the conversation became general 
and desultory, each member of the group 
endeavoring to steer clear of further discus- 
sion and the senator laughing in his sleeve 
at their efforts. Louise, who had listened 
with much gravity, was probably more 
impressed by Mr. St. Clair than anybody 
else.’ To her his earnestness and emphasis 
were the results of a deep conviction frankly 
stated. He addressed himself to her several 
times and the care with which she avoided 

a disagreement and the implied assent that 
she gave to his dogmatic assertions, made 
him single her out afterwards, and when she 
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announced that she and Cicely were going 
to church and the senator begged off be- 
cause he wanted to go over the grounds and 
look at his fences, Mr. St. Clair offered to 
accompany them. 

When the sisters were dressing for church, 
Louise said, “‘ Mr. St. Clair appears to be a 
man of strong principles and clear views. 
Wasn’t there a ring of real earnestness in 
his remarks?” and Cicely looking at her 
with some surprise, said, ‘‘ Did it strike you 
that way? I thought he was straining for 
effect like an actor.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LoutseE and Cicely, accompanied by Wade 
St. Clair, set out before the sun was hot, 
to walk to church, it being a point of 
example with Louise to show her sisters 
that she did not think it necessary to 
accompany every humble duty with a bustle 
of stablemen and a parade of horse flesh. 
No apologies were made and Mr. St. Clair 
appearing to be eager for the walk, they 
started off with some jocose irony tossed 
after them from the veranda, that enjoined 
them not to let Nature interfere with their 
devotions. It was a beautiful path at that 
time of day with the half-purple shadows 
lying across the grass-grown road and the 
scent of the wild-grape making the air 
fruity. But Mr. St. Clair appeared to take 
the enchantment of the season as a matter 
of course. The fact is, his nature dealt 
with the intellectual side of things alto- 
gether, and some of his reflections made 
Cicely say that he appeared to love Nature 
rather as a philosopher than as an artist. 

He laughed quietly. ‘I suppose that, in 
a sense, is true,’’ he said, “‘ but then all true 
artists are philosophers without knowing it. 
I never could understand the Pantheism of 
the fellows who put Nature in the place of 
the Supreme Wisdom. Even Wordsworth 
does it and he was as much of a philosopher 
as apoet. Don’t you remember his lines : 

“One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 


Now, of course that isn’t true. Nature’s 
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supreme lesson is one of prodigality and 
transitoriness. We are compelled to look 
somewhere else for the purposity and per- 
petuity of things, and that recalls Patmore’s 
verse : 
“« My faith is fast, 
That all the loveliness I sing, 
Is made to bear the mortal blast 
And blossom in a better spring.’” 


“Dear me,” said Cicely, “you remind 
me of Thoreau. Our teacher used to read 
him to us girls by the hour when we wanted 
to take our shoes and stockings off and wade 
in the brook.” 

Mr. St. Clair laughed again in his pecul- 
iar way. “I hopenot,”he replied. ‘Thor- 
eau was a delightful vagabond and some- 
thing of a coward. He liked external nature 
because he was a little afraid of human 
nature. I remember he carried his con- 
fidence in things so far as to declare that to 
sit up to one’s ears in a swamp and listen to 
the mosquitoes might be as consoling as to 
stand erect on a peak. I dare say if he had 
lived some ages earlier, he would have been 
a Francis of Assisi. Now I never could be. 
I’ve too much arterial blood. What do you 
suppose that young man who is flying along 
on the other side of that stone fence is bent 
on? Heappears to be going for a doctor.” 

It was Cicely’s turn to laugh and she did 
so musically. “I have noticed him often 
before,” she said, “‘ but it never occurred to 
me till now that he needed a doctor.” 

Louise looked grave. “I am afraid Mr. 
St. Clair, that our prosaic rural clergyman 
will be somewhat tiresome to you. He 
doesn’t know anything about philosophy.” 

“So much the better,” replied Mr. St. 
Clair, “ you’ll probably be tired of philoso- 
phy before we reach him. If he hasn’t got 
philosophy, he’s probably got something that 
is better. Do you know that if I could 
have my way, I’d make the whole race sit 
for a while, once a week, like Jeremy 
Taylor’s widow, in clean white aprons and 
sing psalms. The Sabbath is like sleep—it 
stops the individual for a while and lets the 
universal run things.” 

“Some people,” said Louise tenderly, 
“sit like Jeremy Taylor’s widow all their 
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lives, with a supernatural patience in the 
midst of stress. I wish I might understand 
their reward.” 

“Very likely their reward, like their 
peace,” said Mr. St. Clair, ‘ passeth under- 
standing. If they have done their whole 
duty as the widow had done hers, I think 
the eons will take care of them. It’s a 
very majestic thing, Miss Van Houghton, 
to do one’s duty and wait.” 

“Yes,” said Louise, “‘ifone only knew.” 

“T think,” he rejoined, ‘‘ we know better 
than we will acknowledge. It isn’t so much 
of a mystery. The whole drift of the nature 
of things is one way. Do and trust and 
wait is the sum and substance of it. There 
is that young man coming back again ata 
break-neck pace.” 

“ He’s a fine example,” said Cicely, “ of 
doing and not waiting or trusting.” 

When they got to the little stone church 
imbedded in locusts there was the congrega- 
tion grouped on the lawn and about the 
porch. Mr. St. Clair was soon made aware 
that Louise was an object of general respect. 
The country-folks pressed forward to salute 
her and with some of them she lingered a 
moment to exchange a few words of con- 
versation and once stepped aside to speak 
to an old woman who evidently had some- 
thing she wished to say. 

“These people insist on making Louise 
play the part of the Lady of the Manse,” 
Cicely said, “ and it’s all very pretty if you 
are not near enough to hear all their petty 
troubles.” 

At that moment she saw Mr. McBurney 
with his wheel leaning against a hitching 
post. He was staring at them with undis- 
guised astonishment and dismay, the vio- 
lence of his recent exertions adding per- 
spiration and dust to his anxious face. Mr. 
St. Clair had a spray of honeysuckle pinned 
on his coat. ‘“ Excuse me,” Cicely said, 
“you will lose your flower,” and she pro- 
ceeded to secure it unnecessarily with a pin 
she had extracted from some portion of her 
wardrobe, drawing very close to him as she 
did so and looking up into his face once or 
twice with extra familiarity. Mr. St. Clair 
was following Louise with his eyes and did 
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not suspect that the sweetest of girls could 
go to such lengths from no other motive 
than feminine retaliation. This Rosalind, 
who would not hurt a fly, could not resist 
the temptation to aggravate her distressed 
admirer a little. 

The unpretentious services were very 
brief, but they were rigidly orthodox. The 
aged minister preached a short explanatory 
sermon based upon a text from St. Paul’s 
address on Mars Hill; a plain hymn was 
sung; an old servitor with hands of mahog- 
any and wearing an old blue surtout that 
might have done service in the Revolution, 
passed around a contribution box; there 
was a low murmur of benediction and it was 
over. For some reason it all interested Mr. 
St. Clair ina strange way. It seemed to 
him to be taking place in a far-away hamlet 
in England and he had come from the castle 
with My Lady Bountiful. The quiet, un- 
restrained, and homely air of devotion and the 
summer setting made it at least a pastoral 
to his senses. Once or twice Cicely caught 
the bitter smile in the corner of his lips at 
something inthe sermon, but she let him 
hold part of her hymn book and to the still 
wondering gaze of Mr. McBurney, who 
never took his eyes from her, she managed 
to make it appear that she was really proud 
of her companion. 

When the little party came out, they were 
momentarily separated by the friends who 
came up and what was Louise’s surprise 
when Mr. McBurney approached and apolo- 
getically informed her that he had been in- 
vited to dinner by her father and if she had 
no objection would drive her and her com- 
panions back to the house in his clarence. 
She was inclined to reject respectfully the 
offer, but she spoke to Cicely first and that 
young lady immediately said, “O, if father 
has sent for him, we can afford to be 
generous and accept the offer. It’s rather 
warm now to walk back.” 

Mr. McBurney had his own way. He 
was introduced to Mr. St. Clair and a 
moment later he was assisting Louise into 
the back seat and with the easy authority 
of a master of ceremonies, said, “‘ Now then, 
Mr. St. Clair,” and that gentleman without 
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a moment’s hesitancy, got in beside her. 
There was nothing left to do but for Cicely 
to get in the front seat and before she was 
aware of it, Mr. McBurney was seated be- 
side her and they were dashing down the road 
at alively pace. It wore the air of a determin- 
ed victory, trifle though it was, and to Cicely, 
was very much as if he had said, “ You can 
coquet and tease as you please—that’s your 
privilege—but I mean business.” So they 
sat bolt upright and said nothing, Mr. St. 
Clair filling in with his remarks, what would 
else have beena long gap. To Louise’s re- 
lief he made no criticism on the sermon or 
the services, contenting himself with a little 
exordium on St. Paul’s address that was 
quite enthusiastic. 

“That sermon to the Athenians is a mar- 
velous production in its application to the 
times and still more wonderful in its grasp 
of the future. Some one has said he laid 
the ax at the root of Attic pride with a 
Heaven-directed hand. There were four 
things the Athenians prided themselves on. 
They believed themselves to have sprung 
from the soil of Greece—he tells them God 
made the world and all things that are there- 
in; they boasted of their temple architecture 
—he tells them that the Lord of Heaven 
dwelleth not in temples made by hands; 
they were proud of their superiority to all 
the barbarians—he tells them that God made 
of one blood all nations of men; they were 
especially proud of their chronology and 
antiquity, but Paul tells them He hath de- 
livered the times before appointed and the 
bounds of their habitations. In this, as has 
been well said, he met the arguments and 
the pride that had occupied their school-men 
since the days of Herodotus.” 

“ How much more this man knows of the 
Scripture than our dear old Dr. Pixley,” 
Louise thought. 

When they arrived at the house, Cicely 
and Mr. McBurney were left together on 
the steps a moment and the latter seized 
the opportunity with his usual alacrity. 

“Now then,” he said with an air of 
irremediable injury, ‘ what does all this 
mean?” 

Cicely looked at him with some astonish- 
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ment. “ All what, Mr. McBurney?” 

“ All this trouble you are taking to make 
me miserable,” he said. 

The girl took a full breath. “I take the 
trouble to make you miserable? You are 
overestimating my interest in the matter. 
It appears to me you are making yourself 
ridiculous for everybody to see, and you do 
not appear to understand that it may be- 
come impudent.” 

He started back a little. ‘* Heavens!” 
he said, “is it ridiculous to admire. and 
esteem you with all that is best in me? ” 

“‘ Yes, it may be unless you have my per- 
mission.” 

“Then you must give me your permis- 
sion.” 

“ Must?” drawing herself up. 

“Certainly. It will not cost you anything 
and means everything to me. You cannot 
be false to your better nature.” 

She stood on the step with her skirts in 
her hand and had toturn partly round to 
face him squarely as he stood in an appeal- 
ing attitude on the step below. The insist- 
ency of it all aggravated her and there 
sprang to her lips a final and cruel reply, 
but as she saw the distress on his handsome 
face—for there was no disputing it, he was 
ruggedly handsome—and she realized for 
the first time in her life a woman’s power— 
something like magnanimity if not pity 
mingled with the sense of triumph. He 
was a great deal quicker than she suspected. 

“Wait,” he said. “Don’t say it now. 
I’ve got to see your father and it wouldn’t 
helpme. I’m not unreasonable or impudent 
—at least I don’t want to be. Wait till 1 
have seen your father. Give me ten min- 
utes after dinner. I’ll tell you what he said 
and abide by your decision when you are 
cool.” 

“ Just as you please, sir,” she replied and 
then hurried in. 

The feeling that this man was pressing 
some kind of a masculine right upon her 
against her inclinations and that he had 
some kind of conventional warrant for doing 
it, made her nervous. She was anxious to 
see her father alone before he talked to Mr. 
McBurney, but she found him occupied in 
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a hospitable way with Mr. St. Clair and so, 
she thought, tried to avoid her. Prepara- 
tions were making for the dinner and 
Louise was busy. So the girl failed to find 
an immediate confidante and drifted aim- 
lessly to her own room, There were two 
letters lying on her table which she had for- 
gotten to open. She picked them up and 
sat down by the open window with her arm 
on the sill to read them. 

“ DEAR FRIEND, 

“T have been waiting to hear from you a 
long time. I fear you have forgotten your prom- 
ise. You willsee by this postmark that I am in 
New York where I came at the close of the term. 
I shall not return to the college. I could not stay 
there without you. I answered an advertisement of 
a nursery-man who wanted an assistant who under- 
stood botany. You know how I took to that study. 
Well, here I am in the great city friendless, earning 
ten dollars a week for the first time in my life, with 
a good and stupid employer who makes a great deal 
of money. But, oh, my dear friend, I want to hearfrom 
you and feel that you have not passed entirely out 
of my life. It will not be so very hard, will it, to 
write and tell me that you at least, remember me 
and sometimes think of me in your beautiful home? 
I send you my address. Let me know if it offends 
you to have me write to you. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ MARY GEIKE.” 

“ Poor Mary,” she said to herself. “She 
is at least her own mistress and has the 
privilege of making her own path.” Then 
she opened the other letter. 

“ DEAR CIs, 

“I promised to tell you howI got on. I’m 
all right. Don’t you getit into your head that I 
can’t paddle my own canoe. I’ve got a scheme to 
makesome big money. I'll tell you more about it later. 
Meanwhile let me have ten dollars immediately to 
bridge over. I wantit asaloan. Send it care of 
Milliken’s cigar store, No. 76 Varick St., and don’t 


give me away to the rest of them. 
“ Your brother, 
“ BANNY.” 


She gave the letter an impulsive toss that 
sent it across the chamber where it fell upon 
the floor. A moment later she picked it 
up and ran over its contents again as if 
searching for some merit that had at first 
escaped her. Finally she laid it on the 
table and went impulsively in search of her 
father. He was in the library. She came 
in softly through the adjoining study and 
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heard Mr. St. Clair’s voice as he walked the 
floor. She stopped and without intending 
to listen, heard him say, ‘ Senator, you are 
a man of the world and you understand that 
in dealing with it we must not antagonize 
its prejudices—at least if we intend to use 
it. Now the religious prejudice is the most 
universal and the most deep-seated. I 
suppose it will be another five hundred 
years before science eradicates it entirely, 
for it is inextricably mixed up with our tra- 
ditions and our desires.” 

She did not hear any more. She turned 
and almost fled noiselessly from the room, 
pursued by a discomfort that it was impos- 
sible to define. 

Wandering about with an uneasy burden 
of her own and trying to avoid the guests, 
she ran into the arms of Louise. “I don’t 
know what is the matter with me, but I’m 
terribly upset,” she said. “I want to talk 
to father and he is avoiding me. I’m afraid 
he and Mr. McBurney have had some kind 
of an understanding. Who are Mr. Mc- 
Burney and Mr. St. Clair that they should 
disturb our family in spite of us?” 

Louise tried to calm her. “ You must 
not speak so contemptuously of our guests,” 
she said. “Mr. St. Clair appears to be a 
conservative gentleman and has no desire 
to disturb anything.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Cicely 
with serious interest. 

“‘ My dear, you have worked yourself into 
a hysterical condition about nothing. If 
you wish to speak to father, I will go with 
you now. Neither Mr. St. Clair nor any- 
body else can prevent it,” Louise said calmly. 

How much that was like their mother. 

They marched directly into the library 
where Mr. St. Clair was still delivering him- 
self and as soon as the senator saw Louise’s 
face he submitted. “I'll have to ask you, 
Mr. St. Clair, toallow me a few minutes of 
family consultation,” he said. ‘Take one 
of those cigars and I’ll join you on the 
veranda later.” 

The guest politely withdrew and the 
senator, pointing to two chairs remarked, 
“* Now then, fire away, my dears.: I suppose 
dinner will be ready in twenty minutes,” 
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“Kingdoms have 
What’s the most 


looking at his watch. 
been won in less time. 
urgent business ? ” 

“ Mr. McBurney,” said Cicely. 

The father laughed in a sonorous way. 
“ Upon my word, I thought you were going 
to desecrate the Sabbath with finances or 
sisterly differences. Shall I give orders to 
the servants to watch Mr. McBurney and 
see that he doesn’t commit some overt act?” 

“Mr. McBurney is annoying Cicely and 
acts as if he had your warrant for it,” said 
Louise. 

‘« My dear child,” said the father, looking 
at Cicely with benignant superiority—and 
both Cicely and her sister knew that “ dear 
child” always prefaced a show of parental 
authority. “Mr. McBurney is the first 
young gentleman that I have taken the 
liberty of inviting to my house because I 
thought him a worthy companion of my 
youngest daughter. I think if you will take 


the trouble to treat him courteously that 
you will find my judgment is correct.” 


“ But, father—he makes love to me— 
awful, serious love and jumps to the con- 
clusion that I must consent to marry him 
and I can’t do that, you know.” 

“My child, I have been laboring under 
the delusion that you must marry some one. 
Are you going to correct me? Isn’t it time 
that you regarded the possibilities of mar- 
riage in some other light than that of a 
calamity?” 

“In view of Mr. McBurney,” said Cicely, 
“T fear I must regard it as a calamity.” 

‘“‘ Father,” said Louise, “ must we under- 
stand that you had marriage in view when 
youinvited Mr. McBurney into this family?” 

‘“‘Louise,” asked the father, “don’t you 
think that marriage as a possibility has been 
strangely overlooked by part of the family ?” 

“No,” replied Louise. “It has only 
been rejected as a calculated business prop- 
osition. There was a time when you 
would have consulted your daughters before 
making up your mind to such a course.” 

“T have consulted with them—two of 
them are married and ought to receive for 
their opinions the respect due to matrons.” 

Louise and Cicely looked at each other. 
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The same thought went through both minds. 
—*This is not a whim of the father, but a 
conspiracy of the sisters.” 

“And I, not being an interested party, 
was not consulted,” exclaimed Cicely. 

“But it is due to your sisters to believe 
that your interests were,” said the father. 

“Yes, of course,” rejoined Cicely. ‘“ Kate 
wouldn’t consult her own, would she, Louise?”’ 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” said the senator 
gravely. “I trust we all have your interest 
atheart. I want you to treat Mr. McBurney 
as my honored guest. As to your affections 
—well, my dear, so long as we are sure of 
our share of them, we shall not attempt to 
control them. Louise, isn’t it about time 
that dinner was ready? By the way—what 
do you think of Mr. St. Clair? Doesn’t he re- 
mind you of Hamlet? A very remarkable 
man that, Louise,—very remarkable—alto- 
gether too intellectual to get on, I’m afraid. 
He wants a practical man like myself to 
keep him down to earth.” 

** We have not seen as much of him as of 
Mr. McBurney,” said Louise, “and con- 
sequently haven’t such pronounced opinions 
with respect to him.” 

“Then you really have pronounced opin- 
ions about the other young man, have you?” 

“‘ Very pronounced,” said Cicely promptly. 
“He smokes, swears, plays cards, races 
horses; doesn’t earn any money and spends 
a great deal.” 

“ Nothing else? ” 

“Yes. He is frivolous minded. He guys 
Mr. St. Clair behind his back—he’s an im- 
petuous monkey. I have a profound detes- 
tation of him. You wouldn’t have me treat 
a man with affection when I detest him, 
would you ?” 

‘“‘ My child,” said the senator getting up, 
“T fancy you have a passing detestation for 
all young men, but you'll get over it. I 
assure you, you will.” Then he kissed her on 
the forehead and indicated very plainly that 
he thought the session was over. 

“ Sit down a moment, father,” said Louise. 
“TI have something else to say to you.” 

“ Will it not keep till to-morrow, my dear? 
I shall have something to say to you then 
about the management of affairs.” 
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“ T should rather you said it now, father.” 

He looked at his watch. “Very well— 
make it brief. I was going to ask you to 
consult our position and influence in the 
county in the supervision of affairs. I don’t 
want you to be too economical, my dear, for 
your station. I know how judicious and 
frugal you are, but we have always kept up 
a hospitable and generous establishment 
and we must not now depart from the custom 
of the house.” 

Cicely looked at Louise very significantly. 
The same thought was passing through 
both their minds again, There was a slight 
tone of reprimand in the father’s words. 
Louise was calm and Cicely thought a shade 
paler. 

“T am glad you spoke of it,” she said. 
“Tam sorry though that you did not inquire 
of me first. I wish to resign from to-day 
whatever authority I have. I will bring 
you the accounts and vouchers in the morn- 
ing. Ido not feel that I can any longer 


take charge of your affairs.” 


“You are talking nonsense, Louise.” 

“No. I am speaking my convictions. 
I shall leave the family home on Monday. 
If you choose to make me an allowance, 
well and good—if not, I will depend upon 
my own exertions.” 

Cicely sat aghast. Mr. Van Houghton 
flushed almost purple, but he recognized in 
his daughter a spirit that would carry out 
her determination. 

“My dear girl,” he-said—and when he 
said “ dear girl,” they both knew that he was 
going to put the authoritative aside. ‘“ You 
surprise and pain me—yes, you do. I did 
not expect such an exhibition of temper in 
my daughter.” 

“ Father,” said Louise very calmly, “I 
haven’t a bit of temper. Iam a little hurt 
perhaps, but that would not make me do or 
say anything that was disrespectful to you.” 

“What do you mean by talking about 
going away?” 

“T mean that and nothing else. I will 
not stay here and even inadvertently help 
to broaden the breach that is taking place 
in the family and see my sister, against her 
best instincts, forced to associate with men 
D-Sep. 
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that are unworthy of her. Whatever you 
do, father, you must acquit me of all com- 
plicity. I hope you will give me time in the 
morning to go over the accounts. My mind 
is made up.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE moment Cicely got her sister alone, 
she clung to her and broke out in expostula- 
tions. 

“What have you done, Louise? You 
cannot be in your right mind. If you leave 
this house, I will go with you.” 

“No,” replied Louise firmly. ‘I have 
been thinking of it for some time. I can 
see no other way. But your staying does 
not involve a principle or any responsibility. 
By going away [ shall avoid a family colli- 
sion and I want to devote myself to some 
larger interests in the world.” 

Cicely saw at once that the determination 
was not a sudden one and was not likely to 
be changed. She knew by experience that 
mere coaxing would be in vain and she was 
pained to find out that Louise had been 
making quiet preparations for a change. 
So she gave way to sisterly lamentations 
and Louise comforted her. “My dear,” 
she said, “ so long as it was a duty to stay 
here and carry out the wishes of our mother, 
I was willing to sacrifice myself. Now that 
it is growing impossible, I will not counte- 
nance the change by my presence and ac- 
quiescence. I was not made for the ignoble 
strife of petty interests and cannot lend my- 
self to the small intrigues of selfishness. I 
must be about my work, here or elsewhere, 
and elsewhere it will be a larger work.” 

“Tell me about your work. I will help 
you.” 

Louise shook her head. “I cannot tell 
you,” she said, “I have only the resolve. 
Sometime when I see clearer I will tell you 
about it.” 

“Then our home will go to pieces,” ex- 
claimed Cicely. “I see it all. You can 
save it and you run away and leave me to 
my fate.” 

“Do you think that my staying would 
save it? Oh, Cicely, you cannot see what 
is coming and it is just as well. We must 


”? 
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make our own homes if our desires are to 
be carried out. Keep your courage up and 
stand firm. Wherever we are, there is a 
bond between us stronger than our personal 
interests.” 

When the family assembled at the dinner 
table, there was a formal air instantly appar- 
ent, as if something had disturbed the spon- 
taneity of everyone’s spirits. Mr. Van 
Houghton was rather forced in his buoyancy. 
Cicely was nervous and Kate telegraphed 
to Naomi that the younger sister had been 
crying. Louise was sedate and pensively 
courteous and Mr. McBurney, who made 
several peculiar sallies, found that they fell 
still-born. It was not a long sitting and the 
conversation became desultory and finally 
settled into platitudinous little eddies. 

Later in the day when the drowsy and 
overfed afternoon supervened, the father 
took his nap and his two married daughters 
who inherited some of his habits locked 
themselves in their rooms for similar indul- 
gence and the field was clear for the two 
guests. Mr. McBurney planted himself 
with a cigar on a rustic seat in the lilac 
bushes and sent out appealing notifications 
to Cicely that he was waiting for her, and 
Louise who sat with a tablet in her hands 
on the veranda musing, saw Cicely go down 
the path and stand in front of him with all 
the rigidity that implies a painful duty. 
And just at that moment Mr. St. Clair came 
round the corner of the veranda and seeing 
Louise, addressed her : 

“Miss Van Houghton,” he said, “I have 
been admiring your home from all points of 
view. It seems to me that your father’s 
accounts of it were not exaggerated. It is 
as near the pastoral ideal as man can get. 
You ought to be very happy if environment 
can bring happiness.” 

“Tell me, Mr. St. Clair,” said Louise, 
“do you think you could be happy if you 
were to change places with me? ” 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied Mr. St. Clair 
promptly, as he stood looking down admir- 
ingly at her, “at least not in my present 
condition of development. A man must do 
his work before he can rest and I have not 
done mine.” 
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“ And you think you could not do itin 
this peaceful atmosphere? ” 

“I’m afraid not. Peace, with a man,, 
has to be conquered in an arena, It isn’t 
a natural gift. Besides I have a theory that 
Nature doesn’t confer any joy—she only 
reflects in magnificent enlargement our own 
peaceofmind. I alwaysthink of Coleridge’s 
couplet when I get close to Nature: 

“ «Tt is her largeness and her overflow 

Which, being incomplete, disquieteth me so.’ 

I don’t think I have yet earned the right of 
the old widow we spoke of, to enjoy Nature. 
Probably the incompleteness of my own 
work makes me restless. I beg your pardon 
for this obtrusion of myself. I doubt if a 
woman can understand a man’s anxiety to 
be doing something.” 

“ Ah, there you mistake a woman. I[ 
believe it interests her deeply, if she be a 
true woman, and can see how much there is 
to be done.” 

“You surprise and delight me, Miss 
Van Houghton, because Iso seldom find 
women who have the patience to put up 
with our visionary ambitions. It sounds 
very egotistical to be talking of vast accom- 
plishments instead of putting them voice- 
lessly in evidence, and yet with the eager 
and imaginative man the ideal must precede 
the actual. I was wondering early this 
morning as the sun woke me up and I lay 
there inhaling the early fragrance, if this 
life would not enervate me and, at the best, 
substitute a few delicious sensations for a 
fighting principle. Do you know that you 
are the best answer to that inquiry? Nature 
probably refines and chastens certain tem- 
peraments.” 

Louise listened with a dreamy sense. It 
seemed to her that Mr. St. Clair almost 
echoed some of her own unexpressed 
thoughts. He leaned against a pillar of the 
big porch gracefully as he spoke and the 
vines swayed gently around him. He was 
not exactly addressing her but giving free 
expression to his mood. He swept her, 
without knowing it, into a visionary condi- 
tion, and once started he kept right along. 

“T fear you will not understand,” he said, 
“but I sometimes think there are men who 
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come into the world with an unfinished bur- 
den of work upon them, transmitted from 
some one who fellinthe traces. I feel that 
way at times, but itis not in the scheme of 
Nature to expect any sympathy with ‘the 
feeling.” 

“ And yet,” said Louise, “it is that alone 
that interests me in you. You have my 
sympathy.” 

“ T am very grateful for it, believe me, for 
no one is more sensible than I of the 
inadequacy of a man’s work without a 
woman’s approval and interest. He has to 
arrive at his conclusions by the most 
laborious processes and when he arrives, he 
is pretty sure to find that some woman was 
there before him and had no processes.” 

“‘T should like to hear about your work,” 
said Louise. ‘What is it you want to do?” 

“ T am afraid I cannot condense it into an 
explanation. Broadly—I want to get into 
the ranks of suffering, despairing, dying 
humanity and sound the notes of hope and 
faith specifically. I have got to do this 


along the lines of my abilities and they ra- 


diate from an art center. I am going to 
make an effort to organize esthetics on a 
theistic basis—show men, if I can, that it is 
God looking through things that makes 
beauty. Preach the secular evangel of the 
oughtness and sweetness of things to the 
purged eye ; fight the materialism of the day 
with the universal spiritualism of man and 
make Art the hand-maiden of Religion and 
the higher civilization. It sounds very 
sweeping, doesn’t it? But you ask me to 
tell you and my enthusiasm answers you.” 

“It sounds very noble and worthy, I am 
sure,”’ replied Louise, “‘ and I wish I might 
help you in some way.” 

She sat with her head resting on her hand 
in a pensive attitude and Mr. St. Clair 
thought that she was a singularly saintlike 
woman seen thus. 

“Tt is very precious encouragement to 
hear you say so,” he replied. ‘ The sympa- 
thy and faith of a woman like you, Miss 
Van Houghton, ought to make a man’s 
fight doubly heroic and very easy.” 

“T doubt if the woman of our day could 
confine herself to sympathy and faith. She 
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is beginning to take an interest in good 
works.” 

“It’s a splendid augury for the good 
works,” said Mr. St. Clair. ‘“ They have 
been terribly lop-sided until woman came to 
their aid. The wonder is that centuries of 
subservience and petty personal cares have 
not quenched her indomitable soul. She 
takes to the ether of our times, Miss Van 
Houghton, with her primal wings. I think 
perhaps if I had been favored with the 
companionship of a mother, a sister, or even 
a friend who was a true woman, I should be 
farther on my road than Iam now. There 
are dismal gaps in a man’s personality at 
times that nothing but a woman can fill. I 
beg your pardon, but it is a confession of a 
masculinity which, in itself, is incomplete, 
like Nature.” 

Louise did not reply. Just then she was 
thinking of Cicely, who had taken a seat 
beside Mr. McBurney on the rustic bench 
and she was saying to herself, “ I wonder 
if that girl is lapsing into the foolishness of 
all girls.” Mr. St. Ciair therefore pursued 
his own audible reverie. 

“‘T shall go away with a fresh encourage- 
ment if I have made myself understood to 
one woman.” 

“IT think I understand you,” said Louise. 
“JT don’t find it difficult to comprehend 
unselfish motives and generous aspirations.” 

“Can you understand that it is a great 
incentive to a man so to live and work that 
he is sure of the approbation of one woman 
—even if she be only an invisible presence?” 

“T think,” said Louise, “that it would be 
better to live and work with the conscious- 
ness of a higher approbation.” 

Mr. St. Clair paused a moment as if the 
answer was unexpected. He plucked a leaf 
of the honeysuckle vine and twirled it round 
his finger and then said, 

“You are right. Your thoughts only 
prove to me that woman in some way rep- 
resents to a man that higher approbation 
by directing him to it. You could have an 
immeasurable influence on the life of a 
purely intellectual man, Miss Van Hough- 
ton.” 

She got the conversation out of this 
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delicate cu/ de sac with a woman’s directness. 
“Did you think of lecturing, Mr. St. Clair?” 

“Yes, I have already been put on the 
courses and have been received with much 
favor.” 

“‘ Does that measure your ambition ?” 

“By no means. It is merely a step to 
the end. I hopeto awaken a new spirit in 
Art and get some of the best minds in the 
country interested in establishing a National 
Conservatory of Esthetics.” 

“Esthetics?” she repeated inquiringly 
and doubtfully. A grotesque idea occurred 
to her that the fighting man had suddenly put 
ona dress coat. ‘ Esthetics doesn’t associate 
itself in my mind with an arena,” she said. 

“ Quite natural,” he replied. ‘“ Weget our 
idea of the arena from Rome, not from 
Greece, where it was big enough to take in 
life itself. I would not erect shrines in the 
factories, but in those countries where labor 
is a psalm, the workmen carry madonnas 
with them round their necks and look at 
them with prayers, in the intervals of toil.” 


For some reason this did not appeal to 


Louise. She got up saying, “ I don’t think 
I quite understand the esthetic side of it, 
but that may be owing to my ignorance.” 

He joined her and they walked together 
along the veranda. “I don’t think there is 
a wide difference in our estimate though 
there is some variation in our points of view. 
Let me thank you again for your sympathy.” 

Cicely saw them walking together and 
she said to herself, “‘ I wonder what Louise 
finds in Mr. St. Clair to interest her. To 
me he is a bore.” She had come to Mr. 
McBurney as he sat there on the rustic seat, 
intending to be rigidly condescending, and 
as she stood in front of him, she said with 
a girl’s flush on her face, “‘ You had some- 
thing brief and final to say to me.” 

“Oh, come now, I didn’t say it would be 
brief and you did not say it should be final.” 

“‘ What was it you wanted to say to me?” 

“ | wanted to tell you what your father 
said. We didn’t get on at all.” 

That gave her a little more freedom. 
“ Well, sir, you didn’t agree with my father. 
Do you expect to agree with me?” 

“Oh, yes, we'll get along nicely, if you 
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don’t sit on me at the start.” 

“TI doubt it, if you are going to use slang.” 

“Slang? What slang ?—Oh,—-sit on me. 
Well, don’t snub me, that ’s what I mean. 
Can’t you sit down a moment ?” 

** Please say what you have to say, Mr. 
McBurney.” 

“ All right, you stand there and tower. 
I’ll just bask. It was like this. I said, 
‘ Senator, to cut it short I’m head over heels 
in love with your daughter and I can’t ex- 
plain matters to her unless I’ve got your 
permission.’ And he says, ‘ My dear young 
friend, you have my permission. I talked 
with your father and uncle about it last 
September and we all agreed it was a good 
thing for the families, sogo ahead. Cicely ’s 
of marriageable age—she ’s a good girl and 
I’ve made up my mind that I’ll take a hand 
myself in marrying the rest of my daughters.’ 
‘Oh, excuse me,’ says I, ‘Senator, my 
family has got nothing to do with it, and I 
wouldn’t throw my family in her face if she 
don’t like me, and as for marrying, I’ve got 
five years yet. All I ask is a fair field and 
if Miss Cicely sits—I beg your pardon— 
throws me over, all the fathers in the world 
couldn’t make me hang after her. I’m 
going to have an interview with her. If she 
says thumbs down, why, good evening. If 
she says, you’re a frank kind of fellow and 
I’ll put up with you till I find a better—why 
philopena, Senator, that’s all there is to it.’ 
Hold onaminute, Miss Van Houghton, you 
see I knew something about you before I 
saw you. Banny used to show me your 
letters when we were in the Military School. 
He was three years younger than I and I 
kinder fathered him.” 

“Did you know Banny? What a piece 
of impudence to show my letters.” 

“Wasn't it? But I saw’em, kisses, post- 
scripts, and all. Say, he kinder worshiped 
you and he got me in the way of it before I 
knew. Oh, he did some foolish things, I 
know—we all did—but he was eighteen 
carat at bottom. I found that out the first 
dress parade day. None of ’em thought he 
would fight because he wouldn’t let us make 
a match, but when Will Sanderson abused 
little Bainsley, he turned in and stood up to 
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him like a professional. Yes, he did, and 
knocked him out, too; he always would 
fight like a Thracian ona sentiment. We 
were chums after that. I never saw a 
fellow with his shoulders who broke down 
so easy in his head lights—cried so easy I 
mean. I always thought it was an infernal 
shame that he fell out with his governor, 
because if there ever was a boy who went 
all to smash when he thought he’d wronged 
his dad, Banny was the chap. Miss Van 
Houghton, I didn’t mean to make you cry— 
but you’ll excuse me if I take my affidavit, 
you look just like him now.” 

Cicely sat down on the bench regardless 
of Mr. McBurney. She was thinking of her 
brother. To her there was deep pathos in 
this story, for it seemed all at once that a 
great heart that might have been saved had 
gone astray for want of assisting strength 
and tact. “Why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore that you knew Banny?” she said 
snappishly. 

“I kinder thought the family had turned 
But you 


him down, don’t you know. 
brought him back to me and I couldn’t help 


telling you. Say, if I was a sister, I’d sell 
out to have a brother think as much of me 
as he did of you. When he gota letter 
from you, he used to go over it half a dozen 
times and then pin it up on his looking-glass. 
I think he sort of depended on you to be a 
guardian angel like.” 

Cicely suddenly remembered herself and 
said, “ You didn’t ask me to meet you here 
so you could talk about my brother, did you?” 

“No, I did n’t—that ’s honest. It never 
entered my head. Things never do till it’s 
too late. I wanted to talk about myself. 
Now here goes. Don’t you get up and run 
away. I haven’t got that fellow St. Clair’s 
sweet tongue. I’m dead straight though. 
There isn’t anything wrong in my making 
the acquaintance of a lady like you, is there ?” 

“ That’s an absurd question, Mr. McBur- 
ney.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. 
wasn’t acquainted with me. 
well acquainted with myself; but that’s all 
Iask. It’s like this—you’re different from 


But I feel as if you 
I ain’t very 
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most girls. You stand a fellow off and 
always make things panicky—you’ve got it 
into your head that I’ll make a fool of my- 
self. Say, I’ll promise you I never will. 
I’ll just go as you please on the outskirts 
hat in hand, till you get acquainted ; do the 
respectful thing on the border—you needn’t 
shy at that.” 

Cicely began to laugh a little nervously in 
spite of herself. “Mr. McBurney,” she said, 
“T think you are talking nonsense. I cannot 
see that you should consult me about going as 
you please. What have I to do with it?” 

Mr. McBurney looked a little dazed for a 
moment as if this answer produced a tem- 
porary aberration of his intellect. ‘ Well,” 
he remarked, “I don’t suppose you have 
anything to do with it. I wish you knew 
me as well as Banny does. Where is Banny, 
anyhow?” 

“‘ My brother is in the city.” 

“Is he? Whereabouts? He didn’t say 
anything to you about me, did he?” 

“No, he never mentioned your name, but 
I have not seen as much of my brother 
lately as I should like to. You know he is 
a little wild.” 

“He wild? Well, you ought to know 
some of the rest of ’em. Your brother was 
built for a missionary or something of that 
sort, Miss Van Houghton.” 

* You don’t think he was any worse than 
the other boys?” 

“Worse? He wasn’t a circumstance to 
Beekman and Von Hame and Cranston and 
O’Donohue—besides he always broke him- 
self up afterwards when it was over—they 
never did. Well, I’m talking about your 
brother again. You ’dlikeit better, Isuppose, 
than talking about myself. You see I knew 
Banny so well that I somehow felt as if I 
was n’t an out and out stranger to the family. 
If he’s in New York, I think I’ll hunt him 
up in a dayortwo. I’m going to run down: 
If you have any word to send—Oh, you 
did n’t tell me what his address is.” 

“T have it in the house,” said Cicely. 
“T’ll see if I can hunt it up for you. You 
don’t want it now?” 

“Oh, no. I'll come and get it any time.” 


(To be continued. ) 





THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES OF VENICE. 


BY P. MOLMENTI. 


TRANSLATED FOR 


ENICE is now offering an artistic 
feast to the whole civilized world by 
opening an International Art Expo- 

sition, to which great geniuses have sent 
their productions. But nevertheless in the 
air of Venice the mind is drawn away from 
these noble creations of modern art back to 
the past, and the finest masterpiece of the 
Exposition is after all Venice herself. 

After having gone through the galleries 
where the great conceptions of contempo- 
raneous talent are displayed, we come out 
to look again on the lagoon, to look from 
among the trees of the public gardens once 
more on Venice fraught with enchantments, 
and we experience such an esthetic pleasure 
as no embodiment of art could ever give us. 


Our imagination reconstructs the great cen- 
turies of the republic, its warlike power, its 
political glories, its civil wisdom, its luminous 
art ; recollections which eclipse the light of 
the art of the present day, shut up within 
the narrow walls of the Exposition Building. 

Old Venice had its Expositions, but not 


confined indoors. Under the free heaven 
they were held, in the most beautiful hall in 
the world—the Square of St. Mark’s. 

At the feast of Ascension there were built 
on the square a large number of booths, 
where painters, sculptors, glass-workers, 
goldsmiths, cloth-makers, silk-weavers, and 
embroiderers in silver and gold would ex- 
hibit their work. The divine production of 
the mind found itself, without feeling itself 
lowered thereby, side by side with manual 
labor. In the last years of the republic one 

-could see, close to the cobbler’s bench, the 
group of Dedalus and Icarus, Canova’s mas- 
terpiece. Thus Venice preserved the tra- 
dition and instinct of art, and art fashioned 
industry and became riches. In fact, in the 
slow development of her arts we are permit- 
ted to read a great part of the inner history 
of Venice. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE ITALIAN 


““NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.” 


At the beginning of the city, it would be 
useless to think of culture. But the region 
round about it had been famed in the palmy 
days of Rome for its beautiful towns, sump- 
tuous villas, industry and learning. It had 
given birth ‘to Virgil, Livy, and Catullus. 
When at the time of the barbarian invasions 
the Venetians were forced to leave their 
homes they took refuge on the islands which 
now form the city of Venice. The natural 
obstacles to be overcome in their new abodes 
seem to have increased their spirit rather 
than diminished it. 

Agnello Partecipazio, in the year 811, em- 
bellished the rising community with bridges 
uniting the various islands. Greek architects 
sent by Leo, the Byzantine emperor, built be- 
tween 813 and 820 the monastery of San Fac- 
caria. About the same time the foundations 
of the Ducal Palace were laid, and in 829 the 
basilica of St. Mark was begun by Greek 
workmen, who were employed in other re- 
ligious and secular edifices in the new city. 

But art at this time was almost exclusively 
restricted to the ornamentation of churches. 
The basilica of St. Eufemia on the island of 
Grado, reared by the Greek patriarch Elia, 
was adorned with mosaics and precious mar- 
bles, as the splendid pavement which still 
remains shows most conclusively. It is 
made of black, red, and yellow pieces, very 
much like wall tapestries in appearance, and 
has many inscriptions, also in mosaic, com- 
memorating the names of those who con- 
tributed to its construction. This was al- 
ready in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

At the beginning of the ninth, Grado had 
a Mecenas in the patriarch Fortunatus, whose 
will is the first important document of the 
history of the industries which flourished 
among the lagoons, and which perhaps were 
born there. Inthis will he speaks of damask 
cloths, interwoven with gold, and of purple 
cloth with the story of the Epiphany in em- 
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broidery. He describes linen curtains con- 
taining inscriptions, chandeliers shaped like 
crowns, silver candelabra in the form of har- 
rows, gilt vases, gold and silver statues, 
gems and pearls. His words throw a ray of 
light over the designs of the first arts of 
Venice. Under the patriarch John, who ruled 
the church at Grado from 814 to 818, the 
cathedral was enriched with new marbles 
pleasingly and fantastically sculptured by 
the Grecian chisel. 

Torcello, where squalor now reigns, was 
once the most delightful island of all, boast- 
‘ing of churches splendidly decorated by the 
fugitives from the mainland. Its cathedral 
possessed a wheel made of beautiful mosaic 
work, which aroused so much admiration 
that it gave its name to the building where 
it was, and to the baptismal font of St. John, 
from which the water carried under the floor 
poured forth into the basin through animal 
heads in bronze. Ammoriano, rich in indus- 


tries and population, still preserves its cele- 
brated church of the ninth century with 
those remains of Italo-Byzantine sculptures 


which are also found in other islands. The 
sacred edifices, almost all built by Greek 
workmen, became schools in which all the 
arts were united to a common end. In the 
church the architect, painter, sculptor in 
wood and marble, maker of mosaics, gold- 
smith, embroiderer of altar-cloths and the 
other handicraftsmen known to the epoch 
worked and had their belongings. 

The old Latin traditions had been brusque- 
ly interrupted by the catastrophe which 
had caused the first Venetians to seek 
a sure asylum in the islands of the lagoon. 
Every vestige of the civilization of antiquity 
was lost, other dwellings, another life. 
The ruins of the Roman monuments, de- 
stroyed, overturned by the barbarians, served 
as material for building, and Venice wel- 
comed, even in her art, new and foreign 
forms, the Byzantine especially, full of dar- 
ing and grandeur, furnishing proof, even 
in minute particulars, of a prodigiously 
skillful technique. 

This oriental art. in which splendor is not 
divorced from gracefulness, transplanted to 
the Venetian lagoon (thanks to the constant 
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relations of sailors, traders, and alliances), 
was assimilated by the Italic genius. Lux- 
ury and the love for the beautiful grad- 
ually mingled with secular life as it did with 
the objects of worship. The earliest Venetian 
chronicles speak of workshops of weaving, 
dyeing, silk manufacturing, linen, velvet, 
glass, of foundries of metals, of makers of 
organs, Eginhard relates that a Venetian 
priest, George, was called to Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 826 on account of his skill in building or- 
gans, an arthe had learned from the Greeks, 
Orso I., who ascended the ducal throne in 
864, sent to Emperor Basil of Macedonia 
twelve great bells as a gift toa church in 
Constantinople. Pietro Orsolo II., doge in 
991, presented Otho III. with a cup of fine 
workmanship and two thrones ornamented 
with pieces of ivory. Nor were these roughly 
made articles, since they went to Germany 
where working in ivory constituted a good 
share of the religious and secular fur- 
nishings, such as covers of books, portable 
altars, diptychs, hunting horns, flagons, etc. 
The diptych of the museum of Cluny which 
was made in the days of Otho IL, is still 
famous. In 972 Otho II. had married a 
Greek princess, who brought to Germany 
the artistic tastes of her fatherland, among 
them the skill of working in ivory, which 
in Byzantium was a material much used 
in articles of luxury, and of church adorn- 
ment, as we see by the episcopal chair 
in ivory of Maximian, dating from 550 and 
now to be seen in the sacristy of the cathe- 
dral at Ravenna. 

From the Greeks the Venetians had also 
learned the manufacture of articles in gold 
and silver, together with silk weaving. The 
old Frankish historians narrate that Charle- 
magne loved to put on a Venetian tunic. Of 
no less importance and of as early an origin 
is the art of gilding on leather, which be- 
came a considerable traffic in the East and 
Spain. Venice was the first Italian city in 
which leathers were gilded after the manner 
of the Orient. All kinds of eastern goods 
and spices were exposed for sale in Rialto 
as early as the end of the ninth century. 
Tyre, Damascus, Alexandria contributed 
their cloths. From the harbors of Africa 
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came hides, gems, ivory, and gold-dust. In 
the Sea of Azof the Venetian merchants 
bought skins of wild animals, while the con- 
quering Tartars offered to them in the ports 
of the Black Sea the rich spoils of the im- 
mense regions which they had sacked from 
China to Syria. The inhabitants of north- 
ern and eastern Europe, the Hungarians, 
Flemings, Germans, English, even Spaniards, 
flocked to the Adriatic to purchase and to 
sell. We read thatin the cold winter of 860, 
when the lagoons were frozen over, the 
foreign merchants, not being able to use 
their boats, came to Rialto in wagons. 
Venice, the connecting link between the 
East and the West, had banks and deposi- 
taries in many cities of Europe, especially in 
France. Herclothsand manufactures have 
been found in the old tombs of the Franks, 
while her fashions are to be recognized in 
French costumes as far back as the eleventh 
century. It is true that these styles were 
for the most part adaptations of Byzan- 
tine models. But they were handed on 


through Venetians to the other peoples of 


the West. Even Limoges got its knowledge 
of enameling from the doge Pietro Orsolo, 
who, a voluntary exile, had in 978 led Ve- 
netian workmen to that town. Goldbeating 
had come also from Byzantium, but it was 
practised most extensively at Venice by the 
eleventh century, particularly in the matter 
of ornaments for religious purposes. So 
with filigree work and the other more super- 
ficial arts of carving and chiseling. 

The state made use of the goldsmith’s craft 
to elaborate its coins. The ducat and the 
sequin were used throughout the world not 
only on account of their purity and weight, 
but also because of the artistic merit of the 
coin. It was the goldsmith’s art which 
here, as in Tuscany, was the origin of the 
sculpture of the Renaissance. Here was 
the school for these great geniuses who at- 
tained the summits of art through the modest 
ways of industry. A curious contrast is 
Venetian life in the first centuries of its be- 
ing. On one side the rude manners of the 
mariners of the Adriatic, for whom the waves 
had no terrors. On the other the lowly 
walls of the house adorned with treasures 
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precious through their art and worth, rich 
booty of war. 

But with the new conquests in the East 
and with the crusades a new spirit was mani- 
fest in industry and art. Little by little, 
by contact with different customs and forms, 
even the manners of the Venetians were be- 
coming modified. They not only navigated, 
traded, founded colonies, but, with keen im- 
pressions, carried about with them the germ 
of a new state of affairs, and felt themselves 
becoming initiated into all the refinements 
of a cultivated people. The immense and 
rich booty gained at Byzantium, in the cru- 
sade of which Villehardouin was the his- 
torian, was carried mostly to Venice. The 
traders who reached out to all the ports of 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean 
gave to the city a wonderful period of pros- 
perity. The mercantile squadrons of the 
state carried merchandise to the amount of 
more than 40,000,000 lire annually. 

The trade with the rest of Italy was very 
great. For instance, the Florentines alone 
sold to the Venetian market, every month, 
70,000 ducats of merchandise, receiving in 
exchange wool, silk, gold, and jewels, while 
the Lombards bought gold and silk goods to 
the amount of 250,000 sequins, cotton cloth 
to the amount of 200,000, and slaves to the 
amount of 30,000. 

The nobles, close up to the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, were still directing their 
trade in person. They were the princes and 
dukes of the islands of the archipelago, am- 
bassadors, legislators, generals, admirals, 
and at the same time mariners and mer- 
chants. Inthe fourteenth century Venice con- 
tained 190,000 inhabitants, counted 38,000 
sailors, almost a third of the male popula- 
tion, 16,000 operatives in the arsenal, and 
3,300 ships scattered over the seas. The 
mint coined a million gold ducats, 200,000 
silver coins and 80,000 copper annually. 
More than a thousand patricians had an 
income of from two to five hundred thousand 
lire a year. We must not forget what was 
the value of money at that time. 

Gradually finer and more elegant genera- 
tions come forward, and luxury and magnifi- 
cence become objects of desire. The fash- 
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ionschange. The imposing eastern costume 
is given up and French and Italian styles 
begin. Cloaks lined with furs, ermine col- 
lars, hats adorned with skins, tight sleeves, 
embroidered trousers, and puffed out hair 
come into vogue. Even woman, who up to 
that time had been a silent and hidden spec- 
tator of so many marvelous undertakings, 
emerges from her domestic walls, habited in 
fine garments with long trains and short 
waists, adorned with pearl necklaces, and 
her hair gathered into knots like garlands or 
confined by nets of gold. Art had come to 
Venice after so many toils and struggles. 
Culture and industry flourished together, and 
the superabundance of industrial life did not 
smother artistic good taste. 

Artistic woofs, or stuffs woven in silk and 
gold, are thought to have been introduced 
into Venice in 1094, when Henry III. re- 
paired to the lagoons, in order to worship 
the relics of St. Mark the Evangelist. In 
the train of the monarch was a Greek arti- 
san skilled in the weaving of silks and bro- 
cades. He taught his art to some Venetian 
ladies. But this account, which is preserved 
in the state archives, is probably a legend, 
only serving to prove how old the art of such 
weaving really is. 

After the crusades textile art reached per- 
fection, uniting to reminiscences of the East 
the study of French and Flemish models. 
The Arabian curve was joined to the lines 
and knots of Gothic art. The cloths were 
strewn with heraldic animals, bound together 
by crowns, interwoven with lilies, to which 
the different woofs and intertwinings of the 
threads with the design gave tone and re- 
flection. 

The extension of these ideas to other 
cloths and metals furnished the art of paint- 
ing with a powerful aid from the domain of 
industry. Indeed we may trace to them, 
their splendor and elegance, the harmony of 
their sober and lighter tints, the reason for 
the fascination exercised upon us by that 
prolific and magnificent school of painting 
which Venice had the glory of bringing forth 
from Vivarinito Bellini, from Titian to Paolo 
Veronese. The continual sight of those 
marvelously colored cloths accustomed the 
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painters to reproduce with vivid truthfulness 
the most unlike and lively colors. And even 
now after so many vicissitudes of wretched- 
ness and grief this taste for colors still sur- 
vives among the people of Venice. They 
can unite the most strident colors into the 
most delicate harmony. 

The other arts, outside of those due to com- 
merce and industry, were slow in developing 
among the inhabitants‘of the lagoons. Tus- 
cany outstripped her maritime rival both in 
sculpture and in painting. ‘The makers of 
the beautiful statues in St. Mark’s, the Delle 
Masegne brothers, were imitators of the 
great initiators of the Florentine craft, while 
Giotto had been dead nearly a century when 
Jacobello de Flor filled out the first great 
panel of the Venetian school, the Coronation 
of the Virgin, a rather frigid inspiration of 
Byzantine art. But toward the middle of 
the fifteenth century there appears in the la- 
goons, a school of painting which has for 
masters Jacopo Bellini and the Vivarini. 
Their drawing is still stiff, and their motions 
constrained. But what joyfulness and what 
a transparent color even in these primitive 
painters. 

Many followed them, improving on their 
art and adorning the century, until in the 
sixteenth the Venetian style reached its 
highest point in the works of Titian, Veron- 
ese, and Tintoretto. It was a happy art and 
a gay life. And society kept pace with its 
works of ornamentation Onthe Grand Ca- 
nal were regattas, serenades, illuminations, 
triumphs ; on the Square of St. Mark’s tour- 
naments, plays, bull fights .witnessed by the 
doge and the magistrates, clothed in the 
most magnificent garments in the world. 
Artistic inspiration was constant and easy. 

Every single object in Venice was in fact 
an artistic creation, because art impressed 
both industry and manners with its seal. 
The dwellings were no longer like the houses 
of private citizens, but were regal in their 
sumptuousness. A Milanese traveler of the 
fifteenth century, Casola, says he declines 
to describe the interior of the Venetian pal- 
aces for fear of not being believed. Gold 
was everywhere, he adds, “ more than in the 
time of Solomon.” 
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In the sixteenth century the desire for 
luxury is even greater. The walls are hung 
with gilt leathers and precious cloths, the 
doors carved andinlaid. Everywhere in the 
rooms are tables loaded down with vases of 
all hues and material. Sansovino writes, 
“It is impossible to conjecture what incred- 
ible_ riches are in the houses,” and Franco, 
describing the interior of the apartments, 
says, “‘ These will appear falsehoods to him 
who has not seen the rooms.” 

A long enumeration would be necessary 
in order to cite all the Venetian arts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There 
was the wood-carver who revived his in- 
spiration by means of the models of the 
sculptors, and who filled the dwellings with a 
free and fantastic decoration. Venetian 
furniture is rich in decorative taste. What- 
ever in the native temperament was excessive, 
pompous, conformed to oriental traditions, 
had been modified and held in check by the 
taste of the northern countries, who sent 
their artisans down tothe lagoons. The art 


of intaglios was growing more and more per- 
fect under the Canozzi and Morazzoni, while 
the beauties of inlaid wood were being mani- 
fest under the skillful hand of Giovanni da 


Verona, who completed the doors and 
benches of the Vatican, working on drawings 
made by Raphael. This man emulated 
painting with his incrustations of colored 
woods, with ivory and metal. Working in 
iron was also cultivated with particular care, 
and the manufacture of arms and armor un- 
der the Republic claimed perhaps the pri- 
macy of Europe. 

As with iron so with bronze. The doors 
of the baptistry at Florence were cast by a 
Venetian on Pisano’s models. Excellent 
also were the ceramics of Venice and es- 
pecially famous throughout the world were 
the arts of glass-making and lace. The 
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former was learned by contact with the 
East, and the shops in which they were ex- 
ercised had already by 1292 become so 
threatening a danger in case of fire that they 
were transported by order of the Council from 
Rialto to the island of Murano, where they 
flourished for many centuries and have even 
been revived at the present day. The mak- 
ing of mirrors, which began in the sixteenth 
century, spread the fame of this island from 
France to Persia. But the downfall of the 
industry came about with the substitution of 
machines for work by hand. 

Lace making has also suffered by the 
progress of mechanical invention, though 
the fame of Venetian point has not been at 
all diminished. It was carried on in the two 
most wretched and poverty stricken islands 
of the lagoon, and it is said to have had its 
origin in the shreds which came from the 
rich clothing of the nobles. Four centuries 
ago the fringes and lace of Venice were 
known throughout Europe, forthe chronicles 
of the time speak of the admiration which 
they excited on the queen’s cloak at the 
coronation of Richard III. of England. With 
the fall of the republic the industry declined, 
until in 1869 only one old woman could ex- 
ercise the art. But some patriotic citizens 
endeavored to re-establish it, and furnished 
this solitary survivor with a small number 
of pupils. 

From the seventeenth century the indus- 
tries and commerce of Venice began to fail 
in keeping with her fortunes. Yet art re- 
mained to cheer the idle mariner and the 
despairing merchant. But at last art also 
decayed and the sad servitude of the first 
part of the present century found no ar- 
tistic alleviations. Now Venice adds to the 
sweet poetry of remembrance the hopes of 
the future, and joins tothe joys of the olden 
art the noble attempts of the new. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


LOVE. 
I. Corinthians, xiii. 
[ September r.] 

HE chief revelation which God has 
made of Himself in His moral per- 
fections is contained in His Law and 

in HisGospel. And His Lawis all summed 
up in this—‘“ Thou shalt love.” It contains 
many precepts, it is exceeding broad, it is 
dispersed throughout Holy Scripture with a 
countless number of individual commands. 
These are summed up in the ten words which 
God wrote with His own finger on the two 
tables of stone, and gave to Moses to place 
in the ark as a testimony for ever. 

And these ten words are further summed 
up in the two great commandments. The 


first is, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and soul, and strength, 


and mind”; and the second is, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” . ... Now, 
sin is the transgression of the law, and the 
law is, ‘Thou shalt love”; hence it comes 
that sin is malice, hatred, and consequently 
the disobedient are characterized as “ fool- 
ish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and 
efvy, hateful and hating one another.” 

To love, according to the two great 
branches into which the one principle ex- 
tends, is all that God requires of us. “Thou 
shalt love.” And we have not loved, we 
have hated, we have been hateful and hating. 
3ut it is here that God finds occasion for the 
further display of His own character as love. 
For as love is the summary of the Law, so it 
is of the Gospel. The Law is God’s authori- 
tative will that we should love—the Gospel 
is the declaration of God Himself loving. 
Loving whom? “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.” 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God ”— 
that we did not—“ but that He loved us, and 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” ‘God commendeth His love toward 


us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” 

And now we may bring back both the 
branches—that all God’s Law is “Thou 
shalt love,” and all His Gospel is ‘‘God so 
loved”’—unto that from which they came. 
For the Law is one thing and the Gospel 
another—but the distinctions in both radiate 
back into the common principle, “God is 
love ”—which is followed by the corollary, 
“And he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” Love is the bond 
of unity. And what is the Law? Just the 
authoritative demand of the inward bond. 
Love is within, and the law is an external 
bond commanding, because an authoritative 
expression of God’s will, “‘ Thou shalt love.” 

Love spreads itself out into one or other of 
thetwomainbranches. ‘The firstis, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lordthy God.” And there isa 
claim on the whole being in this, ‘‘ With all 
thy heart, and soul, and strength, and mind” — 
the whole being, the whole power and faculties 
of the soul, all a man has in all its intensity. 
And the second includes the duty of self- 
love as the measure of neighbor-love—“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is 
duty in me to love myself, for it is the meas- 
ure of the duty I owe to my neighbor, to 
love him as myself. Ina certain sense, it 
may be, self-love may stand first—for it is as 
myself that I am to love my neighbor; first, 
but not higher, first among equals. 

It is described by its characters — 
partly negative, partly positive. We have 
the negative characters, by which it may be 
known that we possess not love; and posi- 
tive marks by which its presence may be 
ascertained. 


[ September 8.) 

“Love suffereth long and is kind.” I take 
it that the two clauses are to be read to. 
gether, without any stop between them, 
Love hath to endure; it must, with very 
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much to try it—with many things that have 
a tendency to abolish it. But it is not one, 
or two, or three, or four offenses that can 
destroy it. Itsuffers; and if offended again, 
it suffers. “Suffers? yes, but indicates that 
it feels offended—suffers, but gives for what 
it gets?” No, itsuffers long, and és hind: It 
is offended, and it is kind—is kind all the 
while. Love hath a patience of endurance, 
and the very meekness of its suffering brings 
more affliction, more injury, more insult. 

But it renders good for evil. It isthe char- 
acter of God, “merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” Jehovah is good unto all men, long- 
suffering and kind. How many affronts are 
going up hourly, momentarily, from earth to 
heaven! And how are we, earth’s inhabit- 
ants, thus a smokein His nostrils, a fire that 
burneth all the day long! And why comes 
there no second deluge to cover the earth? 
Why stop heaven’s bottles ? And why comes 
forth the sun, warming and enlightening the 
earth? And why do the spring and tender 


herb appear? And why is the year crowned 


with His goodness? Because God is long 
suffering and kind. God is love, and love 
suffers long, and is kind. ‘But I have so 
much to suffer.” And how long have you suf- 
fered it? Have you suffered at the hand of 
man so much, and borne it so long and so 
meekly, as God has borne from you? You 
have suffered long, but have you been kind? 
“T have tried it, but my patience is worn 
out.” Is yours, then, the love that “never 
faileth ’”? 

“Love envieth not.” Envy is an unhappy 
feeling with regard to the good of our neigh- 
bor, a desire that he should be stripped of 
it and we put in possession of it, and if that 
do not take place, thena grudge. Nowlove 
does not do that: “Love envieth not.” 
Does your hand ever envy the clear sight of 
youreye? Oryour eye the fleetness of your 
feet? No, we are one—one body. And 
so, love envies not. But self-love in the cen- 
ter—and that not real love, but only so- 
called—is that which, in fallen beings, takes 
the place which should be God’s. It has 
its own place, down in the second (great) 
sommandment ; but it goes out of its place 
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to occupy the place of God. Thus when 
one has made himself his center, he would 
draw in all good ever to himself; and there 
being but a limited quantity to be obtained, 
and another having got what he has not got, 
he envies. He has drawn back from the 
center of life, and so his neighbor’s good is 
his damage, and envy at God’s goodness 
rankles in his bosom. 
[ September 15.] 

“Love vaunteth not itself; is not puffed 
up.” As envy has reference to the good 
which my neighbor has got and I have not 
—which I have not, save as love has got it, 
because my neighbor has got it, and I am a 
member of him and he of me—so the vaunt- 
ing has reference to the good which I have 
got, and my neighbor has not. The envy 
looks at what 4e has got, and I have not; 
and the vaunting looks at what J have got, 
and hehas not. And sol humble my neigh- 
bor, I vaunt—“ Ah, I have this, I have 
that; I have done this, I have done that; 
I will do this, I will do that—what have you 
in comparison with that?” I keep my head 
up above my neighbor, because he has not 
got what I have. Well, but the advantage 
may be real. What of that? ‘“ Love is not 
puffed up.” Love is a self-renouncing, not 
a self-exalting principle—a self-denying, not 
a self-aggrandizing principle. 

“Doth not behave itself unseemly.” , It 
considers the fitness and proprieties of things. 
It is careful not only of everything that 
would cause an injury, but of what would 
touch painful feelings. It is attentive to the 
courtesies of life, to the amenities and pro- 
prieties of life. 

Have I not a right to do with my own as 
I please? That is mine, give it to me! 
Well, justice is a virtue; but “ Be not right- 
eous overmuch.” Be not overbearing and 
quarrelsome on every little occasion, saying, 
“‘ That is my own, and I must have it.” It 
is true that in cases where higher interests 
are at stake the right is to be maintained, 
although you yourself be connected with it ; 
but don’t, about every common matter, be 
maintaining your own rights, saying, “I 
have a right to that because it is my own.” 
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You ought rather to sacrifice your own 
rights, to suffer injustice at the hand of your 
neighbor, for the sake of the influence for 
good which you mightthus acquire over that 
neighbor. In the Talmud there is a saying 
which illustrates what is said about a “ right- 
eous man,” and “a good man,” Rom. V., 7. 
“He who says, Mine is mine, and thine is 
thine, is a just man; he who says, Mine is 
mine, and thine is mine, is a wicked man; 
he who says, Thine is thine, and mine is 
thine, is a good man,”—“ Seeketh not her 
own.” 

“ Ts not easily provoked.” Provocations will 
come, and objects of affection will cause 
provocation, and provocations coming will 
try love. And even love may be provoked. 
So it is with God, and so with the Lamb, 
when “the great day of His wrath is come.” 
But it takes much, very much, to provoke 
love; “it is not easily provoked.” 

“ Thinketh no evil.”” Not that love is blind 
where evil is to be seen. We are not to 
seek the purification of our hearts by putting 
out the eyes of our understanding—to be blind 
that we may be loving. But then, the un- 
loving heart is a suspicious heart, and the 
loving heart is an unsuspicious one. Some 
men’s characters are marked by exceeding 
suspiciousness. ‘They are always expecting 
some evil; and when they hear only part of 
the truth about any matter, they are ready 
to put the worst construction on it. The un- 
loving heart imagines a hundred evils to be 
in one’s neighbor which don’t exist. If his 
actions will bear two constructions, a good 
and a bad one, the unloving heart fastens on 
the worst; the loving heart gives the benefit 
of the most favorable construction it can 
without being blind. 

“ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth.’ ‘Truth is here put in opposition 
to iniquity, and the contrasts of Scripture 
are very instructive. Now why “iniquity” 
on the one hand, and “truth” on the other? 
Because falsehood and iniquity stand inti- 
mately connected: lies and iniquity; truth 
and right. A lie brought all sin into the 
world. And truth is connected with all that 
is good. Therefore, “Of His own will be- 
gat He us with the word of ¢ruth.” 
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[ September 22.| 

Love is of two kinds—the love of benevo- 
lence and the love of delight. The one is 
without regard to the qualities of those 
who are loved—without regard to return 
—without regard to any attractive qual- 
ity. Such is the love of God and Christ 
to us—pure benevolence. And it is this 
which sends out the city missionary, the 
Christian man, to the outcasts of society, not 
on account of any good they ave, but be- 
cause of the God they need, which he instru- 
mentally and God effectively can impart. 

But there is alsothe love of delight, which 
is a moral quality. Such is the love of God 
to His Son, and such also, because of the 
fruit of His own grace, is the affection of 
God and Christ. This love, we see, is not 
blind, it is discriminating—it “rejoiceth not 
ininiquity.” To the iniquity as iniquity it can- 
not extend itself; but in the proclamation of 
the word of grace God has made provision 
for evil doers being, by God’s grace, turned 
unto Him in true repentance, in newness of 
heart and life; and thus love can extend, and 
does extend, even to the workers of iniquity. 

But it rejoiceth not in iniquity, it is a false 
love which is extended to iniquity, which goes 
out to a man inthe way of cloaking and coun- 
tenancing his iniquity. ‘To love a man and 
to love his sin, isto love a man, and to love his 
ague, to love his fever. I cannot love a man 
and love his disease—I cannot love a man and 
love hissin, Yes, but blessed be God, through 
His grace love has something to give it joy, 
even in this world, where there is so much sin, 
and which is for the most part joyless. There 
is truth—it “rejoicethinthetruth.” “Truth 
shall spring out of the earth, and righteous- 
ness shall look downfrom heaven.” There 
is truth on earth, God has a people; there 
are righteous ways of God, and there are men 
walking in them. There are things by grace 
taking place in this world in which love can 
have joy, and it does rejoice, “rejoiceth in 
the truth.” 

“ Love beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Love 
does not say, “‘ This is insupportable.” Love 
has a way to bear it: it bears all bearable 
things, and it believes all believable things. 
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Of course, not such as are actually incredi- 
ble; but it is ready to believe. It easily be- 
lieves good ; and it needs great proof to make 
it believe what is bad. 

It hopeth all things that rightly may be 
hoped for. That caveat is necessary, and that 
caveat I know an unloving heart willabuse— 
making very little to be believable, to be hope- 
able. Butthere are things which in their own 
nature are bearable, and love finds that the 
bearableness of evils extends very far—the 
credibleness, the hopeableness, the endur- 
ableness of things. 


[ September 29.| 

We have, lastly, the commendation of love 
taken from its permanence: “ Love never 
faileth. But whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away.” These spiritual gifts 
have evanished, some of them atleast. They 
were necessary for the propagation of the 
Christian faith in these times—a time of in- 
fancy, in the midst of unbelieving Jews anda 


pagan world—a time when there had not been 
a Christian education from youth, which 
supplies in the church in great measure the 


want of many of them. For this and many 
other reasons, in the wisdom of God, these 
gifts have evanished. 

But faith, hope, and love are gracious— 
these vanish not. ‘Now abideth faith, 
hope, and love.” These vanish not while 
time is. 

But faith and hope do at last vanish. “We 
walk by faith, not by sight ’—by which the 
apostle intimates that walking by faith is one 
thing, and by sight another; and that the 
time will come, the efernity will come, when 
we shall walk by sight, therefore not by 
faith. 

It is so with hope—‘ We are saved by 
hope: but hope that is seen is not hope: for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? 
But if we hope for that we see not, then do 
we with patience wait for it ””—waiting till 
the desire comes. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


“ But the greatest of these is love.’ There 
is what Toplady calls “ The Euthanasia— 
the happy death of faith and hope.” Faith, 
when perfected, expires, sight takes place ; 
and hope, when perfected, expires, fruition 
takes place. But love perfected, continues— 
heaven is the place of perfected love, eter- 
nity its duration. 

What a noble grace is love! God is love. 
What says He in the Law?—*“ Thou shalt 
love.” What says Ee in the Gospel ?—‘“‘ God 
so loved.” The apostle, though he deter- 
mined to know nothing among the Corinthians 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, yet 
knew, as we see here, how to preach many 
agood sermon from that simple text, “ Christ 
crucified.” He preached love, which is the 
sum of the Gospel. From which this lesson 
is to be taken, “ If God so loved, we should 
love.” 

Love—the greatest of all the graces, 
greater than faith, greater than hope. The 
believer has his eye on a heaven of rest; 
it isa heavenof love. Love is the fruit that 
grows on this stem of faith and hope. There 
shall be no need of faith’s telescope where 
all is seen; there shall be no need of hope’s 
flight where there is the possession of all 
conceivable good, the full enjoying of God 
to all eternity. 

Hast thou this love? If thou hast it not, 
thou art nothing. Cast up what thou hast : 
but possess what thou mayest, if thou hast 
not love thou art nothing, and art getting 
nothing. It is a poor life that—to be noth- 
ing, and to be nothing profited. And if 
thou hast it not, what shall be the end of 
these things? Most assuredly, not that thou 
shalt be admitted into heaven, to turn God’s 
heaven into another hell. What shall be 
the end of it? O may this be the end of it 
to thee :—“‘ After that the kindness and love 
of God our Savior toward man appeared, 
according to His mercy He saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ our Savior.”— 
John Duncan, LL.D. 
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THE PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL, 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D., F.R.S.C. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

HE city of Montreal—the Canadian 
Liverpool—is the commercial me- 
tropolisofthe Dominion. Its massive 

majesty of architecture, its quaint, huge- 
gabled old stone houses, its picturesque 
Catholic churches of the ancien régime, the 
constant ringing of the many bells, the 
resonant French language heard on every 
side, and its foreign-seeming population, 
make it more like Rouen or Paris than like 
a New World city. Yet “the deadly 
march of improvement” is removing the 
ancient landmarks. Many of the narrow 
streets have been widened, and the fine 
group of buildings near the Place d’Armes 
would do credit to any city on the continent. 


It is said that no city in the world, except 


Liverpool and St. Petersburg, can boast 
such massive docks as those of Montreal. 
The stone embankment and the new dyke 
along the river front are noble pieces of 
engineering and construction. 

The most striking phenomenon in the 


neighborhood of Montreal is the Lachine 
Rapids, where the mighty St. Lawrence 
precipitates itself down a rocky steep. This 
sailing down hill produces a novel sensation, 
and is, in fact, an experience of some 
danger, the imminence of which is enhanced 
to the imagination by the roar of the boiling 
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RUNNING THE RAPIDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 
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ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 

current. Great nerve and force 

and precision are here required 

in steering ; an Indian pilot, skill- 

ful and experienced, takes charge 

of the wheel and extra hands 

stand byto assist. The vessel plunges into 
the broken and raging waters, she heaves 
and falls, rolls from side toside, and labors 
as if she wereinaheavy sea; the engine is 
eased, and the steamer is carried forward 
with fearful rapidity. So she threads her 
way through the crooked channel these 
mad waters are rushing down. Afewmo- 
ments suffice for this; then :smooth green 
waters are reached again, and, after shooting 
beneath the Victoria Bridge, she reaches the 
city of Montreal. 

Lake Memphremagog, ninety miles south- 
east of Montreal, is the charming rival of 
Lake George, which it resembles in confor- 
mation. The bold, rockbound shores, numer- 
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ous wooded islands, and mountains, rising, 


in some cases, to 3,000 feet in height, with 
slopes of luxuriant forests and greenest 


verdure, heighten its beauty. Owl’s Head 
Mountain, Sugar-loaf, or Mount Elephantis, 
and away in the distance, Joy Peak, engirdle 
this lovely lake. 
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Much of this region is occupied by 
thrifty English or American farmers ; 
but along the Gulf and River St. Law- 
rence for nearly a thousand miles the 
French haditant is chiefly in evidence. 
Much of this stretch is almost a con- 
tinuous settlement of white-walled, 
white-roofed houses with, every five or 
six miles, a huge parish church with 
far flashing twin spires. The Aaditant 
lives on a little farm running back in a 
narrow ribbon from the road, much as 
his fathers before him have done for 
two hundred years. The windmill 
grinds his grain, which is often threshed 
with an old-fashioned flail. The primi- 
tive ox-cart creaks its way to the river 
landing, and the clatter of the wooden 
shoon reminds one of the market-places 
of Dieppe and Honfleur. 

A typical French village is that at St. 
Anne at the junction of the Ottawa with the We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 
St. Lawrence. Here, dimpling in the bright Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast, 


. , : Th ids ight’ a” 
sunlight, are the rapids celebrated in Moore’s : ~— oF EE ee 
“Canadian Boat Song,” Ontario is the most wealthy and populous 

’ 


: ; ; province of the Dominion of Canada, and its 
“ Faintly as tolls the evening chime, ? : 

Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. growth has been exceedingly rapid. It has 
* Soon as the woods on shore look dim an area of 197,000 square miles. It is 
larger than Spain, nearly as large as 
France, nearly as large as the great Ger- 
man Empire, as large as Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Belgium, and larger than Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, and Por- 
tugal. It is more than two and a half 
times larger than the state of New York. 
It fosters a Canadian’s feelings of 
patriotic pride to visit the romantic city 
of Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion. 
The Parliament and Departmental Build- 
ings form the most imposing architectural 
group in the country, and their site is one 
of unsurpassed magnificence. Around a 
lofty cliff, tree-clad from base to summit, 
sweeps the majestic Ottawa; to the left 
resounds the everlasting thunder of the 
; Chaudiére, and in the distance rise the 

oan grt , imwes — purple slopes of the Laurentians, 
Ww ‘gs, wis The great River Ottawa, with its conflu- 
a | — ae Vy ent streams,the Rouge, Gatineau, Mada- 
TE ’ waska, Mattawa, and many another, is 
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important industries—the lumbering interest. 
At Ottawa, the immense water-power of the 
Chauditre Falls is employed to run great 
gangs of saws. The scene by night, when 
the glittering saws and wet and glistening 
logs are lit up by the electric light, and are 
reflected in the flashing waters, is a very 
remarkable one. 

The bulk of the lumbering business is 
done in remote pine forests or timber limits 
leased by “lumber kings” who employ 
gangs of lumbermen in getting out the logs. 
The stately trunks rise like a pillared col- 
onnade, “each fit to be the mast of some 
high admiral.” The stalwart axmen select 
each his antagonist in this life-and-death 
duel with the ancient monarchs of the forest. 
The measured strokes fall thick and fast. 
Now a venerable forest chief shivers through 
all his branches, sways for a moment in 
incertitude, like blind Ajax fighting with his 
unseen foe, then with a shuddering groan, 
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are loaded on the sleds by being rolled up 
a pair of “‘ skids” as shown in one of the cuts. 

In the spring, when the ice gives way, the 
logs sweep downward with the flood. It is 
an exciting sight to see them shooting the 
rapids. On they rush, and, tilting quickly 
up on end, make a plunge like a diver into 
the seething gulf below. After what seems to 
the spectator several minutes’ submergence, 
they rise with a bound, struggling “like a 
strong swimmer in his agony” with the 
stormy waves. Below the rapids they are 
fashioned into rafts and floated to the great 
mills or to the timber cove at Quebec for 
shipment to the foreign market. The voyage 
down the river is generally uneventful but 
not monotonous. The bright sunlight and 
pure air seem to exhilarate like wine. The 
raftsmen, who are mostly French, dance and 
caper and sing, “‘ 2” roulant ma boule,” and 


“Ah! que Phiver est long! 
Dans les chantiers nous hivernons !” 
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RIVER LANDING ON THE ST, LAWRENCE. 


totters and reels crashing down, shaking the 
earth and air in its fall. The felled trees 
are cut into logs of suitable length by long 
saws worked by couples of brawny sawyers. 
When the snow falls the logs are drawn to 
the riverside by sturdy teams of oxen. They 


Toronto, the capital of Ontario, is siquated 
on a beautiful bay with a picturesque back- 
ground of hillsand ravines. Most of the build- 
ings are of light colored brick. No city on the 
continent has a more literary atmosphere. 
It is the seat of three universities and of the 
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RAFTING ON THE MATTAWA, 


chief colleges of law, medicine, theology, 
pharmacy, dentistry, of the Supreme Courts 
and of the Legislature. Its Sabbath-keeping 
reputation is known throughout the world. 
In this city of 190,000, on the day of rest, 
no car wheel stirs, no shops or saloons are 
open,* no cabs are on their week day stands. 
Except at church hours the streets are al- 
most deserted. Before and after services 
they are thronged with people who go to the 
various places of worship. Nor is this 
Sabbath-keeping characteristic peculiar to 
Toronto. Throughout the country the same 
quiet obtains.. Almost the only vehicles 
seen are those conveying worshipers to or 
from the house of God. 
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The contiguous territory, in- 
cluding the great Saskatchewan 
and Peace River. regions, is 
the equivalent of both the em- 
pires of Russia and Germany 
on the continent of Europe. 
To use the words of Lord 
Dufferin : “‘ Canada, the owner 
of half a continent, in the 
magnitude of her possessions, 
in the wealth of her resources, 
in the sinews of her material 
might, is peer of any power 
on the earth.” 

The climatic drawbacks are 
occasional storms and “bliz- 
zards,” and there are some- 
times summer frosts. But the 
liability to these is not greater 
than in many parts of Canada 
or the United States as far 
south as New York. The soil 
is deep, black argillaceous mold 
or loam, resting on a deep and 
very tenacious clay subsoil. It 

is among the richest soils in the world, and is 
especially adapted to the growth of wheat. It 
is so rich that it does not require the addition 
of manure for years after the first breaking 
of the prairie, and in particular places where 
the black loam is very deep it is practically 
inexhaustible. 

A committee of the Dominion Senate re- 
ports that there is in the Canadian north- 
west a possible area of 316,000 square miles, 
Over 200,000,000 acres, suitable for wheat. 
Wheat has been jj _— 
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The province of Manitoba is sit- 
uated in the very heart of the conti- 
nent, being midway between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans on the east { 
and west, and the Arctic Ocean and 
Gulf of Mexico on the northand south, 


*There are only one hundred and fifty saloons in 
the city—just one hundred and fifty too many—but these 
are rigidly closed from seven o'clock on Saturday even- 
ing to seven o'clock on Monday morning.—W. H. W. 
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Mackenzie River, 862 miles north of 
the northern boundary of the United 
States. “It seems incredible,” writes the 


Rev. James Allen, “that what has been con- 

sidered a frozen and barren waste, should 

be one of the most fertile tracts in the world, 

but it is easily understood when we consider 

the various causes which produce this result. 
! 


RED RIVER CART. 

One cause of this striking extension of the 
wheat belt northward is the low elevation of 
the land above the sea level. In the Mac- 
kenzie Valley this is only three hundred 
feet. On the line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, for over fifty miles east of the Rockies, 
it is over five thousand feet. This difference 
in altitude is equal to thirteen degrees or 
about nine hundred miles of latitude. More- 
over the soft “Chinook” winds from the 
Pacific Coast find their way over the numer- 
ous passes of the Coast Range and warm cur- 
rents from the south carry a genial summer 
climate far beyond the Arctic Circle. The 
length of summer sunlight promotes vigor- 
ous and rapid growth. Inthe Peace River 
country it is nearly eighteen hours from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

This magnificent region was long kept by 
the Hudson Bay Company as a preserve for 
fur-bearing animals, but by purchase for the 
sum of $1,500,000 an area of imperial ex- 
tent was annexed to the Dominion of Can- 
ada. A few half breeds, survivals of the 
old régime, still haunt the banks of the Red 
River and Assiniboine, and even in the 
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streets of Winnipeg may be seen the creak- 
ing Red River cart shown in the cut. It is 
peculiar in being made entirely of wood. 
There is neither nail nor metal tire. The 
thing creaks horribly, and when a hundred 
of them or more are out for the fall hunt, 
the groaning of the caravan is something 
appalling to unaccustomed ears. 

More numerous - still 
than the half breeds are 
the Indian tribes who still 
linger on the plains, among 
the Rockies and on the 
Pacific Coast. In the 
prairie region the tepees 
are generally made of skin 
as shown in the cut. 
These are much warmer 
and more _ comfortable 
than the birch-bark wig- 
wams. But the Indians 
are gradually wasting away 
before the white man’s 
civilization. Many of 
them are still pagan and 

worship the Great Manitou and the white dog, 
but others have yielded to the ministrations of 
faithful missionaries and adorn with their 
lives their profession of the gospel. The 
entire Indian population in the Dominion is 
99,717. With most of these treaties have 
been made for the surrender of their lands 
and they have been gathered into reserves 
for instruction in agriculture and the arts of 
civilization. 

British Columbia is the most western prov- 
ince of the Dominion and is also the largest. 
It has a coast line of about five hundred 
miles on the Pacific Ocean, with innumer- 
able bays, harbors and inlets. It has an 
area of 341,305 square miles and is as large 
as Norway, France, and Belgium together. 
It is larger than the whole of New England, 
with New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land thrown in. Its four ranges of snow- 
capped mountains* are more sublime than 
the Alps or Appenines. The wild canyons 
of the Thompson and the Frazer Rivers are 
more rugged than St. Gothard or the Splii- 


* A recent survey has shown that Mt. St. Elias, the loftiest 
on the continent, is within the bounds of Canada.—W”. H. W. 
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gen passes. Its mines of coal are probably 
more valuable than even its wealth of gold 
and silver. Its forests are of vast extent 
and its Douglas pine of gigantic size. Its 
salmon fisheries are the most prolific in the 
world. 

The sturdy young city of Vancouver, a 
very Hercules, even in its cradle, is the rival 
of the more sedate and less enterprising 
capital, Victoria. From its busy port the 
Canadian Pacific steamships furnish the 
shortest route between the Orient and the 
Occident, from London, the seat of Britain’s 
empire to her island continent of Australia 
and her possessions in Chinese waters. 

The constitution of Canada is modeled 
after that of the mother country. The queen 
is represented by the governor general, al- 
ways a British statesman of high rank, The 
names of Lord Elgin, Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Lisgar, the Marquis of Lorne, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Stanley of Preston, the Earl of 
Aberdeen and other able men have shed 
luster upon the office. The governor general 
receives, like the 
president of the 
United States, a 
salary of $50,000 
and lives in a large 
but somewhat anti- 
quated _vice-regal 
residence known as 
Rideau Hall, The 
governor general 
acts always by the. 
advice of his cabi- 
net, consisting of 
thirteen ministers 
of the crown. 

The Dominion 
Legislature con- 
sists of two cham- 
bers, a Senate of not 
more than seventy-eight members, appointed 
by the governor general in council, for life ; 
anda House of Commons, consisting of 215 
members elected for a period of five years, un- 
less the House is previously dissolved. The 
final Court of Appeal from Provincial or 
Dominion Parliaments is the Privy Council 
of Great Britain. 
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Each province has an Executive and Legis- 
lature of its own, presided over by a lieuten- 
ant governor who is appointed by the gov- 
ernor general in council. All the provinces 
but two have only one chamber. The Domin- 
ion government has control over the 
postal, naval and military service, the civil 
service, the administration of justice and 
regulation of trade and navigation. The 
provincial Legislatures control the subjects 
of education, administration of provincial 
crown lands, control of asylums and prisons 
and administration of local affairs generally. 

The Hon. G. W. Ross, the minister of 
education for Ontario, is the authority for 
the following statements. The St. Lawrence 
with its tributaries is 2,384 miles long, the 
Saskatchewan 1,712, and the Mackenzie 


2,400. The Dominion has expended on 


inland navigation and the construction of 
canals the sum of $61,000,000, thus enabling 
ocean going vessels to reach the very heart 
of the continent, 2,384 miles from the sea- 
board. Canada has a. merchant marine of 





SUNDAY MORNING IN ONTARIO. 


7,010 vessels with a tonnage of over 1,540,214 
tons. It holds fifth place among the nations 
of the world commercially ; Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Sweden, and 
Norway alone being in advance of it. It 
has invested $72,000,000 in the construction 
of 15,320 miles of railway, or more in pro- 
portion to its population than the United 
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States or the wealthiest nation of Europe. Its 
banks have a paid-up capital of $69,000,000. 
It has 16,154 public schools, 14 universities, 
40 colleges and over 300 high schools, and 
expends annually $12,000,000 to train 1,000,- 
ooo boys and girls for future citizenship. 
Its population is remarkably homogeneous. 
About thirty per cent, or 1,400,000, are of 
French origin: frugal, industrious, and mor- 


TEPEES OF THE 


al. Sixty per cent, or 2,800,000, are of 
sturdy British stock; about seven per cent 
of German and only three per cent of other 
foreigners. There are no more moral, Sab- 
bath-keeping, temperate, law-abiding people 
in the world than those of Canada. By a 
plebiscite taken in six of the seven provinces 
there was an overwhelming preponderance 
in favor of the prohibition of the liquor 
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traffic. This strong temperance sentiment 
will lead, we believe, to the extirpation of 
this great cause of crime in this country be- 
fore it is prohibited over such a large area 
elsewhere in the world. 

The very name of the Dominion has a 
moral signification. It was selected in allu- 
sion to the magnificent passage in the seventy- 
second Psalm, “He shall have dominion 


PLAIN INDIANS, 


also from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth,” an expression which 
strikingly describes the geographical extent 
of Canada. This name, let us hope, is a 
prophecy of the time when the King of 
Righteousness shall reign indeed over this 
broad land from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the great river on its southern 
border to the end of the earth. 

















HENRY W. 


GRADY. 


BY, CLARK HOWELL. 


MANAGING EDITOR “‘ ATLANTA CONSTITUTION.” 


T the most prominent point of At- 
lanta’s broadest business thorough- 
fare stands a monument which is 

one of the features of interest to all who visit 
the city. Itis a monument to commemorate 
the works of a private'citizen, a monument 
that stands to represent the love of his fellow- 
citizens for the man who had more to do 
with the progress and development of Atlanta 
than had any other man. The figure there 
in the living bronze is that of Henry W. 
Grady. It was placed there by the subscrip- 
tions of the men who knew him best ; indeed, 
I might say of the men, women, and children, 
for the mite of the widow and of the orphan 
went into the general fund which was gath- 
ered together by the young men of Atlanta 
and no monument could possibly ever have 
represented in a higher degree the affections 
of a whole people. 

When Henry Grady stepped from the train 
which brought him back from Boston where 
he had delivered his famous Plymouth Rock 
speech—the last of his life-—he was met by 
a great concourse of his fellow-citizens who 
had gathered there to give him hearty wel- 
come. The news had come of his illness. 
Nobody thought then-that it could possibly 
be anything more than a temporary ailment, 
for the idea of associating death with Henry 
Grady had never entered the mind of any- 
body. When it had become known, how- 
ever, that it was a critical illness and might 
perhaps end fatally, a pall of gloom fell over 
the busy city whose life and energy were due 
in so large a degree to this man’s influence. 
Men scarcely spoke above a whisper when 
asking about the welfare of him who lay upon 
his sick-bed. He could not die,—everybody 
felt so; yet he did die, and when the terrible 
news was carried to the people that bright 
winter morning there was not a soul but 
sorrowed. I shall never forget the scene on 
Christmas day when he was buried. The 


whole city was there. The funeral cortége 
passed through streets lined with people and 
the sorrow that was shown by the tears that 
fell on all sides was genuine. Atlanta loved 
Henry Grady as he loved Atlanta. It was 
his pride, and from the day in his boyhood 
when he first came here his one aim seemed 
to be to do whatever might be of the great- 
est good to Atlanta. 

In writing of Henry Grady I write of the 
most remarkable man I have ever known. 
It is hard for one who was so closely as- 
sociated with him to find words which can 
in any way be regarded as adequate to the 
subject. He was a genius—a big, broad, 
perfectly rounded man. 

He was a private citizen for he never 
sought office. Allurements which would 
have drawn any other man into public life 
seemed to have no attraction for him. He 
felt that his duty was higher than that which 
could possibly be found in any office; that 
as a journalist the possibilities for accom- 
plishing good for his fellow-men were greater 
than could be found anywhere else ; and cer- 
tainly that life suited him best. Strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon him time and 
again to accept nomination for office but as 
long back as 1882, in a letter replying to 
the most prominent people in the district 
who urged him by petition to become a can- 
didate for Congress, he expressed views 
which became his rule for life. It was then 
he said : 

** Never did the South offer so little to her 
young men in the direction of politics as she 
does at present. Never did she offer so 
much in other directions. As for me, my 
ambition isa simple one. I shall be satis- 
fied with the labors of my life if, when those 
labors are over, my son, looking abroad upon 
a better and grander Georgia—a Georgia 
that has filled the destiny God intended her 
for—when her towns and cities are hives of 
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industry and her country-side the exhaust- 
less fields from which their stores are drawn 
—when every stream dances on its way to 
the music of spindles and every forest echoes 
back the roar of the passing train—when 
her valleys smile with abundant harvests, 
and from her hillsides come the tinkling 
of bells as her herds and flocks go forth from 
their folds—when more than 2,000,000 peo- 
ple proclaim her perfect independence, and 
bless her with their love—I shall be more 
content, I say, if my son, looking upon such 
scenes as these, can stand up and say: ‘ My 
father bore a part in this work, and his name 
lives in the memory of this people.’”’ 

That is really the keynote of his entire 
life. He was the least selfish man that I 
have ever known. His thoughts were al- 
ways of somebody else ; his work was always 
for somebody else. Atlanta was the pride 
of his heart, and he loved nothing better 
than to say that he was a private citizen of 
Atlanta. 

And yet he was a public man, too, for he 
was ever in touch with public affairs and was 
His 


a very strong factor in molding them. 
writings on political questions show that he 
possessed a rare grasp of political conditions 
and that he had the breadth and understand- 


ing essential to a great leader. Then in 
his speeches he displayed the same breadth 
and the same strength of character. He had 
a big mind and he dealt with big subjects as 
a master. 

“When he died he was literally loving a 
nation into peace.”’ Those words stand out 
from the tribute to his character which is 
chiseled upon the pedestal of his monu- 
ment. When his mind turned to a study of 
the conditions and the relations between 
the sections of this country and to the re- 
lations of the races, he became the peace 
maker. He was the man looked to as the 
representative of what he had so proudly 
termed in his famous New England speech, 
the New South. His idea of the New South 
was not that sometimes given by captious 
critics; it was not a breaking away in any 
sense from the traditions of the old and 
the love and veneration for the men who 
had made the South in the older days, but 
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it was simply that the Old South had be- 
come under different conditions, a New 
South, a progressive South, a great South ; 
and he was its apostle. The bloody shirt 
wavers both north and south of the imagi- 
nary Mason and Dixon’s line were routed by 
his eloquence and by the earnestness of his 
presentation of the true facts concerning 
southern conditions; for back of that elo- 
quence and always inspiring it was the love 
he as peacemaker bore for the entire coun- 
try—one country, reunited under one flag— 
our flag. ' 

Henry Grady was a Georgian. His boy- 
hood home was Athens, which is the site of 
the state university, and there he had the 
advantages of the best possible training. 
He was born at Athens on the 24th of April, 
1850. He was a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity and afterwards of the University of 
Virginia. His first essay in journalism was 
in a series of letters written to the Constitu- 
tion as the correspondent of that paper upon 
an excursion of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion. They bore the stamp of genius and, 
being decidedly out of the ordinary, attracted 
universal attention. Shortly after this he 
went to Rome and became the editor of a 
paper there. Rome, howeyer, soon became 
too small for him and he came to Atlanta 
where, as partner of Col. Alston and Alex- 
ander St. Clair Abrams, he ran the Heradd. 

That paper had a meteoric career and 
the result was its suspension after a very 
spirited fight with the Constitution, which be- 
came in the end simply a case of the survival 
of the fittest from a business office stand- 
point. Then he went to Florida as corre- 
spondent of the New York Hera/d and his 
brilliant work during the exciting times of 
1876 and 1877 attracted the attention of the 
entire country. His real newspaper work, 
however—the serious work of his life—be- 
gan in 1880 when after three years’ service 
with the Constitution he bought an interest 
inthe paper and became its managing editor. 

I have never thought it exaggeration to 
say that Henry Grady was the greatest edi- 
torofhisday. He unquestionably possessed 
the genius of journalism to the highest pos- 
sible degree. His methods were his own. 
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They were always unique and often copied. 
He undertook things which not only had 
never been before attempted in the South 
but had never been attempted anywhere, 
and he carried them through to successful 
completion. It was in the broader field of 
making a newspaper an important factor in 
the community more than in merely the gath- 
ering of news that he made his most brilliant 
successes. The Constitution was back of every 
enterprise that had for its purpose the up- 
building of Atlanta. Mr. Grady’s methods 
of organization in this work were unique. 

It has been said that Atlanta’s success 
was due to the fact that all of her citizens 
pull together in anything that can possibly 
benefit the city. This is true, and it was 
Henry Grady who brought about the state 
of affairs which made it possible. Whether 
it was his magnetic personality or the wis- 
dom of the movements he inaugurated that 
attracted everybody tohis aid may be a ques- 
tion upon which there might be disagree- 
ment ; I have always thought it a combina- 
tion of the two, for certainly the value of his 


enterprises was demonstrated and the charm 
of his personality had much to do with his 


success. 
Some men deserve the name of genius for 
accomplishment in some one line of en- 
deavor ; few men find this accomplishment in 
more lines than one; Henry Grady was agen- 
ius judged from almost every standard. As 
a newspaper man he was essentially a genius. 
I have spoken of his success and of his lead- 
ership in his profession. It was not merely 
as a writer—yet there he shone as few men 
have shone—but it was in his management, 
in the breadth of his grasp of affairs, and in his 
splendid organization that he demonstrated 
his right to a place in the front rank in his 
profession. Then as an orator few men have 
equaled him. It has been said of him that 
if the gift of speech, the art of conversation, 
died before Grady was born, it was left for 
him to resurrect it. He was eloquent not 
only as an orator but in his ordinary conver- 
sation. Joel Chandler Harris in speaking 
of him, said : “ When he had the incentive of 
sympathetic friends and surroundings, he was 
the most fascinating talker I ever heard.” 
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His speeches were spontaneous. The 
speech which first brought him before 
the attention of the entire country—that at 
the famous New England Society dinner in 
New York—was uttered, as were most of 
those which followed, with the idea of recon- 
ciling all differences which might exist be- 
tween the people of the North and the peo- 
ple of the South. He knew that these dif- 
ferences were simply differences of under- 
standing and that the animosities which some 
politicians endeavored to keep alive did not 
in reality exist. I believe he prepared an 
outline of that speech before he went to New 
York, but I am sure that it was entirely dif- 
ferent from the speech as he delivered it. 
As he sat atthe table near General Sherman 
and other men who had earned their fame in 
fighting the South, he seemed, as he has said, 
to feel charged with a message to deliver to 
those people; and when he rose to his feet 
his beautiful picture of the Puritan and the 
Cavalier came from him with no thought be- 
forehand. There was the same preparation 
and yet lack of preparation in his Dallas 
speech, which treated of the race question. 
Before he left he wrote a speech and it was 
in type in different newspaper offices through- 
out the South, but inspiration came with the 
surroundings and the speech he made was 
entirely different from the one he had pre- 
pared. 

The message, “Suppress speech. It 
has been entirely changed,” which flashed 
over the wires brought consternation to 
many newspaper offices. ‘They had the same 
experience with the Boston speech. Mag- 
nificent as were the addresses which he pre- 
pared beforehand, the impromptu speeches 
stood out by comparison, for the fire of the 
genius of oratory was in them. 

As a political organizer, Mr. Grady met 
with the same success that he met in hand- 
ling all other big movements. He was never 
in politics for himself and yet he was always 
in it with his newspaper and for his friends, 
and his advocacy of a measure or of the 
claims of a candidate only began when he 
set them forth in his newspaper. He was 
by no means content with that but he threw 
himself with all his resources into the move- 
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ment whatever it might be. A _ policy once 
determined upon, he would within a few 
hours have in conference with him leading 
men from every city and every section of 
the state. They were his friends, men who 
would be with him even were he wrong but 
who had the sublimest faith in the righteous- 
ness of every cause in which he interested 
himself; and when they left Atlanta they 
carried with them some of the fire of his en- 
thusiasm and would impart it to their neigh- 
bors whom they enlisted in the same cause. 
He was the great sun and they were the sat- 
ellites getting their inspiration from him. It 
was a force which won success in every en- 
deavor. 

Thus it was that as private citizen, public 
man, and peacemaker he was the greatest 
possible power. 

One secret of his success in everything 
was that in his nature there was not one 
grainof malice. He was always a great big 
boy full of the buoyancy of a splendid phys- 
ical life and always in touch with the people in 
As an instance 


their joys and their sorrows. 
of this it may be mentioned that he was the 
moving spirit for several years in baseball 


affairs in the South. In fact it was he to 
whom the existence of professional baseball 
in the different southern cities was due. 
College sports had his most enthusiastic as- 
sistance and approval. It seemed that every- 
thing thatinterested the young interested him. 

His nature was that of the true Bohemian 
—of the highest type of Bohemian; and it 
was developed into substantiality by the 
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most beautiful home life. Mr. Grady has 
often said that he would have amounted to 
nothing had it not been for the influence of 
the splendid woman who was his life com- 
panion. 

His wife was the true helpmeet. Their 
home was the center of the most brilliant 
circle of friends and it was a place where 
young people loved to come. They were 
always welcome and they knewit ; and here 
in the center of his acquaintances, Henry 
Grady’s nature was seen to the greatest 
advantage. He was the child, the big 
boy, the brilliant genius all inone. Noman 
ever presided with more grace, no man could 
possibly have been more entertaining. His 
greatest pride was his home and his children 
and their mother. The boy just grown to 
manhood and who will within a few days 
enter the state of matrimony, was his father’s 
hope; the brilliant little dark-eyed daughter 
received from the father, whom she so much 
resembled, the most adoring admiration; 
and now for the mother, son, and daughter, 
the thousands of friends to whom the mag- 
nificent husband and father will ever remain 
a blessed memory have the deepest affection. 

As Henry Grady lives in the affections of 
the people of the South—as his splendid 
personality and splendid achievements will 
ever live in the memory of the people of the 
entire country—so will his spirit live in the 
progress and prosperity of Atlanta, the chief 
city of the South; of Georgia, the Empire 
State of the South; and of the New South of 
which he was the apostle and the creator. 


NEW YORK. 


BY JOHN H. MANDIGO. 


ITIZENS of New York have many 
distinctive characteristics but none 
so marked as their healthy methods 

of alternating business and pleasure. Of 
course many of them neither toil nor spin 
but that does not seem to dampen the en- 
thusiasm with which they hail every fresh 
diversion. At this time of the year espe- 
cially when all the most popular pastimes 


may be enjoyed in the open air the sportive 
instinct of the New Yorker asserts itself. 
The financier who juggles with millions on 
“the street,” the precocious office boy who 
answers his bell, the portly merchant, the 
bronzed longshoreman, the professional 
man, and the mechanic meet on the same 
plane when it comes to a question of relaxa- 
tion, and it is not unusual to find these, and 
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as many different classes, enjoying some 
special spectacle with as much unanimity as 
if they had all been trained in the same 
school. 

Location and opportunity have much to do 
with this cheerful order of things. The 
geographical position which has made New 
York such a commercial El Dorado affords 
her citizens facilities for recuperating which 
cannot be surpassed. Sea and river, moun- 
tain and plain, are within easy reach of all 
and wherever one turns in his leisure hours 
a bee line is pretty sure to land him at 
some resort where nature, art, and enterprise 
combine their entertaining powers. It is 
not even necessary to go outside the limits 
of Manhattan Island iftime and cash are 


limited. When there is not baseball at the 


Polo Grounds, a breezy ride to Central Park 
with its cricket, croquet, tennis, and other 
lawn games is an outing not to be despised. 
Those fond of rowing find ample facilities 
at Harlem River and bathers can indulge 
their taste freely in either of the city baths 
which dot the shores of the North and East 


Rivers. 

New Yorkers who favor cycling are es- 
pecially blessed. The touring element can 
choose between the multiplicity of regular 
runs organized by clubs or strike out inde- 
pendently over the picturesque routes leading 
through Long Island, New Jersey, and the 
Annex district. The new cycling path to 
Coney Island comes as a boon to thousands 
of both sexes and its formal opening recently 
marked a new epoch incycling. The mul- 
titude which turned out to grace that occa- 
sion gave startling evidence of the popular- 
ity of the pastime, and it is only a matter of 
time until other suburban thoroughfares 
afford the same facilities as the Brooklyn 

3oulevard. That such improvements are 

rendered necessary by the rapid growth of 
the sport is apparent to any citizen who 
chances to strike one of the main arteries 
through which legions of cyclists pour every 
week seeking change of air and scene. 

Racing wheelman are also receiving gen- 
erous consideration. ‘The new cycle path at 
Manhattan Beach supplies a want for which 
all fast riders clamored and it is gratifying 
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that the enterprise seems likely to be ac- 
knowledged with interest. A more desirable 
location for outdoor sport could not well be 
chosen and the enthusiasm shown at the open- 
ing meet on June 15 afforded good grounds 
for the hope that a large percentage of the 
10,000 persons then present will become 
regular patrons. While not quite so modern, 
the track at Manhattan Field is still appreci- 
ated by city wheelmen. Several important 
meets will be held there later on and the 
accessibility of the grounds by “L” and 
surface roads should induce thousands of 
half holiday folk to patronize the comfort- 
able uptown enclosure. Still further afield 
but not too far away for enthusiastic wheel- 
men, the splendid track at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, commands attention. Its 
popularity is already established but this 
promises to be its banner year, with the 
national championships for the star attrac- 
tion. 

Lovers of the thoroughbred are faring 
much better than they hoped and there are 
few vacant dates in the racing calendar for 
the balance of the season. The suppression 
of ready money betting and the consequent 
reduction in purses and stakes somewhat 
affected the Gravesend and Sheepshead Bay 
meetings both in the quality of the all-round 
racing and in the attendance. There were, 
however, enough thrilling struggles to rec- 
oncile regular patrons to the new order of 
things while the enforced absence of touts, 
“ pikers,” “ shoestring” gamblers, and other 
excrescences of old-time racing contributed 
largely to the general comfort. When 
Morris Park threw open its gates for a 
steeplechase meeting under the new Racing 
Bill the outlook was very blue. The uncer- 
tainty of weather and law caused the general 
public to hold aloof and only a select few 
enjoyed the stirring spectacle then provided. 
The latest expansion of the city boundary 
takes in Morris Park and may affect its 
future program as racing within the urban 
limits is said to be contrary to civic doctrine. 
Although the passing of Morris Park would 
make a serious break in the circuit there is 
no danger of a racing famine with meetings 
following each other in regular sequence 
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at Sheepshead Bay, Gravesend, Brighton 
Beach, and Aqueduct. As long as New 
Yorkers continue to stand by race promoters 
as liberally as they have done since Brooklyn 
Handicap Day horsemen are not likely to 
find their occupation swamped by the reform 
wave. 

New Yorkers have always shown a genuine 
love for the trotter and pacer and these two 
families of the equine race command a 
large and influential following. In fact the 
driving element has grown to such propor- 
tions that the great speedway cannot be 
finished a day too soon. Animals fast 
enough to wipe out the circuit records 
of some years ago are now freely used on 
the road and thousands of citizens enjoy the 
spectacle to be seen weekly along the crowd- 
ed driveways of Harlem and Brooklyn. 

Old Fleetwood Park is a more popular 
Mecca than ever and the recent meets there 
were largely patronized by horsemen and 
the public. The picturesque grounds of the 


Parkway Driving Club at Parkville, L. I., 
afford every facility to Brooklyn horsemen 


and are found very convenient for training 
purposes in the intervals between meets. 
There is also an accessible and well-equipped 
trotting resort at Waverley Park, New 
Jersey. 

The sentiment in favor of cricket as a 
summer pastime has been growing steadily 
and devotees of the sport are now fully or- 
ganized into active clubs and associations. 
Almost every club in the city and environs 
has a first and second eleven and each sec- 
tion has its distinct championship series. 
Such rapid strides have been made since 
the game was imported from England some 
years ago that our players are able to hold 
their own with experts brought up in the 
nursery of the sport. In addition to lengthy 
local schedules the present season will be 
signalized by a series of international 
matches. The invasion of the Britishers 
will not take place until the early fall but 
already speculation is rife among the cricket- 
ing community and the possibilities are 
arousing an unusual amount of interest. 
Good creases are not so plentiful as finished 
players desire but the rank and file follow 
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the sport in comparative comfort on the 
breezy stretches of Central and Prospect 
Parks. The enclosed grounds of the Staten 
Island C. C., St. George C. C., Hoboken 
and New Jersey A. C., Bergen Point, are 
very popular among the experts who require 
a perfect wicket and outfield before they can 
do themselves and the game full justice. 

Lawn tennis is another pastime which 
finds fresh adherents every day among New 
Yorkers of both sexes. The two big parks 
have lawns set apart for players and the 
privilege is availed of to the fullest extent 
almost every fine afternoon. Dozens of prom- 
inent clubs have private courts. within 
easy jaunt of the city center and enthusiasm 
is kept alive by aseries of tournaments in 
which high-class play is fast becoming the 
rule rather than the exception. Sporting 
outfitters are reaping a harvest from the in- 
creasing patronage of tennis players and it 
is evident that the game is gradually work- 
ing its way into the good graces of the 
rising generation. The West Side, Lenox, 
and Fifth Avenue Tennis Clubs and the 
Crescent A. C. are particularly active in 
fostering the sport. 

No game ever introduced into this country 
has made such an instantaneous conquest 
of New Yorkers as golf. From the doubt- 
ful position of a butt for jokers it has 
suddenly grown into a hobby and that, too, 
among many not previously credited with 
sporting proclivities. The fine old Scotch 
game richly deserves all the popularity it 
has secured. It is an admirable stimulus 
to healthy exercise while it possesses in- 
herent attractions which can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have put them to a 
practical test. ‘Once a golfer, always a 
golfer,” is a saying which will soon have as 
much significance here as it has in Great 
Britain. Almost every week comes the 
cheering news of a new club, new links or a 
new tournament. A national association is 
already an accomplished fact and the game 
is being promoted with an amount of energy 
and ability which leaves no room for doubt 
as to the brilliancy of its future. Among 
the prominent organizations booming the 
sport in this vicinity are the Morris County 
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Club, the St. Andrews Club of Yonkers, the 
Richmond County Country Club, the Country 
Club of Westchester, the Meadow Brook and 
Cedarhurst Clubs. 

With its grand yachting, canoeing, and 
rowing facilities it goes without saying that 
New York embraces a host of aquatic 
sportsmen. Its regattas are red letter 
events inthe annual schedule and always 
attract widespread attention. Even those 
who cannot afford to indulge in rowing and 
yachting find a comfortable substitute in the 
pleasure steamers which carry excursionists 
at very reasonable rates to all the outing re- 
sorts on the Sound, Hudson, and Bay. 

The only sport which moves sluggishly in 
these progressive days is athletics, that is 
among the adult population. The school- 
boys of New York and Brooklyn have done 
wonders in the realm of track and field 
sport and will probably maintain their 
activity in college but for the business 
youth there is no inducement to continue 
training unless he is proficient enough to 
secure membership in one of the large and 
exclusive clubs. The miniature grounds of 
the Pastime and West Side athletic clubs 
are the only city enclosures south of the 
Harlem where an aspirant can limber up. 
Manhattan Field, originally laid out for 
athletics, is no longer within the means of 
the average athlete and the tracks which 
still flourish are too far away for the city 
toiler, anxious to develop athletic ability. 
Boston has her free track and open air 
gymnasium and until New York endows 
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some similar scheme athletics will continue 
to be limited to the favored few. Followers 
of the sport think a grand revival might be 
brought about if a quarter mile track were 
flagged out on the sward in the upper por- 
tion of Central Park and a large tent erected 
for toilet purposes. The threatening decline 
of the sport is not in any sense due to in- 
difference on the part of the general public. 
They are always ready to support any 
meeting which promises genuine attractions 
as is shown by the thousands who flock to 
the games of the New Jersey A.C., at 
Bergen Point and the New York A. C., at 
Travers Island. The fine enclosures at 
Berkeley Oval and Williamsbridge are also 
popular resorts among those who can spare 
time to reach them, but a track within the 
city is what is needed by the majority. 
There are plenty of small but vigorous clubs 
such as the Xavier A. A., ready to take their 
share of the catering if the enterprise did not 
mean bankruptcy as it would under existing 
conditions. 

The great international meet scheduled 
to take place at Manhattan Field on Sep- 
tember 21 between the London and New 
York Athletic Clubs may do much toward 
focusing attention on the advantages of track 
and field training and it will certainly lead 
to a general revival of interest in the sport. 
The only other events of prominence sched- 
uled for the season in this vicinity are the 
Independence and Labor Day Carnivals of 
the New Jersey A. C., and the fall games 
of the New York A. C. on September 28: 
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BY M. JULES ROCHARD. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


MONG the changes which have been 
produced in our habits since the be- 
ginning of the century, one of the 

most interesting, both from a social and a 
hygienic point of view, is the taste for sum- 
mer outings,—the need of getting away from 
cities, which is felt by all when the warm 
season arrives. 


”? FROM THE FRENCH 


** REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


Summer emigration has become a general 


necessity. Formerly vacations were un- 
known, save in the callings of teaching and 
of the magistracy ; to-day all professions take 
a rest during the heat of summer. 

It is not only the inhabitants of large 
cities who experience the need of going to 
breathe the air of the country ; the same im- 
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pulse is felt in small localities where one has 
to take only a few steps in order to find the 
calm of the woods anda sight of the prairies. 
In this case, the need may be a little ficti- 
tious; it responds rather to the exigencies 
of vanity than to those of health, but it is 
none the less interesting in the consequences 
which it produces. 

This periodical exodus has for its cause 
the increasing intensity of activity in all ca- 
reers; but it denotes also a growing intelli- 
gence concerning comfort. The hygienists 
have contributed much to popularize the 
knowledge which this intelligence supposes, 
by making known to the public the incon- 
veniences and the dangers of great human 
agglomerations for those who stay for a long 
time in this artificial midst. 

The periodic emigration of a part of the 
population of cities has the happiest of con- 
sequences from a sanitary point of view 
both for those who have the outing and for 
the public health. It is a practical decen- 
tralization, a momentary turning of the 


stream which bears country people to the 


cities, and which ceaselessly swells the urban 
population at the expense of the rural dis- 
tricts. Fifty years ago there were three 
countrymen for one city-bred man; to-day 
there are scarcely two. It is true that the 
momentary emigration of a part of the in- 
habitants of great centers is a very insuffi- 
cient remedy for this state of things ; but it 
has, meanwhile, its results. It brings about 
a mingling of the different elements of the 
population of the country, and teaches them 
to understand and appreciate one another ; 
and it puts in circulation throughout the 
whole country, money and useful knowledge. 

The cities on their side benefit by the ab- 
sence. The encumberment is diminished, 
and the lessening of the population permits 
the vacated quarters to become more whole- 
some. This complex effect is best shown 
in the lowering of the death rate. 

I made an estimate of this result for Paris 
during the year just past. In 1894, there 
were registered only 49,079 deaths, while 
the average for the four preceding years 
reached 54,812. And this diminution was 
not the consequence of an unusually health- 
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ful season, for there were then two small 
epidemics, one of typhoid fever, and the other 
of smallpox ; besides, the ravages of con- 
sumption had increased. That which proves 
that the cause, or one of the causes, is in- 
deed the summer vacation, is the fact that 
such a reduction occurs only at this time. 

This movement of summer emigration will 
increase with time; first because it responds 
to a real want, and second because it will 
constantly meet with greater facilities. It 
is in reality the result of railroads. Fifty 
years ago it took four days to go from Brest 
to Paris, and the diligence could carry but 
sixteen travelers. The same conditions ex- 
isted upon other national routes, and public 
carriages could bring in or take out from 
Paris not more than one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred persons in twenty-four hours. 
To-day the railroads can carry in and out of 
the same city daily about three hundred 
thousand travelers. 

The network of metaled roads which is 
constantly developing, increases circulation ; 
it creates small lines of local travel from 
which branch off omnibus and mail coach 
lines into the smallest localities. Many of 
these places are comparatively inexpensive 
and in every way desirable. 

It is thus that Brittany, formerly so little 
known, has been transformed within thirty 
years, and its coasts now in the summer are 
visited by the men and women of the world, 
and hosts of bicyclists skim over its coasts 
like swarms of gulls. 

Railroad companies seize every pretext 
for lowering the fare. Excursion trains help 
to facilitate the exodus of travelers, and put 
transportation within the reach of all purses. 
Large cities, acting under a most intelligent 
liberality, are sending out colonies of poor 
children to benefit by the pure country air. 

But school children are not the only ones 
needing such care. There are to be seen 
everywhere crowds of young girls, pale, 
nervous, thin, who are frequently obliged to 
stop work. They often find their way to the 
doors of hospitals which cannot receive them 
because of being already full; and there are 
no places for the half sick. So these poor 
girls remain at home and end by becoming 
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more emaciated in the confined and un- 
healthy air of their lodgings, in the midst of 
privations which the family endure, which 
privations they necessarily increase by the 
loss of their own earnings. The adminis- 
tration of public assistance, to whose charge 
these sick ones often fall at last, would ren- 
der a great service and spare itself future 
expense by organizing colonies analogous to 
those for school children. This philanthropic 
work will be accomplished some day, I am 
convinced, but the time has not yet come. 
The world has not learned well enough 
the hygienic power of a stay in the country 
for the poor population of great cities. 

The movement which draws the urban 
populations toward the country inthe summer 
is increasing, but the change is sometimes 
made at quite a risk. The people of leisure, 
for whom it is only a matter of fashion and 
who seek in the country the worldly life which 
is.no longer possible in the city, take them- 
selves to famous resorts upon the seashore 
or to watering places frequented by their 
class and have no need of advice. But the 
workers, the heads of families who wish to 


get the greatest good possible for themselves 
and their friends from their short vacation, 
very often do not know what is the best 


course to take. Often they abandon them- 
selves to chance and when they are de- 
ceived, in place of returning home satisfied, 
rested, and well, they find themselves suf- 
fering, annoyed, and fully determined never 
again to make such a disappointing under- 
taking. 

Changes are seldom agreeable in all things 
connected with them ; but as one accustoms 
himself more frequently to them he finds 
that it is indispensable that he should adapt 
himself to requirements, and conform to 
certain hygienic rules some of which I am 
about to present. _ 

When one has only a month or two at his 
disposal, there is the choice between a con- 
tinuous trip and a stay in the country or in 
the mountains, at the seashore or at a wa- 
tering place. 

When one chooses the first he generally 
selects one of those itineraries at reduced 
prices which are advertised so largely by 
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railroads. These economic peregrinations 
are agreeable ; they instruct and leave pleas- 
ant memories ; but they are tiresome in the 
extreme. They are suitable only for per- 
sons in good health whose habitual occupa- 
tions are sedentary and demand only assi- 
duity. Such is the case with all office men. 
They require movement ; they need to com- 
pensate the monotony of their duties and 
the immobility to which they are condemned 
by a period of activity. But rapid travel, 
done according to schedule time, is not suit- 
able for delicate persons, for children, for 
elderly people, nor for hard working men to 
whom fatigue is harmful. 

A stay in the country is the highest hy- 
gienic type of a summer outing. Such a 
rest time is agreeable to everybody. Very 
nervous and very impressionable persons 
can endure no other. I knowmany women 
for whom the high and violent winds of the 
seashore, the keen air of the mountains, the 
noise and excitement of watering places are 
absolutely intolerable. Worn out by inqui- 
etude and trouble, and by the succession of 
too keen impressions, they find only in the 
solitude of the woods the necessary calm, 
repose, and sleep which can restore them to 
health. Tranquillity is not sufficient ; it is 
necessary that they find in complete isolation 
the certainty that nothing can disturb them, 
that no emotion can come to awaken them 
from the moral and physical torpor into 
which they feel the need of falling,—a sort 
of vegetable life which has become neces- 
sary for them. For the same reasons a stay 
in the country, and inland, is the only out- 
ing which is helpful to insomnia and to cer- 
tain forms of hysteria. 

A stay on the mountains responds to oth- 
er indications. The climate of altitudes is 
characterized by the extreme purity and 
rarity of the air. The dust which infests the 
atmosphere and is one of the principal causes 
of the unhealthfulness of cities, diminishes 
in proportion to the elevation. And the 
same is necessarily true of the microscopic 
organisms which the dust encloses. It is 
well known that microbes are the germs of 
all infectious diseases and that they are es- 
pecially injurious to young people. 
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The rarity of the air is one condition of 
great importance. Every one knows that at 
the borders of the sea the weight of the 
atmosphere supports a column of mercury 
about thirty inches in height. This pressure 
diminishes as ascents are made. The change 
in the weight of the atmosphere at consider- 
able elevations must have an effect upon 
health. The diminution of pressure increases 
the circulation. In breathing the rarified air 
there is introduced into the chest less oxy- 
gen for a given volume, making it necessary 
to multiply the respirations and to give them 
greater amplitude in order to reach the same 
result. Respiration, becoming thus deeper 
and fuller, brings into play the commonly 
unused parts of the lungs, the very parts 
which are especially exposed to the invasions 
of bacilli and consumption. The gymnastic 


respiration which the diminution of the pres- 
sure of the air necessitates and the purity of 
the air render a sojourn at high altitudes 
eminently favorable to young people predis- 
posed to lung trouble. 

There is a danger, however, against which 


it is necessary to warn those seeking such 
retreats: it is the lowering of the tempera- 
ture. It decreases as all know with the 
elevation ; but the change is more irregular 
upon the heights than in the plains. At 
certain mountain resorts it is necessary to be 
always clad as warmly as in winter; in the 
morning one often sees the fields and the 
roofs covered with snow even in midsummer. 
It is necessary to use care also about being 
out of doors after nightfall. The dampness 
and the electricity of the air vary with the 
exposition and with the height. 

Alpine resorts have been in favor not 
more than thirty years. Dr. Bonington, a 
physician of Warwickshire, at the beginning 
of this century recommended dry cold air for 
pulmonary consumption; but his advice, in 
direct opposition to the ideas of the time, 
met with no acceptance until in 1864. At 
that time Dr. Hermann Weber, breaking 
with the traditions, advised the sending of 
consumptives to cold altitudes and leaving 
them there to pass the winter. Dr. Amir- 
eux, of France, gave the same advice ; and 
very soon Switzerland became quite a pop- 
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ular resort for those so afflicted, as well as 
for many others. Sumptuous hotels have 
been opened in many places for tourists, 
from which grand views of glaciers, forests, 
lakes, and prairies may be obtained. Prom- 
enades in the keen air, fatiguing ascents, 
and the sustained exercise contribute mar- 
velously to vigorous health ; but consumptive 
patients have to exercise great care not to 
overdo. 

A stay in high altitudes is very beneficial 
to agile, healthy tourists who fear neither 
cold nor fatigue, and, on condition of sur- 
rounding themselves with some precautions 
it is useful for persons who have become 
enfeebled by a too sedentary existence, by 
an excess of work or of pleasure, or by pro- 
longed trouble; it is also helpful to those 
convalescing from chronic digestive troubles 
or from intermittent fever. It is dangerous 
for asthmatics, and to those afflicted with 
heart disease. 

Seaside resorts differ essentially from those 
which we have just been considering, both 
from a hygienic point of view and also with 
regard to the attractions they present. 

Sea air has its special properties. It ap- 
proaches in purity that of the mountains, 
but it is far more dense by reason of its 
constant agitation and of the salt with which 
it is impregnated. While the robust can 
inhale with the best results long breaths of 
this vivifying air, persons with weak lungs 
cannot do so with facility. The action of 
the wind, the rolling of the sea, the move- 
ment of the bathers on the beach give rise 
to an excitement which drives away sleep, 
often creates a feverish condition, and some- 
times palpitation. On the other hand, it is 
most beneficial for puny infants and young 
children. 

Sea air, like mountain air, gives people a 
great appetite. It is a, fine restorative to 
those who, without being sick, are worn out 
with hard work or heavy responsibility or 
trouble. The voice of the sea, its slow and 
monotonous movement, the sight of its wide 
horizon, far from affecting these people as it 
does nervous patients, produces in their 
virile but disturbed natures, a profound 
calm and a beneficial change. 
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Perhaps the strongest attraction of mari- 
time resorts is the thought of the sea baths. 
These are among the most efficacious agents 
of hygiene. They join to the tonic action 
of the cold that of the mineral substances 
which the water holds in solution. 

There remains one other class of resorts 
to be noticed: the mineral springs, or health 
resorts. It is not a misnomer to class these 
among the places suitable for general sum- 
mer outings, for among those who frequent 
them the sick are in the minority. 


FRESH AIR WORK 


BY WILLIAM H. 
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In order to receive the greatest good from 
a summer outing at a watering place three 
conditions must be met. The first is, not 
to carry there any preoccupation, any serious 
care. The second is not to pursue any 


intellectual work. Conversation, amusement, 
and reading the papers, reviews, and ro- 
mances are sufficient to occupy the thoughts. 
The third condition is, not to take treatment 
when one is not sick. One must not forget 
that mineral waters are medicines and that one 
cannot drug with impunity when one is well. 


YORSR. CITY. 


TOLMAN, PH. D. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY AT BATH BEACH HOME; WAITING FOR A BATH. 


HE last two decades in philanthropic 
endeavors have been characterized 
by new movements or old ones under 

different names, of which University Exten- 
sion, University Settlements, and Fresh Air 
work afford the bestillustrations. Pure air, 
water and food are the essentials of health, 
but too often the rear tenements, inadequate 
food supply, and adulterants are barriers, at 
least in the city. 

F-Sep, 


Fresh Air work means the outing of a few 
hours to one or more days or weeks in the 
country or at the seashore to those whose fail- 
ing health or convalescence will be regained or 
made permanent, but have not the means of 
making these advantages possible for them- 
selves. In the following discussion, the 
need for this form of philanthropy will be 
shown, and the St. John’s Guild, Children’s 
Aid Society, and Association for Improving 
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the Condition of the Poor, dealing with the 
sick, convalescent, and well children respect- 
ively, will be described as typical agencies. 
The need of Fresh Air work is particular- 
ly imperative in New York City on account 
of its insular position, a fact which com- 
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tractor’s sand heap affords infinite satisfac- 
tion during the few hours previous to its 
use; but the city streets are not proper play- 
grounds for city children, and the sooner 
that we realize communal needs and limita- 
tions, the sooner shail we have better citi- 
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plicates the solution of nearly every problem 
affecting the interests of the community as 
New York below Four- 
ina saturated 


in no other town. 
teenth Street is now held 
solution, hence any attempt to get portions 
of the population away from the city means 
in nearly each case a longer lease of life. 
Fresh Air work, like other movements for 
the amelioration of social conditions, is 
merely a palliative, but I will urge it asa 
means of alleviating present distress and as an 
object lesson for the recovery of lost health. 
Fresh Air outings afford opportunity for 
healthful and rational amusements, which 
cannot be secured in the city. It is true 
that the child of the tenement has his sports 
and games, but what fun is there in a game 
of baseball in a street more or less crowded ? 
Kite flying may be indulged in, but it is in 
violation of a city ordinance; and a con- 


zens, Fresh Air work would compensate 
for all the outlay, if for no other reason than 
the provision of suitable and adequate rec- 
reation. 

Every child who is taken where he can 
have pure air, pure water, and wholesome 
food, thereby gains physical strength for the 
resistance of disease and the strengthening 
of mental and moral faculties. The child 
or young person with a de-energized body 
is to that extent unable to perform a fair 
amount of work each day, and the longer 
the struggle is continued, the feebler, within 
certain limits, is the system. The time 
comes when the person cannot support him- 
self by work, but tends to become a menace 
to society, by entering the ranks of the 
criminal or the pauper classes. The above 
facts are not laid down as axioms, but they 
indicate the tendency. 
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The children who are taken away from 
New York City on the Fresh Air parties, 
either in the country or at the seashore, have 
a chance fora bath. No city with such 


inadequate bathing facilities as New York 
can lay claim to a nineteenth century civili- 


zation, The baths in New York open to 
the public the year round on the payment of 
a small fee, usually five cents, can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, while the metro- 
politan city of America, which willexpend this 
year the kingly revenue of nearly $40,000,000 
has not one municipal bathing establish- 
ment open the year round. The city does 
provide fifteen swimming baths, but they are 
operated only during the summer months. 
Under date of June 19, Commissioner 
Brookfield, in whose care are the floating 
baths, writes me, 


“ The baths are located as conveniently as possible 
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Asan evidence that the public utilize what ad- 
vantages are offered, 4,000,000 baths were 
taken last year. It is but just to add that 
the authorities are realizing their responsi- 
bility, as a recent law makes the provision 
of an adequate number of free public baths 
mandatory on the Board of Health.* 

St. John’s Guild illustrates the work 
among the sick children of the city, for it 
was discovered that the agencies for their 
relief were very few. According to the 
Guild’s constitution, ‘ its object is and shall 
be, to afford relief to the sick children of 
the poor of the City of New York without 
regard to creed, color, or nationality.” This 
object is attained by means of the Floating 
Hospital, the Seaside Hospital at Staten 
Island, and the City Hospital. The Float- 
ing Hospital is a barge accommodating 
about 1,400; it makes six trips each week, 


| 


BATHING PARTY, A, 1. Cc. P, 


to crowded tenement house districts. The berths 
are assigned by the Department of Docks and before 
the baths are placed, the Health Department makes 
an examination to ascertain if the sanitary condition 
of the location is good. More public baths could 
be used advantageously if berths could be obtained 
for them at the places where they are most needed.” 


leaving from each side of the river alternate 
days. When the weather will admit, the 
barge is towed down the lower bay as far as 


* See report of the Sub-Committee on Baths and Lavatories 
of the Committee of Seventy. Copies may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Committee, 105 East 22nd Street. 
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New Dorp, where it comes to an anchor 
until those children who are so sick as to 


need a stay of a week or more at the Hospi- 


WORK IN 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“Well,” he said, “ to be perfectly frank with 


you, I don’t know anything about it, because 
I was thinking during the whole service how 
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FLOATING HOSPITAL OF ST. 


All the while the barge 
minute 


tal, are taken there. 
has been floating about, while every 
has been bringing 
Very 


the pure air of the bay 
back the health to wasted bodies. 
truly has the Floating Hospital been called 
the sick child’s cradle ; old ocean has been 
the nurse to rock it and the health bringing 
breezes have been his aids in driving away 
disease and restoring health. 

The children are given two lunches of 
milk and a warm meal in the middle of the 
day with the adults, for the Hospital con- 
tains all the facilities for the preparation and 
serving of meals. 

It would be a sad omission to neglect men- 
tion of the most unique feature of the Float- 
ing Hospital, namely, the salt water baths. 

The philanthropies which have outgrown 
the experimental stage were indebted during 
their formative period to the loving care of 
some one man or woman of strong personal- 
ity. The success of the Floating Hospital 
is clearly due to the energy and tireless 
persistency of the Guild’s secretary, Mr. 
John P. Faure. The writer well remembers 
meeting Mr. Faure one Sunday morning 
after service and asking him about the sermon. 


JOHN’S GUILD. 


in the world I could get six more bath rooms 
on the Floating Hospital.”’ 

There are twenty-four spray baths for 
children and four for women, two deep tubs 
for children and five small tubs for babies. 
Just as soon as the pure waters of the lower 
bay are reached, the bathroom is opened 
and is thronged by a steady stream of 
youngsters. To secure permanency in 
the lessons of a cleansing bath, a trained 
nurse has charge of this department and 
each child must pass under her careful 
scrutiny; thus there is constant opportunity 
for hints and suggestions regarding personal 
cleanliness, and the child determines in many 
cases to bathe again. 

But the New York child of the tenement 
must wait till he goes on the Floating Hospi- 
tal if he wants another cleansing bath, for 
with the exception of the People’s Baths, 
under the care of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, those of the 
Riverside Association and the Demilt Dis- 
pensary and the Baron di Hirsch, there are 
no chances, even if he can afford the fee of 
five cents charged at the above institutions. 

The absence of an adequate water supply 
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in the tenement district is a feeder of the 
saloon, and one of the strongest blows at 
the evil effects of the saloon will be the in- 
sistence by the friends of temperance, that 
the tenements shall havea sufficient water 
supply on every floor, at least, and better 
still in every kitchen. A woman who was 
on the Floating Hospital with her baby, was 
telling me about the little one and naturally 
referred to her home life, mentioning the 
fact that her husband very often came home 
drunk, but she said, “I can’t blame John. 
We must fetch all the water from the hydrant 
in the court yard because we have no supply 
in the house; when the water that we get 
stands in the pail, he doesn’t care much for 
it but goes to the saloon.” Why are the 
great majority of watering troughs in New 
York in front of saloons? Too frequently a 
drink, but not of water, is suggested to the 
driver also, 

There are six trained nurses on board, 
one chief and five assistants, all holding 


edge, the beneficiaries would otherwise have 
had merely a pleasant outing, but no thought 
of what would conduce to their own and 
their children’s welfare. For example, if a 
trained nurse can persuade a mother that 
her baby will not thrive on a diet of coffee, 
tea, beer, or brandy, a great step forward 
has been made. ‘The above statements are 
not suppositional, for babies are brought on 
board each year dead drunk, their condition 
due to the ignorance of the mother, who 
had followed the suggestion of some neighbor 
that a few spoonfuls of brandy would do the 
child no harm. 

Last year the Floating Hospital cared for 
47,000 mothers and children. There is no 
reason why St. John’s Guild should not 
serve as a working model in philanthropy 


to all our seaboard cities. 

The work of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor is for the 
convalescent mothers and children as far as 
possible. For instance, a convalescent 
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diplomas from the best training schools. 
The wisdom of this phase of the work is 
most evident, because without their knowl- 


mother needs one or two weeks’ outing 
where the freedom from care and the pure 
air will restore her health; she would be 
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delighted to go, but what shall she do with 
her two children who are too young to be 
left at home alone and the mother has no 
friends with whom the little ones may be 
left. Ina case like that, the mother and 
her children are taken to the seaside homes. 

In order to select the beneficiaries for the 
outings, application blanks are sent to insti- 
tutions and individuals, with the request that 
they commend to the Association those for 
whom the outing is desired. By a rule of 
the Society, its visitors must see all who are 
recommended to it, in order that the un- 
worthy may not avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to which they have no claim. In 
the bestowal of these outings, the Associa- 
tion must constantly bear in mind the effect 
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on the children, in order that they may not 
become pauperized, hence each applicant 
is visited. As the same staff of visitors are 
retained for the Fresh Air work, their experi- 
ence and judgment are of value in determin- 
ing who are best fitted to receive the advan- 
tages. ‘To the superficial observer, it seems 
strange that any discrimination should be 
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made, for in his opinion any who ask for a 
day’s outing should have it, but the bestowal 
of that apparently slight advantage may be 
the initial step in the loss of independence. 

The Harbor Excursions are outings of 
one day at the seashore, the excursion days 
being Monday and Wednesday and Friday 
For days in advance the 
visitors have been calling on the people to 
invite them and make all needed arrange- 
About 8 o’clock the parties begin 
to collect on the pier at the foot of West 


of each week. 


ments. 


22d Street, bringing with them the visitor's 
ticket so that the superintendent may know 
who are entitled to go. The Iron Steam- 
boat Co. is employed, so that the parties 
may be taken by the all-water route to West 


HOSPITAL. 


Coney Island, where the day is spent at the 
seaside homes. 

The first item after arrival is the lunch, 
which is served in the large pavilion front- 
ing the beach. By the time the lunch is 
well digested, bathing is in order, the 
children being particularly delighted by the 
ocean bath and the play on the beach. A 
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bathing master is always watching to guard 
against the possibility of accident. While 
the party are at the Home, the mothers and 
children who 
are to remain 
for alonger stay 
than the day, 
are assigned to 
their rooms. 
The coziness of 
the rooms and 
the comfort of 





the beds are a 
great gratifica- 
tion to the wom- 
en, who have 
been worried 
and nervous 
with their city 
life and cares. 
The Depart- 
ment of Hy- 
giene, which has 
oversight of the 
Fresh Air work 
of the Associa- 
tion, decided 
that five hun- 
dred shall be the upper limit of the Ocean 
Parties, believing that better results can be se- 
cured by smaller parties than by a crowd, who 
cannot be individualized. As it is the con- 
stant aim of the Association to fulfill its 
object, viz., ‘improve the condition” of the 
people, it decided to secure the services of a 
kindergartner, who should have the special 
care of the children, not in the routine of 
the conventional class-room work, but in 
such ways as her tactful skill will direct for 
arousing attention and setting in motion 
trains of thought tending to permanent re- 
sults for good. The young woman who has 
been secured by the Association has just 
completed an advanced course of two years 
at the Teachers’ College. Each day some 
of the children are taken for a stroll up the 
beach, where a bit of seaweed, a shell or a 
pebble, serves as a text for a simple but 
practical science talk. Returning to the 
home the use of a microscope deepens the 
impressions of the talk. The children are 
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also shown how to mount the various varie- 
ties of seaweeds. Instead of books and 
class rooms, the materials afforded by nature 
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will be used and the instruction will be giv- 
en under the blue sky on the beach. 

The Association has also employed the 
services of a trained nurse, for the purpose 
of instructing the mothers and the children 
in the a bc of health. A common sight at 
the home is a group of mothers with their 
babies on the broad piazza ; the women are 
simply caring for the children and _ possibly 
comparing notes. The trained nurse joins 
the group, and very soon the women are 
telling her what a time they had when 
Maggie had the colic and when Johnnie 
burnedhishand. By her tact and sympathy 
she has gained their confidence, and they 
are told why Maggie had the colic and how 
they could have helped her; she tells them 
how they should feed their babies, how to 
dress them inthe summer, and what to do 
by way of prevention of many of those ills 
to which babies are predisposed. The hour 
with the women has fairly flown and they 
are sorry because she must give some time 
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to the children. Nearly all the mothers 
who are at the Seaside Home remain for 
two weeks, hence many valuable hints and 
suggestions on health may be acquired in 
that time. 

At the Children’s Home, the inmates are 
old enough to have been sent down without 
their parents; the nurse, therefore, by a 
little diplomacy will instruct the children in 
a variety of subjects relating to their own 
bodies and the care of them. 

With the various agencies which care for 
the sick children, there is room for work 
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among those who are well, but whose parents 
are unable to provide them with a summer 
outing of a day, much less a week. The 
Children’s Aid Society has been selected as 
a typical agency for the care of the well 
children, although this association includes 
the sick and crippled in its broad scope. If 
objection is made that the well children 
should not be sent, as it will tend to pauper- 
ize them it is urged that this work is one of 
prevention, for the outing of a week will 
place them in the midst of surroundings 
which may shape their future. The object 
lesson of the summer home was not lost on 
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the little one who wrote to her mother in 


the tenement home, 

“Tam glad I am away from you, so you can’t 
curse or kick me any this week. This place is so 
lovely, and they are so kind to me that if they will 
let me stay I will never come home again.” 


The Children’s Aid Society were the 
pioneers in fresh air work, when they opened 
in the summer of 1874 at Staten Island, 
what was called the Retreat. Previous to 
that year, the children had been taken out 
of the city on day excursions, but Mr. Brace 
felt that an outing of a week with pure air 
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and food, would result in permanent improve- 
ment, in health at least, hence the Retreat was 
opened with accommodations for a limited 
number of children, This step once taken, 
there was no retrogression, but the increasing 
demands on the Society compelled more 
ample provisions, which the generosity of the 
public sustained. 

The expansion of the work was assured 
by the gift of Mr. Andros B. Stone who 
gave the Society what is called the Summer 
Home at Bath Beach. The location is 
admirable, with the property fronting the 
beach and the ample grounds covered with 
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large and beautiful shade trees. The natu- 
ral beauties of the place are a delight and a 
revelation to the children from the streets 
and alleys of the city. At the Summer 
Home about three hundred children are 
given a week’s outing, that is, the party 
arrives Monday and goes Saturday. The 
Society maintains twenty-one day- and twelve 
evening-schools in the city, and the children 
who are taken to Bath Beach are chiefly 
those from the attendants at these schools in 
the city. For the last school year 13,307 
children were taught. 

The grounds contain the Waldorf Cottages, 
the Haxtun Cottage for crippled children, 
the Hamersley Library and the Superintend- 
ent’s Home. The bath in the ocean isa 
source of keen enjoyment to the youngsters. 
The illustration shows a group in readiness 
for their daily swim. 

In addition to the object lesson of a 
daily bath, the children are taught how to 
play. In view of the fact that so many 
children are living a communal life, and 
such diverse elements are brought together, 
it might seem that quarrels and _ strife 
would be frequent, but the superintendent 
states that the mora/e of the place is so high 
that there is very little interference. The 
place is for the children just as long as they 
behave themselves. Then too the fact that 
nearly all the children come from the 
Society’s schools minimizes the discipline. 
This routine of loving care, regularity in the 
meals, and the certainty of a comfortable 
bed, are sure to produce an impression for 
good. 

The Society has its Health Home at West 
Coney Island, where the sick mothers and 
children are taken for the day or for a longer 
stay, if by that means their health will be 
improved. 

One of the discouraging features of 
philanthropy is overlapping or duplication 
of aid. This is doubly disastrous because 
in the first place the aid is not given to the 
worthy and secondly the unworthy are en- 
couraged to live on others rather than help 
themselves. In philanthropy there can be 
no hard and fast rule granting or refusing 
aid; if there is, humanity is sacrificed to a 
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system and statistics rather than charity is 
the standard. This does not mean that no 
facts shall be secured, but let them be 
minimized and uniform, so that they may be 
utilized by all the societies and individuals 
working along common lines. Thus the 
unworthy will be barred and the worthy 
admitted to the privileges. 

Fresh Air work is growing in extent. 
Charles G. Wilson, president of the Health 
Department, informs me that his Board 
estimates the population of children of five 
years old and under, living in the tenement 
house district, to be about 190,000. 

If therefore the agencies for this kind of 
philanthropy would adopt a uniform record 
and allow free access to their records, it is 
my firm belief that the usefulness of the 
work would be more than doubled. The 
Association makes use of the following 
simple record : 

Name 

Address 

Sent by 

Date 

No. of Party 

Stay at Home (in days) 


The facts are recorded on a card, which 
is then filed alphabetically. By this means 
it is very easy to ascertain just when an 
applicant has received an outing and how 
often. By a system which would allow an 
exchange of records at the end of each 
season, the various societies could tell what 
persons were receiving an undue share and 
guard against them the coming season. 

Until homes are made possible, by a 
system of housing which will enable this 
army of 190,000 New York children to have 
rooms with sufficient air space and oppor- 
tunity for privacy ; until the chance shall be 
afforded for cleansing baths in all the con- 
gested parts of the city; until small parks 
and playgrounds provide for the needful 
recreation demanded for every healthy 
child, and until enough schools are built 
and equipped whereby they may grow in 
knowledge; until these and some other 
essentials of sane living are made possible 
forthe youngsters of our city, Fresh Air work 
is necessary. 
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THIRD ARTICLE. 
E are so fascinated by the harle- 
\) \) quin character of this wonderful 
city in its modern aspects, that as 
yet there has been no leisure to seek the 
records of its ancient splendor, when it was 
not yet a western Bagdad, but an eastern 
Rome ; when it was not yet an eastern Rome 
but a northern Corinth. And apart from 
these legacies of the past, a new sun has 
risen upon Constantinople, since, by the en- 
lightened energy of Hamdi Bey, a museum 
of antiquities has been established among 
a people who hate antiquities, and who far 
from gathering into safety the treasures of 
their ill-protected provinces, have been busy 
defacing and destroying those of their capi- 
tal. For it is in the nature of orientals to de- 
spise the records of the past, and the relics 


of bygone people; it is in the nature of 
Islamism to hate any records of historic 


splendor other than its own. Hence the 
antiquities of the Turkish Empire were 
either searched for and carried off by for- 
eigners, under a firman from the sultan— 
every one remembers how he granted the 
Parthenon sculptures to Lord Elgin—or col- 
lected by some dealer who sold them to trav- 
elers, or collected in some unofficial way by 
Christian residents, as was the case with the 
Evangelical school at Smyrna. 

Such exportation or local collection is now 
forbidden by the sultan, and an imperial 
museum is established ina quaint old palace, 
adorned with beautiful blue and green tiles. 
It is called the Tchinili Kiosk, or Faience 
Kiosk, which an inscription over the door tells 
us was finished under Mahomet II. in the 
year 870 of the Hegira (1466 A.D.). A 
large part of the tiles has unfortunately dis- 
appeared, but the kiosk, even as it stands, 
is the most interesting specimen, as well as 
the most elegant, of Turkish architecture in 
Constantinople. The great mosques are too 


directly imitations of St. Sophia to be men- 
tioned as its rivals. 

The rapid increase of the collection has 
induced the authorities to build a second 
house beside it, and in this modern part of 
the museum are exhibited that series of sar- 
cophagi which supply the unique and un- 
equaled glory of the museum. 

The general collection has interesting 
specimens from Asia Minor and Rhodes 
of sculpture in all its departments, and of all 
ages. It is a grave anomaly in the heart 
of Islamism, and shows more than any- 
thing else the taint of western influence. For 
are they not graven images, mostly too of 
false gods, which every zealous Mohamme- 
dan should view with horror and destroy 
as an insult to his creed? Yet here they 
are, under the charge, too, of an artist, 
Hamdi Bey, whose very pursuit is a viola- 
tion of the third commandment, as the Mus- 
selman understands it. Yet more, the whole 
thing is under the patronage of His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, who is said in all the 
official documents of the museum to take an 
august interest in promoting it. It is, I 
suppose, a sign of the mental conflict which 
that personage undergoes—the conflict be- 
tween Islamism and Europeanism—that his 
august interest in the museum has not in- 
cluded a visiteven after two years of its new 
installation, even after the outcry of aston- 
ishment from all the learned world at the 
splendor of the great sarcophagus which it 
now contains. 

The sarcophagi of the museum would re- 
quire a separate article even as they have been 
honored with a special catalogue.* Both 
for variety and for splendor they have no 
parallel. ‘The variety is due to two quite 
distinct causes. In the first place they have 
been brought from all parts of the Turkish 


* Musée Imperial Ott Me ts Funeraires. Con- 


stantinople: 1893. 
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Empire. While Constantinople itself has 
furnished late Roman and Byzantine speci- 
mens, Asia Minor (especially Clazomena) 
has furnished archaic Ionian work, Tyre, 
Phenician, Syria and Macedonia, Hellen- 
istic and early Roman Empire work. 
The kings of Sidon seem to have trusted 
to foreign art, not to any home talents; 
and so Hamdi Bey discovered in the 
royal necropolis alone a series representing 
Egyptian, Ionian, Lycian, Attic, Pergam- 
ene, Roman art, according as the fashion 
changed, and these princes had recourse to 
one country after another to supply them 
with splendid tombs. Itis more than likely 
that further researches at this place will yield 
other novelties in antiquity. 

But strange to say, these splendid tombs 
are, with one exception, anonymous. Hidden 
in the earth inchambers prepared for them, 
with no apparent shrine or other building to 
mark the site, these groups of sarcophagi 
have upon them noinscriptions, not a name, 
not a motto, nor is there within, or upon any 
of the chambers any indication of the occu- 
pants. We should indeed be at a loss to 
know who these were and whence they came, 
but that the neighborhood of Sidon makes 
it certain they were Sidonian grandees, and 
the solitary exception tells us expressly that 
at least one king of Sidon was laid here. 
This was Tabnit, son of Eshmunazar, priest 
of Astarte, whose date is unknown, for whom 
a great black coffin was obtained from Egypt, 
with a hieroglyphic inscription upon it, tell- 
ing that it was prepared for an Egyptian 
general named Penephthah. The form was 
anthropoid, that is to say, it followed the 
lines of a swathed mummy, like so many 
Egyptian coffins of wood or of papyrus. The 
black stone, diorite, is a volcanic product 
almost as hard as iron. The Egyptian in- 
scription made it necessary to give some ac- 
count of the actual occupant, for Penephthah 
had either never occupied it, or (more prob- 
ably) was turned out of it when an order, 
offering a good price, came from Sidon for a 
stone coffin. Hence the Phenician text 
runs : 


“It is I, Tabnit, priest of Astarte, king of the 
Sidonians, son of Eshmunazar, who am laid in this 


vault. Whoever thou art that findest this tomb, 
trouble me not. There is not silver, or gold, or 
treasure beside me. Alone I lie in this coffin, open 
it not, for such a deed is an abomination before As- 
tarte. But if thou disturbest me, mayest thou have 
neither posterity among the living, nor a resting 
place among the dead.” 

And over the chamber where the king was 
laid, was a huge stone, making the floor of 
an empty chamber, and over this again an- 
other such chamber, so that the greatest 
pains had been taken to secure the safety of 
the dead, Nevertheless the poor man is 
now exposed in a glass case beside his coffin 
in Constantinople. The ruthless eagerness 
and curiosity of antiquarians have not re- 
spected his solemn prayer. 

Starting however from this key, we can 
assert that the art of the other tombs, Greek 
archaic, Greek of the golden period, and 
Lycian, shows that from the fifth to the third 
centuries B. C., Sidonian kings were buried 
in the necropolis of Saida. Excluding the 
Egyptian anthropoid coffins, the general 
form, with many variations of detail, of these 
sarcophagi is that of a Greek shrine, with- 
out surrounding colonnades, as were many 
old temples in Greece. 

All the others, however, sink into insig- 
nificance beside the grand work miscalled the 
sarcophagus of Alexander. It was indeed 
not wonderful that men ignorant of Greek 
history, who saw upon this thing of splen- 
dor battles of Macedonians and Portians, 
should think that no one else was worthy to 
possessit. But we know all about Alexan- 
der’s burial from good authorities. He was 
laid to rest in Alexandria, with great pomp, 
not in an obscure field near Sidon. 

Who then is the occupant? We shall 
never know this save by some accident, some 
adjacent discovery, some new text, which 
will probably tell us, not of the owner, but 
of the artist and his work. This latter isthe 
problem which must instruct all intelligent 
students, and as the reproductions of this 
unique work are now only accessible at great 
cost in Hamdi Bey’s magnificent work,* I 
feel it good service to the readers of THE 


* Une necropole royale de Sidon, Leroux, Paris; three parts only 
have as yet appeared, the 4th will complete the work, which 
costs at least £30. 
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CHAUTAUQUAN, if I discuss it in some detail. 
In the first place, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the artistic merit. The perfect 
mastery and perfect grace of the sculptor are 
apparent in every figure, in every fold of the 
drapery, in the delicate feeling not only for 
form, but for color, which every panel of the 
reliefs shows. There are only two relics of 
Greek art which can compare with it in in- 
terest—the Elgin marbles (Parthenon sculp- 
tures) from the hand of Phidias, and the 
famous Hermes from the hand of Praxiteles; 
and even of these the former, either on account 
of their size, or the ill-treatment of time and 
man, have lost their beauties of detail, and 
are only effective now from a distance, being 
indeed originally intended to stand forty feet 
above the spectator ; while the Hermes, now so 
well known by the admirable photographs of 
Romailes at Athens, is indeed unsurpass- 
able, but only a single group, with only one 
great figure, for the child is a mere doll. 

Still I will not contend that the frieze of 
the Parthenon—the festal procession which 
crowns the wall—and one or two of the at- 
tic tomb reliefs can be surpassed by any hu- 
man art. If they could it is by the reliefs 
upon this Sidonian tomb. 

The ornamented surfaces consist of the 
four panels of the ends and sides, the two 
gables at the ends, the various borders and 
bands along the foot of the panels and at the 
top; finally the ornaments of the roof, and 
the eaves. The whole is, as already de- 
scribed, in form an oblong rectangular 
shrine, or house, without doors, or windows, 
but its walls and roof covered with orna- 
ment. An analysis of the various members 
which compose the rich bands round the 
plinth, and the cornice, would hardly be in- 
telligible without a drawing. All the purity 
and the variety which mark the best Greek 
borders is there. The most peculiar feature 
is the highest member, immediately under 
the eave, which is a broad band of meander 
designed in vine leaves and bunches of 
grapes, delicately colored in red, amber, and 
blue upon a purple ground. 

I could find no indication to distinguish 
the head from the foot. Nor is there any 





sequence among the reliefs. 


ascertained 
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These rich and complicated compositions 
represent scenes of war and of the chase. 
The dress of the figures fixes a major limit 
for the age of the work. Macedonians, 
Greeks, and Persians are either associated 
in the chase, or the former two are set 
against the last in battle. There is a horse- 
man with a diadem, another with a lion’s 
head for a headdress which recall the habit- 
ual representations of Alexander the Great. 
It is therefore perfectly certain that the re- 
liefs are posterior to his invasion of Asia 
(330 B. C.). The great importance and the 
splendor of the Persian figures also betray 
that the work was not executed for a Mace- 
donian, still less for a Greek, who would 
have resented such representations. In the 
battle scenes indeed, the Persians seem 
somewhat the weaker; in the chase they 
are decidedly more prominent, and in one 
scene they alone appear, while in the rest 
they are clearly in front, even of the person- 
age with the diadem. 

These general facts point to the occu- 
pant’s being a Persian grandee, first opposed 
to Alexander in battle, and barely escaping 
with his life, then the king’s friend and com- 
panion in the chase, and probably appointed 
by him king of Sidon, or satrap of Phoenicia. 
Anything more definite we cannot affirm. 
But so much is of the last importance for 
the history of Greek art. Were these indi- 
cations not quite positive, the critics would 
absolutely have refused to attribute this 
work toa period which they used to call one 
of decadence, the silver age of Greek sculp- 
ture. Even now, they insist on putting it as 
early as they possibly can, and attributing it 
to the school, or even the studio, of Lysippus, 
Alexander’s favorite sculptor, who 
properly of the previous generation, and 
reached back to the great masters. There 
is no certainty that we have not here a 
work of early splendor, a generation or two 
after Alexander. 

The composition of the larger scenes is 
not without flaw. While the battle and 
hunting scenes on the ends are admirably 
designed, the larger compositions on the 
sides—these also a hunting and battle scene 
—are open to the following objections. The 
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great battle scene has no proper center or 
culminating point. Three Macedonians on 
horseback, one at each end, and the third in 
the middle, seem all equally important; in- 
deed the Alexander helmet appears upon 
the left figure. But no doubt here the artist 
could defend himself by saying that in the 
hurlyburly of battle, confusion of men and 
horses, and garments rolled in blood were 
the truth, and therefore the proper design. 
On the other side, two thirds of the panel is 
filled by a splendid struggle with a lion, who 
has seized a Persian’s horse; all the figures 
concerned in this struggle are admirably 
disposed. But the rest is filled up with a 
stag hunt, where two men have seized and 
are about to slay the struggling quarry. This 
second subject close beside the other, can- 
not but strike the beholder with a sense of 
incongruity, however graceful the figures, 
and perfect their expression. 

The most difficult problem of all is the 
little murder scene in one of the gables, 
where Greeks are murdering a Greek in the 
absence of all the Persians. Whether this 
be not the declaration of an alibi, the asser- 
tion that some notorious crime was not com- 
mitted by the occupant of the tomb, or what 
else it may be, we cannot but wonder that 
the artist has left us no clue to his meaning. 

I pass in conclusion, to the historic antiqui- 
ties which tell us of the imperial splendors 
of this ancient and permanent capital. St. 
Sophia’s has already been mentioned. That 
cathedral and the monasteries of Mt. Athos, 
may be called the soul of the Greek orthodox 
church, for soul in the more spiritual sense, 
that church seems to have lost. Not only 
the fabric, but the zeal of the creed, seems 
to have passed over to the Turks. Close by 
the solemn cathedral of the Greek emperors, 
is their place of amusement and of open air 
business, the famous Hippodrome. 

When I passed round the southwest end 
of it, in search of picturesque wooden houses, 
in the obscure lanes of the city, I was as- 
tonished to see, high over me, the great cir- 
cular end of masonry, which looked like the 
stern of an enormous ship, built into the city. 
Here it was that Constantine built up a level 
for his great circus, or horse-racing arena, 


which was to rival or exceed the Circus 
Maximus at Rome. The whole plan of the 
course, about 1,200 feet-long and 600 broad, 
round which the chariots careered, is un- 
touched, though the level of the ground has 
risen round the old monuments and the cen- 
tral spina, or backbone, once lined with 
statues or monuments, has disappeared. 
One obelisk only remains of these grand 
series, a mass of rude masonry from which 
the ruthless crusaders stripped off its bril- 
liant surface of bronze; and one stranger 
monument, the stand of an ancient tripod, 
which, far off at Delphi, once attested the 
momentous victory gained by the Greeks 
over the Persians at Platcea (479 B. C.). 

There is no such monument extant in 
Greece; why the ruffian crusaders who in 
their pillage of 1204 A. D. melted down so 
many priceless bronze masterpieces, spared 
this great mass of that metal, 20 feet high, 
does not appear. ‘The heads of the three 
twined serpents (which formed the holder of 
a golden tripod, rifled at Delphi long since 
by the Phocians) being gone, this extraor- 
dinary piece of antiquity stood without mean- 
ing or memory in the Hippodrome till 1856, 
when our occupation of Turkey during the 
Crimean War enabled Sir Charles Newton 
to clear its vase, examine the inscription the 
middle portion of the pillar still bore, and 
so recover for us the list of the Greek states 
which took part in the great struggle. 

There remains also in the Hippodrome an 
Egyptian obelisk, with the large and distinct 
cartouches of Tothme II., not younger than 
1500 B. C., which also reminds us that like 
imperial Rome, so imperial Constantinople 
was enriched with the plunder not only of 
the wealth, but of the art of the provinces. 
The columns of the churches in porphyry, 
serpentine, granite, variegated marble, are al- 
most all carried off from foreign buildings. 
It was that systematic plundering of the 
world by a despotic capital which Cicero 
describes, when he exclaims: “ We have 
carried off from our subjects, not only their 
wealth and their liberty, but we have de- 
prived them of their very temples and of 
their God.”’ 

The giant fortifications with which they 
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sought to guard their accumulated thefts, 
are perhaps the only remaining evidence of 
their own unaided work. The fifth century, 
in the early part of which Theodosius II. 
built the main part of the walls, over four 
miles long, to bar out his capital from land 
attack, was indeed the proper time for build- 
ing walls. Decaying civilization, with great 
wealth and material knowledge, was striving 
to bar out by outlay in money (either as 
bribes, mercenary pay, or cost of fortifica- 
tions) the poor and vigorous barbarians who 
were sweeping over the open country, and 
thundering at the gates. 

But the spirit of the resistance was weak, 
of the attack fresh and strong. The 
forces of civilization could no longer trust 
themselves in the field against the forces of 
the invaders. That was one great cause for 
these giant fortifications. The other was the 


accident that in those days the military- 


means of defense were superior to those of 
offense. There are these oscillations in the 
history of war. With Alexander and with 
Cromwell cavalry was the strong arm ; with 


Epaminondas and with Wellington it was in- 


fantry. In the days of Theodosius there 
were no engines known which could batter 
down such walls and towers as he could 
build. 

The walls of Salonica area similar marvel, 
though not so complicated in depth as those 
of Constantinople. The tongue of land on 
which the city stood, could be barred out by 
a line of 4% miles across its neck, from the 
inmost recess of the Golden Horn to the 
Sea of Marmora. But Theodosius was not 
satisfied with one line. His inner wall, 36 feet 
high and 13 broad, was protected by 116 
great towers, many of them added to his 
original design, with inscriptions which still 
tellustheir history. Then, outside this wall 
and its flanking towers, which are not 70 yards 
apart, comes a broad way all round, along 
which troops could act, and to protect them 
there was an outer wall, a little lower, it too 
protected by smaller flanking towers, set in 
the intervals between the inner towers. Out- 
side this comes another circular road, de- 
fended by a breastwork, and under the 
breastwork a deep fosse full of water. 
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So then an enemy must first cross the 
fosse, and carry the breastwork under the 
garrison’s weapons, then he must carry the 
outer wall with its defending towers; even 
then he found himself right under the inner 
wall with its huge towers, full of soldiers and 
missiles. No wonder that the city endured 
many sieges with success, and was never 
taken from the land, till. the huge cannon 
brought by Mahomet II. was able to make 
the break, which still remains the only large 
gap in the now deserted walls. 

As was the case at Salonica, the walls ran 
round the seaboard also, but here they were 
not so elaborate, nor have they left as pic- 
turesque remains, when they have not alto- 
gether disappeared; nevertheless some 
twenty-five gates can still be traced, all of 
which, especially the eighteen along the Gold- 
en Horn, have history attached to them. 

A broad way on the outer side of the old 
fosse leads from sea to sea, and separates 
the enormous bulwark, which once protected 
the living, from the great groves of cypress, 
which now protect a whole city of the dead. 
As you walk from the Golden Horn, you see 
the long procession of huge towers, in two 
rows, showing their varied forms against the 
afternoon sun. Some are square, some 
round, some hexagonal, many show in their 
brick work brief but pompous inscriptions, 
telling you how some emperor, blessed of 
God, set up the bulwark, as if his depend- 
ence on God were weak enough. 

The hand of decay has now worn away 
the edges, and softened the outlines, just as 
age is wont to mellow the harshness of a 
stubborn temper. The mighty towers no 
longer frown resistance upon the invader, 
they plead remembrance with the stranger 
of a greatness that is long vanished; of an 
empire whose very records are long neg- 
lected and despised, of a splendor which has 
been forgotten beside far older and simpler 
records. 

As if to point the moral, all this decayed 
greatness on the left is accompanied upon 
the right by the sad proofs that the life of 
men is but a tale that is told; for over the 
simple headstones of countless dead, the 
monumental cypresses preach their ever- 
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lasting sermon in solemn silence to the 
mind’s eye, save when the wind passes 
through them and they start into loud moan- 
ing, like some Irish mourner howling over 
the dead. Perhaps sadder than all is the 
indifference of the few wayfarers, who pass 
between these silent voices, this speaking 
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silence; you see the careless soldier, the 
begging gipsy, the stolid shepherd driving 
his sheep, the hungry dog prying among the 
tombs—all intent upon the passing hour, all 
untouched by this pause of time, this stay of 
centuries, beside the fleeting lives of men, 
and their obscure and forgotten tombs! 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


BY S. PARKES CADMAN. 


( Concluded. ) 

HE Asiatic possessions of the British 
crown include India, British Burma, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Aden, and Socotra, 

the Straits settlements, Hong Kong, La- 
buan, and British North Borneo. 

On the map of Asia India looks like one 
of several other countries, but placed on the 
map of Europe it more than covers every 
part of it, except Russia. On the map of 
North America, not only would its northern 
boundary extend nearer the arctic regions, 
but its outlying spurs would touch the two 
oceans, and a great region in the south 
would be covered with land instead of water 
by the bulk of its area. 

The people of India are as equally dis- 
tinct and separate as the people of Europe. 
The Brahmans and Rajputs together, de- 
scendants of pure Aryan stock, do not num- 
ber much more than 20,000,000 persons out 
of the 280,000,000 found in India. Bishop 
Thoburn mentions eleven nations in the pen- 
insula, the smallest numbering 2,500,000. 

The supreme government of the empire 
has its seat nominally at Calcutta, but in 
the hot season, the viceroy, with the mem- 
bers of his council, goes to Simla, a station 
in Northern India, on the spurs of the Him- 
alayas. The viceroy is appointed by Her 
Majesty the queen and is usually chosen 
from the ranks of the nobility. He is as- 
sisted by an executive council, and a legisla- 
tive council. The present viceroy is the 
Earl of Elgin. The official element in these 
councils is largely predominant and if the 
contingency of the defeat of the government 


were possible the viceroy has an absolute 
veto on all that is done. 

The criminal code of India has been pro- 
nounced by Sir James Stephentobe “ by far 
the best system of criminal law in the world, 
practically impossible to misunderstand 
and with no obscurity or ambiguity worth 
speaking of contained init.” Thisremarkable 
instrument will probably be for posterity the 
most enduring monument tothe fame of Ma- 
caulay. A wise and statesmanlike tolerance 
leaves the Hindu and Mohammedan undis- 
turbed in their religion and social regula- 
tions, and a greater or less independence is 
given to the hereditary princes whose states 
are really ruled by Victoria. 

Ceylon, the beautiful garden of the East, 
is 266 miles long and 140 miles wide, and 
is inhabited mainly by the descendants of 
colonists from the valley of the Ganges, who 
first settled in the island about 543 B.C. In 
1793 the British took possession of the 
Dutch settlements on the island, the Dutch 
having already dispossessed the Portuguese, 
who landed in Ceylon in 1507. The island 
is famous for its precious stones, and the 
pearl fishery off the northwest coast brought 
the government in 1891 a profit of 961,542 
rupees; 1,497 milesof telegraph and 191% 
miles of railway are already in operation. 
Various other British possessions in the East 
are of a minor character and cannot be de- 
scribed here at length. 

It may be not generally known however, 
that the Great East Indian Company was 
originally organized to trade not with India, 
but Malaysia, and but for the massacre at 
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Amboyna in 1623, India might have been 
to-day a French empire, while England pos- 
sessed only the archipelago without. Some 
of these smaller English settlements are 
important in the light of possible future 
development, and the great island of Borneo 
offers almost unlimited space for the con- 
stant stream of Chinese immigration. Such 
is the Eastern Empire of Great Britain, with 
a population nearly five times as large as 
that of the United States, and exactly double 
the number that Gibbon calculates for the 
Roman Empire at the height of its power. 
There are 18 cities of more than 100,000 
inhabitants each in this territory. The 
energy and skill of the Anglo-Indian has 
built 9,000 miles of railroad at an invested 
expense of $700,000,000, carrying 40,000,- 
000 passengers per year, and with an annual 
net earning of $30,000,000. A faint idea of 


the wealth of India may be obtained from 
the statement that 10,000,000 British sover- 
eigns are hoarded away in the Bombay 
Presidency alone. 


A recent cartoon represents the premier 
of Cape Colony, the Hon. Cecil John Rhodes, 
bestraddling the continent of Africa, while 
the inscription’ beneath reads: ‘“ The 
Colossus of Rhodes.” The statesmanlike 
ability of Mr. Rhodes has largely increased 
the Anglo-African empire. In the partition 
of the Dark Continent the “ Rhodesian” 
policy demonstrated that the old colonizing 
force of the English speaking tribes could 
rise even to the height of that occasion, 
when more land was distributed than at any 
previous time in the world’s history since 
the discovery of the western hemisphere. 

There are to-day two leading groups of 
British colonies in Africa ; the West African 
colonies, situated upon the tropical fever 
stricken coast to the north of the Equator; 
and the South African colonies, which 
occupy the southern extremity of the conti- 
nent, and are generally healthy and well 
adapted for European settlement. There 
are also the island of Mauritius and its 
dependencies, which are usually regarded as 
belonging to Africa, and the islands of 
Ascension and St. Helena in the Atlantic, 
and besides the colonies, there are now large 
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portions of the continent under British pro- 
tection, viz., the territories of the Royal 
Niger Company and the Oil Rivers on the 
West Coast, those of Zanzibar and of the 
British South Africa Company to the north 
of Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, and a 
portion of the Somali coast. The total area 
of the colonies of South Africa, excluding 
territory which is only protected, is more 
than 300,000 square miles. 

Three distinct elements are found in this 
population, the Dutch, British, and the native 
element. To reconcile the diverging inter- 
ests of these three classes and to secure that 
the whole population shall live peacefully 
together is the great problem of South 
African administration. 

While South Africa is phenomenally rich 
in minerals, its glory and its boast is the 
Kimberly diamond mine. Out of this far 
famed African Golconda were exported in 
1893, $20,000,000 worth of diamonds. The 
British African Company, of which the Duke 
of Abercorn is president, protects an area of 
760,000 square miles of territory, or 8% 
times the size of Great Britain. 

The West African colonies are the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, 
which are all situated upon the coast of 
Northwest Africa between the mouths of 
the rivers Senegal and Niger. They are 
not colonies in the strict sense of the word, 
but merely trading settlements, in which the 
products of the neighboring countries are 
collected and exchanged for European goods. 
The climate is such that Europeans cannot 
live there permanently, and even the negro 
inhabitants suffer greatly from malarial fever. 

The West Coast of Africa has however 
been eagerly frequented by European traders 
since it was first explored by the Portuguese 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
just before the discovery of America by 
Columbus. In the seventeenth century all the 
chief maritime nations of Europe, except the 
Spaniards, had forts or factories established 
on the coast, from which they supplied 
slaves to their plantations in the West 
Indies and on the mainland of America. 
The importance of the coast was much 
diminished when the same nations agreed, 
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at the commencement of the present century, 
to join in putting down the slave trade. The 
Dutch and the Danes relinquished their pos- 
sessions ; and although the French and the 
Portuguese maintained their positions, the 
English were practically without serious 
rivalry in the development of a legitimate 
trade in tropical products (of which palm oil 
was the most important) to take the place 
of the trade in slaves. 

Within the last few years, however, the 
French have been spending large sums, and 
making strenuous efforts, with the avowed 
intention of founding a great French Em- 
pire in Northwest Africa. The Germans 
have formed a settlement on the Guinea 
Coast, in the immediate neighborhood of 
the British possessions; and more to the 
south, the Congo Free State has been found- 
ed by the king of the Belgians. Each nation 
is striving to extend its influence as far 
as possible into the interior; and British 
authority is being increased, not only by 
means of the colonies, but also through the 
Royal Niger Company, which exercises, 
under a charter from the British Crown, all 
the functions of government ceded to it by 
the various rulers and people in the lower 
basin of the Niger River. 

Returning from the Dark Continent to 
America once more, the British possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere are seen by a 
glance at the map to include the whole of 
the northern part of the continent excepting 
Alaska and to extend from the United 
States boundary to the Arctic Ocean. South- 
ward the Union Jack flies over British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
and other small islands. ‘These territories 
have an area of 4,289,936 square miles or 
almost 700,000 square miles more than the 
total possessions of the United States. 

It is claimed upon good authority that few, 
if any, possessions of Great Britain have made 
greater strides during late years in wealth, 
trade, and general advancement than the 
Dominion of Canada. 

British Guiana, British Honduras, the 
Bermudas, and the West Indian Islands 
generally are possessions of the English 


Crown and are very important because of 
the immense fortifications contained in 
many parts of them. The discussions to 
which these warlike preparations have given 
rise, have not always been averse to strong 
criticisms. 

In 1810 Great Britain had conquered nearly 
every island of the West Indian group, but 
strange to say, and contrary to her usual 
policy, she afterwards restored some of the 
most valuable of them to their previous 
owners. 

Australasia comprises the great island 
continent of Australia, the adjacent islands 
of New Zealand and Tasmania, and a count- 
less number of smaller islands situated in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, together 
with a portion of the island of New 
Guinea. 

The whole of the area of this British 
Empire is estimated to contain 3,259,210 
square miles and a population of 4,500,000. 
Of course Australia forms the main item in 
this vast amount of territory. It is the 
largest island on the face of the globe, being 
from east to west 2,400 miles in breadth and 
from north to south 1,971 miles in length. 
Australia is divided into five colonies, New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and West Australia. 

The gross amount of public revenue for 
Australasia is nearly $150,000,000. The 
value of the total exports is nearly $329,- 
000,000. ‘The total annual tonnage of ves- 
sels entered and cleared, exclusive of the 
coasting trade, is 17,983,202 tons. 

New South Wales some years ago formed 
and equipped the well known Soudan Con- 
tingent for the defense of the empire in 
Egypt. Sydney, its capital, stands on the 
shore of Port Jackson, surrounded by 
scenery of surpassing beauty. It extends 
four miles north and south by three miles 
east and west, and contains 115 miles of 
streets with 21,900 houses, and a population 
of 105,890, or including suburbs 1,465 
miles of streets, and a population of 421,031. 
About 3,800 acres have wisely been set 
apart for parks and open spaces; here are 
situated the government buildings, royal 
mint, university, national art gallery, free 
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public library, observatory, two cathedrals, 
and numerous churches. 

The capital of Victoria is Melbourne. It 
is the chief city and seat of government, 
also an episcopal see, is distinguished for 
its university, museum, mint, public gardens, 
observatory, public library, hospital, its 
churches and other institutions. With its 
suburbs it contains an estimated population 
of 444,832 inhabitants, being the most 
populous city in the southern hemisphere. 

All the provinces are rich in minerals and 
there are 10,252 miles of railroad connecting 
the various settled parts of the continent. 
Gunboats and warships float in every harbor 
of the provinces, anda keen sense of national 
right and the necessity of its protection 
against all comers is more evident in Aus- 
tralia than any other segment of the British 
Empire. At the same time the mother coun- 
try retains a firm hold upon these lands, She 
is everywhere in the ascendant in popula- 
tion, in circles of government, in methods of 
education, and in that sympathy and cohesion 
which has had its strongest expression in the 
recent schemes for imperial federation. 

New Zealand consists of three islands 
with a population of 626,658. Wellington 
is the capital and the growth of the colony 
can perhaps be best expressed by the edu- 
cational system and post office department. 
There are 1,355 public primary schools, with 
3,268 teachers and 124,690 scholars ; there 
are also 298 private schools, with 14,908 
scholars, and in addition, two village schools 
for the Maoris. The higher education of 
boys and girls in the cities and large towns 
is carried on in 24 endowed colleges and 
grammar schools. The University of New 
Zealand has power to confer degrees. The 
annual postal circulation of the colony 
amounts to 55,000,000 letters and post cards, 
20,000,000 newspapers, and about 14,000,- 
ooo book-packets, and the work is effected 
by a total of 1,305 post offices. 

The remaining parts of the Australasian 
section partake very much of the general 
features already described, together with 
peculiar and distinguishing characteristics 
worthy of volumes in themselves. 

The conquering forces of the Japanese 
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army and navy have cast a shadow across 
the fond suppositions of Australia concern- 
ing her insulation from all foreign inter- 
ference, for hitherto she has been as undis- 
turbed as the United States in this respect, 
and, perhaps, with as little reason. Now 
Australia recognizes that the sovereignty of 
the southern Asiatic regions is still unde- 
cided, but I should be willing to concede all 
I possess if Australia is not just as confident 
as ever that she owns the controlling future 
of the lands beneath the Southern Cross. 

Such, within swiftly viewed limits, is the 
great empire of Anglo-Saxondom. If its 
segments do not fall out among themselves, 
the game is theirs, and a better understand- 
ing than the present spirit of carping criti- 
cism which occasionally degenerates into 
ignorant bullying on both sides is a deside- 
ratum just now between the two chief mem- 
bers of this colossal body,—England and 
America. It is not necessary to be loud- 
mouthed in our professed hatred for the one 
in order that we may show how much we 
love the other. If some irresponsible editors 
on either side the sea on whose divided 
shores brethren dwell working out the prob- 
lem of man’s destiny for ages; if these free- 
lance wielders of the pen could but take the 
wider vision and Judah and Ephraim were no 
longer exhorted to vex each other, a great 
stumbling block in the way of amity and true 
unity of feeling would be removed. 

But so long as a leader in the profession of 
American journalism urges that the destruc- 
tion of Britain’s power would be a chief boon 
to civilization ; so long as the deplorable and 
high-handed policy of England in settling 
disputes is persevered in, so long as tactful 
and courteous dealing upon the part of our 
diplomats is heavily discounted ; so long as 
pusillanimity is being imputed by people to 
whom international good breeding is a mys- 
tery, and the whole transaction viewed with 
relation to the stump-oration of fiery jingoism 
rather than to judicial fairness,—so long will 
Anglo-Saxondom tarry in its progress. For 
in the future federation of all these peoples, 
and all their lands into one law, language, and 
aim there is contained God’s purpose concern- 
ing men and the world upon which men live. 
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TRAIT of human nature which it is 
unwise to overlook is this: men toil 
with hands and brains, they buy and 

sell and do business for the sake of gain, 
and not simply for honor. If a proposition 
does not give promise of financial reward 
they shun it. If it threatens loss they 
quickly repudiate it. 

This might be called an answer to the 
common question, Why do men engage in 
business? It, however, does not cover all 
the ground, since some aim at making 
money for the sake of getting rich and then 
using wealth to increase personal influence 
among men. This is true nodoubt of many 
persons now engaged in business, and of some 
others who have made a fortune and retired 
from business. We occasionally hear it 
said that a man is in business that he may 
give employment to people who want to 
work and earn a living for themselves and 
their families. This is a commendable use 
to make of one’s capital and the man who 
does it may count himself a philanthropist. 

One may aim at establishing a business 
primarily because he would rather have his 
capital active than lying dormant or invested 
in bonds and stocks or real estate where it 
would yield interest, or he may think that 
by engaging in active business he will 
furnish himself with an agreeable occupation 
for his mind and regular exercise for his 
body. A father may think that the invest- 
ment he makes will give his sons employ- 
ment and thus create opportunities for them 
to enter a pleasing and profitable vocation, 
or he may believe that this is the best plan 
for keeping his family together in the same 
community that they may live near each 
other, to be favored with family social life 
and impress the community by the influence 
of the family name. These motives with 
some others are often cited in our inter- 
course among men. It is evident that every 
one of them exerts an influence on the 
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business life of men to-day. It will always 
be difficult to analyze the motives which 
actuate a man at any time or in any place, 
but the history of business demonstrates 
that men have been prompted in all these 
ways to establish business houses, to engage 
in traffic, to employ labor, and to invest 
capital, 

When this is done then comes the contest 
with competitors in the same line of things 
with their rise and fall in the markets, the 
relation of one business to all other kinds of 
business and the effect produced upon it 
from year to year as one’s plans unfold and 
his business goes on. One year or a series 
of years may yield great profits. The man 
may think that all is to be prosperity, 
particularly if he is young and inexperienced. 
These profits may in turn be eaten up later 


by depression in business which is sure to 


come. An inventor with his invention may 
turn a business establishment upside down. 
This was the case when electricity was in- 
troduced for lighting towns and cities; it 
destroyed the patronage of not a few gas 
companies; reduced the values of the stock 
in which men and women had invested 
their money. Electricity also banished 
horses as a motive power on many street 
railways and thus decreased the value of 
many stock farms in Virginia and ranches 
in the West where raising horses for use on 
street railways was a regular business. 

The bicycle and the tricycle as a method of 
travel take hundreds and thousands of 
dollars a year now out of street and elevated 
railways because multitudes of men and 
women prefer a spin on a wheel all alone in 
the open air to a ride in a close trolley car. 
The discovery of natural gas and its use as 
fuel in hundreds of towns and cities in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
other states has lessened the demand for 
coal and decreased the demand for labor in 
coal mines correspondingly. 
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The fact is, no business is secure against 
the contingencies of inventions, discoveries, 
and the spirit of progress. So whenever a 
man engages in any kind of business he 
should be prepared for surprises that may 
come from any side of the business world 
and cut into his trade and lay his business 
in ruins. The man who is proof against all 
these uncertainties is the one who has a 
sound body, a good mind well trained, and 
a trade at his command, because nearly 
every man has in the course of a lifetime 
been driven back to the solid foundation on 
which he has built his career; therefore he 
is wise who lays a good foundation. 

It is unsafe for one to be indifferent about 
business debts. “Owe no man anything” 
is the height of prudence and the perfection 
of safety in business. It is a serious evil to 
borrow money as capital to engage in a 
business venture to erect buildings or buy 
machinery, and thus make what in business 
parlance is called a plant, and then to 
borrow more money to buy material which 
is to be manufactured into articles for the 
market and to pay for labor. The supposi- 
tion that a business located and commenced 
with debt as its chief foundation stone will 
succeed is a fallacy. This is the way ad- 
venturers experiment and speculate, but it is 
not the example furnished by sayacious and 
prudent business men. 

I have knowna few men who began business 
by borrowing and afterwards became rich. 
They were daring, bold men who played in 
business as at a game of chance. I have 
known a great many men also who began 
by borrowing money. Presently they could 
not pay the interest when it came due, much 
less the principal; and soon the time came 
when their business troubles multiplied, the 
burden became too heavy and the sheriff 
sold them out. Cases can be cited in nearly 
every community where a business has been 
conducted on the plan of borrowing capital 
for ten, twenty, thirty years or more. At 
last it was struck by hard times and scarcity 
of money and the business was broken to 
A complication of this kind often 


pieces. 
comes when the proprietor is old. He sees 
the business of his lifetime a wreck, just 
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when he needs rest and money to make his 
old age comfortable; he is left penniless 
and all who are dependent upon him are 
financially ruined. Debt was the weakness. 

As a chain is not stronger than its weakest 
link, so a business is not stronger than its 
weakest place. Money secured by borrow- 
ing has allured many a man, he has been 
fascinated in a false way, he thought he was 
winning success but it was not success. As 
Poor Richard says, “When prosperity was 
well mounted, she let go the bridle and soon 
came tumbling out of the saddle.” Itisa 
good rule when one is going to buy a piece 
of property to be sure first that he can lay 
down the money when he takes up the 
deed, or if buying a business, to hand the 
seller the money with one hand while he 
takes the bill of sale with the other. This 
will save him from grief, from public mis- 
fortune, and keep peace in the soul which 
will make his rest sweet. 

These suggestions about debt in large 
business enterprises apply to the smallest 
affairs in the life of a boy or girl because it 
is in one’s youth that the habit of borrowing 
small sums is first formed. When the ex- 
penses of life are light a few cents or dollars 
seem small things. When one is just be- 
ginning to buy his own garments, or to pay 
his own board bills is the time to guard 
against the dangerous practice of borrowing. 
Have the money to pay your obligations 
when they are due. This is the safe ruleto 
adopt in the first years of one’s personal 
responsibility for his own living. It is more 
forcible as a rule of life if one thinks how 
debt generates all sorts of troubles. If one 
borrows money he must pay interest, give a 
tight note, which endangers the very house- 
hold goods, the bed one sleeps on and the 
table from which his family eat their meals. 
Debt drives one to the pawn shop or to the 
small money lender, who may be a veritable 
Shylock, and demand not only interest but 
usury, which will eat up the fruit of toil, the 
profits of a small business, and be a canker 
in one’s plans to eat up his earnings and 
rob him of a comfortable living. 

I observed recently in a daily paper pub- 
lished in a city of ten thousand inhabitants, 
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this statement: ‘There are five hundred 
people on the blacklist of the traders in this 
community.” | Drygoods men, _ grocers, 
butchers, milliners, all the shop keepers had 
combined and they made weekly and 
monthly reports to their headquarters of 
every man and woman in the community 
who would run a bill and then failing to pay 
would go to some other store of the same 
kind to run another bill. These traders 
refused credit to every person whose name 
was on the blacklist, and the five hundred 
made one tenth of the whole population of 
that community. Though it was considered 
a prosperous town, there were few paupers 
in it, the poorest people lived in comfortable 
homes and there was every indication of 
thrift in the appearance of the people and 
general tone of the community. As Poor 
Richard says again, “If you would know 
the value of money, go and borrow some.” 


If one will be independent in business 
and have a free course in the world he must 
be self-reliant and build up a sturdy, strong 
manhood. One is strong who is conscious 
that if all the businesses of the world around 
him should fail his possessions will abide 
because he has no debts to pay. A panic 
cannot hurt such an one except in the 
volume of his trade. His home will con- 
tinue to be a shelter for his family and no 
man can touch it. His occupation may be 
gone for a time, but “no debts to pay”’ will 
be the sweetest song that can ring in his 
soul as the days and the months go rolling 
on. Such aman is ready for the race of 
life when opportunity presents itself. He 
is a free man and it is a freedom which 
contributes to the enjoyment as well as to 
the prosperity of life. It willhelp to banish 
care and keep grief away. Above all things 
avoid debt. 


LADY HOLLYHOCK. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


. pesaphaimaen Lady Hollyhock, 


In your green and crimson frock, 


Many are your lovers gay 


Dancing down the garden way. 


But beware how you believe 
What the merry gallants say, 
Lest the fickle ones deceive ! 


Blithe Sir Butterfly makes bold 


To entreat the Marigold ; 
And with ardor Honey-Bee 
Sues the delicate Sweet-Pea ; 


Blithe Sir Butterfly may hover, 


Honey-Bee his heart declare, 


Humming-Bird his love discover, 


One and all their fealty swear,— 
Every ready vow’s a snare! 


While the truant Humming-Bird 


Many a bloom woos warily 


With his false but winning word. 


So, my slender little lady, 


By their favors be not won! 


But in quiet cool and shady, 


Looking out upon the sun, 
Dwell contented like a nun. 


5 See 
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THE IDEAL HOSTESS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


ITH the best intentions, and the 
most hearty good-will, one may 
fail of imparting the desired 


flavor to hospitality. Like the poet, the 
ideal hostess is undoubtedly born rather than 
made, but she who aspires to such honors 
must have both tact and talent; she must 
study the situation like a true statesman, and 
adapt her course to it. 

Failures lie oftenest in sins of omission, 
perhaps at the very outset in neglecting the 
wisdom of the old saw which enjoins us to 
“welcome the coming guest.” In towns 
and cities it is usually quite possible to find 
conveyance from the station to the home of 
your friend, but what a sense of relief and wel- 
come it gives one to find a bright face ready 
with a greeting, and have the responsibility 
of bag and baggage at once taken off your 
hands. We forgive a good deal to our friends, 
but it certainly dulls the edge of delight, to 
be received at the threshold by servants 
whose mistress is out shopping, and to wait 
in the parlor, weary and dusty, until your 
hostess at last rushes in, breathless and apol- 
ogetic. 

It requires a very sturdy quality of self- 
respect to come out undismayed from the 
disorder of travel, and no one enjoys being 
exhibited at her worst. Therefore avoid the 
mistaken familiarity of taking your guest at 
once into the bosom of the family, and usher 
her directly to her room, which should in 
itself breathe a welcome in the evidences 
that her comfort has been thoughtfully pro- 
vided for. 

Cool and restful, or warm and cozy, it 
may be as simple as you choose, so it is fresh 
and dainty in every detail. 

The guest chamber is no place for the 
storage of out-of-date fancy work, the faded, 
musty relics of the periodical fads with 


which womankind attempts to be artistic. 
Shut your eyes and throw it resolutely 
into the rag-bag, in spite of sentiment, rather 
than leave it to cumber the dresser and 
table, and stream mournfully from the man- 
tel. Bed, curtains, drapery, all of the most 
perfect neatness, a book, a magazine, and a 
tiny vase of flowers; a drawer suggestively 
open to receive small articles of dress, a pretty 
basket with furnishings of thread, needle, 
and scissors ; a clothes-brush, a well-stocked 
pincushion, matches, water-bottle, glasses, 
abundant towels, a low comfortable chair, 
these are matters so obvious it would seem 
unnecessary to mention them but for the too 
common experience that, inrooms cared for 
by servants, a guest may often look in vain 
for some most essential convenience. 

“Are there no matches in your room?” 
asked a mortified hostess, of a guest who 
was groping about the dining room at an 
unearthly hour in search of a match. 

“Plenty of them I assure you,” said the 
guest with a whimsical air of apology, “ but 
they have been used once, and my wife is 
very notional about using matches a second 
time.” 

More embarrassing still was the predica- 
ment of a guest who, having lingered over 
her letters until midnight, opened her bed 
to discover that the blankets, removed for 
airing, had not been returned, and the only 
provision for a winter night was a counter- 
pane and linen sheets. 

To plan one’s work beforehand and de- 
cide the smallest details upon bills of fare, 
is an economy of time and brains. It is a 
serious distraction to friendly intercourse 
when perplexing questions of dessert or e- 
trées intrude into the pauses of conversation. 
Is there any more awful summons in life 
than when, after a respectful tap the cook 
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appears at the door, and innocently asks to 
speak with you a minute? A guilty con- 
science can be no heavier guest than the con- 
sciousness that she is going to ask you what 
she shall serve for breakfast next morn- 
ing. Many excellent servants are, to use a 
homely phrase, “completely upset” by com- 
pany, simply because the routine to which 
they are accustomed is unnecessarily changed 
and this time chosen for hazardous experi- 
ments in dainty cooking. Or the hostess 
herself gratifies her housewifely vanity by 
exhausting herself in the manufacture of cu- 
linary wonders that are beyond the skill of 
the ordinary cook. 

The hostess often makes a mistake in do- 
ing too much for the entertainment of her 
guests, and feeling that she is negligent if 
she leaves them a moment to themselves. 
She neglects her own affairs that she may be 
always at their disposal, and plans perpetual 
amusements and entertainments to their ex- 
haustion as well as her own, when a little ju- 
dicious letting alone would be a relief to 
both parties. 

Between elaborate and burdensome at- 
tention—and the easy hospitality which al- 
lows guests to find their individual way to 
the breakfast room, and serve themselves 
from the sideboard as best suits their con- 
venience, there is a happy medium better 
adapted to American homes and American 
ideas. ‘Tocome home from ride or walk and 
find a daintily arranged tray with a glass of 
milk, fruit, and delicate biscuits, waiting for 
you, refreshes soul as well as body. 

A charming southern girl, whom I once 
met upon a steamer, in expressing her de- 
light with northern homes and northern 
hospitality, said, ‘‘There was one thing 
though that mamma never could get accus- 
tomed to. She had all her life had her cup 
of coffee in bed before rising, and she was 
really miserable without it.” 

“ But you should have asked for it, among 
your own friends,” I protested. 

““Oh, we couldn’t do that,” she replied ; 
“they had so few servants, and mamma was 
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sure that people who get up and do things 
before breakfast would think we were shame- 
fully lazy.” 

Guests are sometimes placed in a most 
unpleasant position by the introduction of 
personal topics in their presence, or, worse 
yet, by unkind and critical remarks from one 
member of the family to another. One can 
neither protest nor concur, and the situation 
is embarrassing in the extreme. Failures in 
cookery or blunders in service are never 
to be openly criticised, but accidents passed 
lightly over, and annoyances smoothed away, 
that the meal may be flavored with forbear- 
ance and good humor rather than its de- 
fects magnified to the discomfort of all. If 
several guests are to be invited together it 
becomes a work of genius so to harmonize 
them that they may enjoy each other, yet it 
is not necessary that they should be persons 
of the same age and tastes. I have heard 
an elderly lady of the simplest habits of life 
recall with enthusiasm a visit she made to a 
relative who entertained at the same time a 
party of gay young girls. 

She said, “‘ It wasa perfect treat to me to 
have those pretty creatures come into my 
room to show me their gowns when they 
were going out, or come and sit before my 
fire and talk over their fun and frolics when 
they got back. It brightened me up for all 
winter.” 

The perfection of art is that no trace 
of the laborious processes should appear 
in the finished product: the perfection of 
style is that the polished faultlessness which 
is the result of infinite painstaking shall 
grow to be spontaneous. And so the golden 
rule of hospitality is that it must never dis- 
play evidence of effort, or that moment it 
ceases to be enjoyable. Sarah, serving her 
unleavened cakes under the oaks of Mamre, or 
Solomon feasting the wondering queen from 
vessels of silver and gold, it is always the 
hearty sincerity of the entertainment which 
gives it the true charm, and in cottage as in 
palace one can say no more than “ Such as I 
have give [unto thee.” 
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its, wandering in a wood lot near the 

Hudson River late one October was 
surprised to see a catbird “flitting noise- 
lessly about as if doing penance for some 
violation of the code of honor.” Of course 
the catbirds as a tribe had long since mi- 
grated ; the presence of this one so far north 
was a mystery. Why was he there? 

“ By many gentle, indirect approaches,” 
continues the observer, ‘I perceived that 
part of his tail feathers were undeveloped. 
The sylvan prince could not appear at court 
in this plight. 

“‘What a noble pride he has!” the ob- 
server adds and that is quite true, as every 
one will admit who studies catbirds. When 
we admit that birds have pride—when we 
say of some one, for instance, that he is “as 
proud as a peacock’’—we go further and 
declare indirectly that birds are possessed 
to a greater or less degree of the highest of 
human senses, the ability to appreciate the 
beautiful. We must even go further still if 
we look into the habits of birds, for we will 
find beyond doubt that they not only appre- 
ciate the beautiful but they are moved to 
remarkable deeds by their appreciation. 

For instance, there is the bird found in 
the Rio Grande Valley known locally as the 
sawbill and to ornithologists as the blue- 
crowned motmot. It is a, little larger than 
a bluejay. The top of its head is adorned 
with a mass of blue feathers that can be 
raised and lowered at will. There is a black 
triangle over each eye and a deep black spot 
edged with blue ornaments its breast. The 
rest of the plumage is for the most part 
green. Its tail is on the average nine inches 
long and on the whole it is a most striking 
bird in its appearance. Yet it is not content 
with its beauty as nature made it. The two 
center feathers of its tail always project far 
beyond the others. Naturally these feathers 
are smooth-edged and with rounded tips, 
but the bird no sooner finds itself full grown 


\ WELL-KNOWN observer of bird hab- 
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than it catches these feathers in its bill and 
cuts the webs away on each side of the 
spine, beginning about an inch from the 
end and shearing off about an inch of each 
web. That it does this from a desire to im- 
prove its beauty just as many a human 
brother (or sister) bores holes in the ears, is 
admitted of all ornithologists. No one who 
could see its manifest shame, when a slip of 
its saw-toothed bill cuts the spine or other- 
wise shapes the feathers contrary to the 
style, could doubt it. 

The first bird’s nest that I examined this 
year (1895), was that of the least flycatcher. 
1 saw her building it in the crotch of a birch 
limb, carrying thither no end of slender 
stringy stuff—fibers of weeds and hairs and 
even tearing some of the strings from a last- 
year’s vireo’s nest to aid in the construction. 
Last of all the little lady carried a number 
of feathers to the crotch, and the singular 
fact about this was that the feathers were 
by no means soft and downy. The least one 
I saw was an inch long and it had a stiff 
quill. The nest having been completed and 
time allowed for her to lay her eggs I made 
shift by means of a ladder to get up to the 
nest. Four pure white eggs lay on a soft 
bed of down plucked from the bird’s own 
breast but the large feathers that had been 
carried there were woven into the mass of 
the nest in such a way that they formed a 
ruffle about its brim. The stiff quills in two 
cases projected into the cup of the nest but 
they were above the line of the eggs. Plain- 
ly, the down at the bottom was to protect 
the eggs. The stiff quilled feathers made 
the nest harder if anything for the mother. 
What then was the ruffle for if not for orna- 
ment? 

The nest of the golden crowned kinglet is 
of a similar nature, but the use of feathers 
here noted is much more noticeable. The 
outer walls of its nest are made of green 
mosses and lichens, the inner of hair and 
fibers and into this mass the feathers to be 
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found scattered about any wood lot are thrust 
until what may be called a canopy is con- 
structed. It is a beautiful nest. 

Then there is the nest of the Acadian fly- 
catcher. In New York it commonly builds 
“a light hammock swung in the forks of a 
limb,” using grass and fibers, but farther 
south and where flowers abound at the right 
time beautiful petals are used instead. More 
artistic still is the blue-gray fly catcher’s 
nest, for having made substantial walls of 
fibers, thistle down, and spiders’ webs it 
gathers bits of lichens and sticks them all 
over the outside of the nest. 

According to the report of Hayden’s geo- 
logical survey of the territories, printed in 
1872, the Arkansas fly catchers in the Great 
Salt Lake Valley did something more re- 
markable still. They gathered the wool 


which was torn by the brush from sheep, and 
fastened it in tufts all over the outside of the 
nest, the walls of which were built of roots 
and sticks, thus “ giving it a soft downy ap- 
pearance—a beautiful structure,” as the 
report says. 


Perhaps some will say that the 
lichens in one case and the wool in the other 
were used by the wily bird toconceal instead 
of to ornament the nest. In reply to this, 
however, it is only necessary to ask the ob- 
jector to find a nest of either kind and re- 
move what are here called the ornamenting 
additions. It will then appear that the li- 
chens in the one case and the wool in the 
other really made the nests more conspicu- 
ous. And the more that these and other 
nests are studied the more humbug one 
finds in what has been written in books 
about “ protective colorings.” 

Of all the nests that birds build there is 
none that seems to show a stronger desire 
to use protective colorings than does that of 
the phoebe. The phcebe ordinarily chooses 
a little shelf on the face of some overhang- 
ing rock and there constructs her home of 
mosses strengthened with other fibrous 
things. It is a lovely bit of work and so 
much like a patch of moss growing on the 
rock that one may look directly at it and not 
recognize it as a nest. As built there it is in 
perfect harmony with its surroundings. 
But sometimes the phcebe builds in sheds 
H-Sep, 
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and about country bridges that are infre- 
quently used, and then even when build- 
ing on lumber fresh from the saw she uses 
the same mosses although they are in bright 
contrast with the background of the nest. 
Certainly the mosses are not of a protective 
color there, but they are always beautiful to 
the eye wherever used. 

However the fact may be in the case of 
the pheebe it is absolutely certain that sev- 
eral kinds of American birds instead of 
choosing materials of a protective coloring 
deliberately take stuff of exactly the other 
kind. There is the wood thrush, for instance. 
Its ordinary nest is inconspicuous because 
the materials conveniently at hand at nest 
building time are almost invariably of gray 
and brown hues. But the thrush has been 
known to use in its nest a piece of newspaper 
and other stuff that made even a startling 
contrast in color with its surroundings. 

More interesting still in connection with 
the subject of protective colorings are the 
nests of the vireos. The books call them 
pensile ; Mabel Osgood Wright says they are 
like the heel of a stocking set between knit- 
ting needles, and that is the best description 
possible. Naturally they must be well 
woven together and made of stout threads. 
But is the vireo solely concerned to protect 
her nest? Isshe found choosing matters of 
a neutral tint invariably? Not atall. The 
fibers are usually of neutral tints perforce ; 
nature furnishes no others, but Mrs. Vireo 
with the red eyes will not rest content with 
these. Having knitted her little stocking 
heel she must take the wings of moths 
and beetles and whatever little trifles of 
bright colors she can find and work them 
into the nest. Lest one gross and thrifty 
soul (there is surely no more than one) be 
found among the readers hereof to suggest 
that these wings are stored away for food 
instead of used for decorations, it must 
be added that the thing most frequently 
found so woven into the nest is a cast-off 
snake skin. The vireo does not eat snakes 
nor snake skins, and as for the bright-colored 
wings of insects they can be found intact 
long after the young vireos have taken 
flight. 
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To my mind one examination of a red- 
eyed vireo’s nest was quite sufficient to show 
that the modest colored little head held an 
artist’s brain, but if further proof be needed 
that birds do show taste and a decorative 
sense, facts are readily found. And the 
facts are not only at hand but the search for 
them shall be enlivened by the sweetest 
voice in northern leafland. Watch the Bal- 
timore oriole as he 

“ Twitches the pack thread I had lightly wound 

About the bough to help his housekeeping.” 
Watch him gathering material for weaving 
the hanging nest commonly found on an 
elm tree in this country. He will take 
threads of the greatest variety of colors at- 
tainable, and if at a little trouble one will 
supply him with silks or woolens such as are 
used for knitting, he will make a nest which 
will astonish and delight all who see it. 

Wilson, the naturalist, tells of an old lady 
to whom he showed one of these nests. The 
good thrifty soul did not linger over it in 
wonder long but said at once in all serious- 
ness that the bird might be taught to darn 
stockings. 

Nor is it in his architecture alone that the 
Baltimore oriole shows his artistic sense. He 
knows that he is himself beautiful. This is 
not the belief of an ordinary enthusiastic 
lover of birds but a staid scientist like Frank 
M. Chapman of the American Museum of 
Natural History says, “there is reason to 
believe he is not unaware of his own charms; 
indeed we may almost suspect him of in- 
tentionally displaying them.”’ 

It is worth noting in this matter, perhaps, 
that it is the male who flashes about display- 
ing his beauties with an air of vanity and 
not the female. Moreover he does it most 
while the female is busy weaving the nest. 
But on the other hand it should be said he 
is not so bad a husband as this would im- 
ply ; if he sings while she works he sings for 
her only. Besides he sometimes tries te help 
in the weaving though he is usually snubbed 
for his pains. 

One more nest may be mentioned though 
it be a foreign affair and one which we must 
therefore take on trust, so to speak. Ac- 
cording to travelers who have visited south- 
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eastern Asia a weaver bird is found there who 
not only builds a most remarkable home but 
when it is built he illuminates and decorates 
the structure with nature’s electric lamps. 
He is a sociable fellow for he suspends 
his bottle-shaped structure under the eaves 
of houses; sometimes twenty or thirty such 
nests will be found around one house. The 
entrance to this nest is from the bottom. 
Passing up a narrow tube the bird comes to 
a chamber that may very well be called the 
common or living room, for it is used by 
both the male and the female. Over this 
room is a ceiling through which are holes 
leading to two chambers, of which one is 
used exclusively by the female. Here she 
lays her eggs and hatches her young. The 
other chamber is the sleeping apartment of 
the male. 

Wonderful as this is, the work done in 
the way of decorating this swinging cottage 
is of still greater interest. The pair having 
completed the home in concert the task of 
decorating the structure is left to the male. 
To do this he not only gathers bright hued 
insects for use by day but by night he cap- 
tures fireflies alive and tucks them in among 
the threads of his nest—a dozen, sometimes 
a score, may be seen throwing out their soft 
radiance from the walls of one nest as it 
sways in the breeze. Nor is that all. The 
inner as well as the outer walls are kept 
illuminated with these living lamps. ‘The 
little wife in her lonely chamber is cheered 
at night by the firefly lamps. And her seem- 
ingly tireless spouse sees to it that as fast as 
the fireflies die, the worthless body is cast 
out and a live one put in its place. 

If these facts about birds seem to prove 
that birds have and show a love of the beau- 
tiful it is proper to admit that birds in this 
matter are not a little like human beings. 
Not all birds have the artist’s love of the 
beautiful. There are robins who build homes 
of mud and straw, and farmers who build 
houses of sod. There are swallows and king- 
fishers that burrow in the earth, and on the 
plains of the Texas Panhandle the traveler 
finds more human beings dwelling in dug- 
outs than in other kinds of houses. There 
are men who, like the orioles and other 
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members of the crow family, prefer such 
gorgeous hues as are made by contrasting 
orange and black, cardinal and green; and 
these, too, are more deeply stirred by clarion 
notes than by whispered love-songs) There 
are birds and men of gentler natures who 
love sweeter voices and can appreciate the 
softer beauties of mosses and lichens. We 
may even admit that only a small number of 
the birds have, as far as we know, any well 
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developed artistic instincts, though that may 
be because so little attention has been given 
to the habits of birds. But even so the birds 
are still like us. For how many men see all 
the beauties of nature about them? How 
many of the readers of this have ever made 
a study even of the artistic work of their 
feathered brothers, not to mention the 
other beautiful things just at hand in 
nature ? 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. M. A. 


ISHING to visit a German school 

(a common school in Berlin) we 

supposed that, as in America, it 

would be merely necessary to ask permission 

from the superintendent of the school. But 

such free and easy methods find little favor 
in the Vaterland. 

One of our party applied to the teacher of 


a boys’ school for permission to visit the 


school. He was referred to the inspector 
of instruction. The inspector of instruction 
referred him to the United States legation. 
The secretary of the legation forwarded the 
request to the minister of the interior, as all 
communications from the legation are made 
through the minister of the interior. The 
minister of the interior forwarded the request 
to the minister of instruction, who graciously 
granted permission on four pages of printed 
foolscap stamped with his official seal. This 
formidable looking document was sent to 
the minister of the interior, who forwarded it 
to the secretary of the American legation 
at Berlin and he sent it to us. 

It had taken three weeks to unwind the 
official red tape, but we had now permission 
to visit a gymnasium, a high school, and a 
girls’ common school. We wished to visit 
both a boys’ and a girls’ school, but the 
secretary informed us that women were not 
allowed to visit boys’ schools nor men 
schools in which girls only were taught. 

Neither the gymnasiums, which corre- 
spond to our smaller colleges and prepare 
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-as is sometimes done in England. 
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for the university, nor the high schools are 
free in Germany. No Greek or Latin is 
taught in German high schools, but French 
and English instead. The fee for tuition is 
from eighty to one hundred and thirty 
marks yearly. No girls are admitted to 
either gymnasiums or high schools. If they 
wish to continue their studies beyond the 
government primary schools they must 
attend private schools. Nor are they 
allowed to take the university examinations 
Should 
a young woman succeed in preparing her- 
self to enter the university it would be 
necessary to leave her native land and go to 
Zurich or to some other seat of learning in 
order to take a university course. The 
Herr Director, who received us most courte- 
ously, when explaining this said, “ We do 
not think Frauen need university educa- 
tion.” 

Women teachers are not permitted to 
teach in boys’ schools in Germany, and are 
allowed to teach in only the lower grades of 
girls’ schools. 

The government report for 1891 shows 
1,896 male teachers with an average salary 
of 2,325 marks per annum (a mark is about 
twenty-five cents). The number of women 
teachers was 945, with an average salary of 
1,462 marks. Some male teachers receive 
as high as 3,000 marks per year. 

German teachers do not pass through an 
apprenticeship of pupil teaching as do 
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English teachers, but are all trained in a 
teachers’ seminary. 

The subjects taught, all of which are 
compulsory, in the primary government 
schools are reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, grammar, geography, history, com- 
position and musical notation, also the 
elements of chemistry and of natural history. 
Rather different this from the French gov- 
ernment schools, in which the only com- 
pulsory studies are reading and writing, 
although usually a little arithmetic and 
history are also taught. 

The primary government schools of Ger- 
many are free as well as compulsory. Nor 
is compulsion a dead letter. Children must 
attend school between the ages of six and 
fourteen years. The bright pupils who 
complete the specified work before the rest 
are not allowed to leave before the age 
of fourteen unless they intend to enter 
a higher school. Children between the 
ages of six and twelve attend school during 
the forenoon only, but their forenoon is 
equal to our school day, as school begins at 
seven and ends at one. At the end of 
every two hours the pupils have an inter- 
mission of fifteen minutes. Twice during 
the week they are allowed an hour’s inter-- 
mission. Scholars above the age of twelve 
return to school at two o’clock and study 
until four. 

Germany, though the birthplace of the 
kindergarten, has no free kindergartens nor 
infant schools such as are provided in Eng- 
land and which are yearly attended by 
between five and six hundred thousand 
children under five years of age. 

Boys and girls study the same subjects 
but in separate buildings. 

German methods of teaching are ad- 
mirable and the children seem very enthu- 
siastic. In one class-room a young man 
was teaching geography to fifty or sixty 
girls from eleven to fourteen years of age. 
A large map hung on the wall; the subject 
for the lesson that day was rivers. In 
answer to each of the teacher’s questions a 
forest of girls’ arms, bare to the shoulder, 
went up and each eager, intelligent face 
seemed ready with an answer. The same 
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enthusiasm was exhibited in the history 
class. The teacher, stepping down from 
her platform, began with her pupils a 
résumé of German history, asking whence 
came their ancestors, what were their mental 
and physical characteristics, by what peoples 
they had been conquered and whom they 
had conquered. After each question up 
sprang the long bare-arms and each girl 
seemed more desirous to answer than her 
neighbor. But when the question was put, 
“Which is the best land?” all answered 
together with emphasis, ‘‘ Deutschland.” 

Whenever practicable the German teacher 
uses the object lesson. Counting frames 
with rows of red and white beads are used 
to teach children to count. In the country 
he can and does take his scholars in 
geography out of doors. Together they 
trace the source and outlet of some tiny 
stream, finding promontories, bays, islands, 
lakes, etc. Sucha lesson in geography makes 
those terms full of meaning to the opening 
mind of the child. 

In Berlin is a museum of natural history 
which is said to be the most complete 
natural history collection in the world. To 
this museum the public are admitted only 
on Saturday and Sunday. All other days 
are reserved for the public school pupils, 
who with their teachers go there to supple- 
ment their natural history lessons. 

The appearance of the children was most 
creditable. All seemed neat and clean. 
The respectful manner of the children, even 
of the poorer classes, is very noticeable. 
The servility which worships at the shrine 
of the divine right of kings is odious. Yet 
it would be well if the respectful manners 
and speech which are found among children 
in this paternally governed land might take 
the place of the rude familiarity which so 
often characterizes the speech of the rising 
generation in our own beloved republic. 

The Bible is read daily in German schools, 
and children whose parents do not wish 
them to hear it are allowed to remain out- 
side until such exercises are over. 

Many of the school buildings in Berlin 
are well equipped, excepting that, as in 
England, one small board about five by six 
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feet is the only blackboard provision in 
each room. 

The Herr Director assured us that all 
other German schools are modeled after 
those of Berlin. 


A BOY 


74! 


Education has been free in Germany for 
about twenty years and compulsory since 
1800, in France free and compulsory for a 
much shorter period. Perhaps in this fact 
lies the explanation of Sedan. 


OF TO-DAY. 


BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


Academy they were inseparable, Dick 

Jeffreys and Garvin Rhodes. They 
were in the same classes, and were, so said 
the boys, an “even gaited pair.” 

Garvin was a hard student. He laid in 
knowledge with even, steady strokes. Every 
gem of wisdom that he gained was ever 
afterwards a part of himself; a jewel firmly 
fastened, as it were, in the gold of his fine 
nature. 

Dick was different entirely in his manner 
of work. He was dashing, brilliant, rapid. 
The lessons he recited with éclat to-day he 
had probably forgotten to-morrow. But then 
old lessons were not to be recited again, and 
at examinations there was nobody who 
could “cram” like Dick Jeffreys. 

He had been known to review four books 
of Legendre before breakfast on an examina- 
tion morning, and when the teacher gave 
that day a proposition not in Legendre as a 
test-problem, but proof of which he had no 
less than six times shown before the class 
during the term, and to which demonstrations 
every boy but Dick had given heed,—what 
did Dick do in the pressure of the moment, 
but invent a proof of his own, and thus carry 
off the honors of the day. There was no 
one who rejoiced more in his success that 
day than did Garvin Rhodes. 

Many successes and the sweetness of 
praise had made Dick detest the possibility 
of a second place for himself in anything at 
any time. e 

At the great oratorical contest, in the 
midst of the last year for both boys, at 
the Military Academy the students were 
about evenly divided in their guesses as _ to 
who would win the gold medal ; Dick Jeffreys 


| gnc the first year at the Military 


or Garvin Rhodes. Garvin was so “sure,” 
and Dick was so “smart.” 

The night of the contest arrived. The 
large hall of the Academy was brilliantly 
lighted and filled with an eager audience. 
Garvin’s name was last on the program 
Dick’s next to the last. 

As the exercise of the evening proceeded, 
the excitement of the students grew and 
communicated itself to the audience. 

Dick spoke finely. His gestures were 
perhaps a trifie too rapid and flashy. 

Garvin arose amid tense excitement. His 
manner was quiet yet deeply impressive. It 
was easy to see that from the very first sen- 
tence he carried his audience with him. 
The whole body of students had concluded 
that the prize was certainly his, when a most 
untoward accident occurred. 

Garvin had turned to the left of the stage 
where Dick was seated. The audience 
hung on his words, when suddenly Dick 
made a lurch with his chair, almost over- 
setting a tall piano-lamp that stood behind 
him. 

The averted accident was not seen by the 
audience, they only saw that Garvin of a 
sudden lost the thread of his speech, hesi- 
tated, stammered, stopped short, had to be 
prompted. That moment decided the con- 
test. To Dick the medal was awarded, 
One or two of the students who had been so 
seated as to note the accident, said among 
themselves that it was an act of purpose, 
not an accident, that lurch of the chair, but 
none cared to hint as much to Garvin. 
Garvin was the first to grasp Dick’s hand 
and offer him warm congratulations, 

At the end of the last term a competitive 
examination was to be held for the State 
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University scholarship. The whole school 
hoped for Garvin to be the successful con- 
testant this time, for this meant a college or 
a clerk’s career to him. He was too poor 
to hope for a university degree otherwise. 

The examination was to be so thorough 
and so wide in scope that no cramming 
could take a boy through it with any degree 
of success; and it was fully expected that 
Garvin’s years of hard steady work would 
win for him the coveted prize. 

Through the day of commencement ex- 
citement ran high. The judges had been 
well chosen and they had been all day hard 
at work over the papers of the contestants. 
When the last speech of the day was over 
and the lesser prizes bestowed, breathless 
silence greeted the chosen speaker of the 
judges, who now rose to tell the result of 
the examination. 

‘All the work had been excellent, most 
excellent. It had been difficult, indeed, to 


decide between the papers of two of the 
contestants,” said the speaker, “‘so evenly 


did their papers run. But in one or two 
instances there had been a decided ‘rise in 
work of one contestant over the other. 
These had decided the contest. The four- 
years’ scholarship was thus won and by this 
elected group of judges awarded to Mr. 
Richard Jeffreys.” 

There was a moment of profound silence. 
Then the boys, always generous in their 
impulses, tried to raise applause for the 
successful one. Yet, though Dick stood on 
the platform handsome and smiling before 
them, the applause died fitfully away, 
except when Garvin determinedly held the 
cheers up for his comrade. 

It was a bitter disappointment for Garvin. 
At a blow all his hopes of a college educa- 
tion and a professional career were laid low. 
Dick could have managed to go to the 
university without the scholarship, but of 
course the scholarship was an advantage, 
and success and praise are very sweet. 
Before commencement day was over, Gar- 
vin had made an engagement to begin at 
once as clerk in a dry goods store in the 
town. 

Dick stayed awhile to enjoy his honors 
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before going home for vacation. Yet no one 
could say that he had not behaved well to 
Garvin. 

He had gone to him next day in the 
store where he was patiently trying to learn 
his new business and had offered to borrow 
money for Garvin’s college expenses from 
an old uncle who made a great pet of his 
bright nephew Dick and who would be sure 
to-be willing to help a friend of Dick’s. 
But Garvin was unwilling to begin life 
under a load of debt, even with friend Dick 
as surety. 

The scholarship had been awarded on 
Wednesday. Five days later as Garvin 
stood before his tiny mirror in the upper 
room of the storehouse, tying his cravat and 
about to start down to his counter, his 
washerwoman entered. 

She was agitated and seemed hardly able 
to say what had brought her there. Garvin 
thought she wanted to borrow money and 
was sorry he had none to lend her. 

“You know, Mr. Garvin,” she began, “I 
been washin’ fer you ever sence you been 
here, ain’t I?” 

“Yes, you have, Zory,” said Garvin. 

‘An’ you is paid me up reg’lar, you is, 
which is mo’ n’ I kin say for all de scudents 
I is wash fer in dis Macademy. But den I 
don’t min’ losin’ a few dollars, I don’t. I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ fer dat. I don’t keer 
fer dat much, long as I got as many reg’lar 
payers as I has got.” 

Garvin drew a sigh of relief, she did not 
want to borrow money. 

“T ain’t no scolard ’cept ter count de 
cloze as dee comes and goes, and keep my 
money straight, but den I do know what’s 
usual and what’s uncommon. I hear a 
heap er talk ’bout dis heah prize you missed 
gittin’,” she said suddenly with a jerk. 

Garvin, straightening up his young figure, 
stepped toward the door; a negro washer- 
woman’s condolence he did not care for. 

“But I does love to see 4§ustice done,” 
said the woman, hastily stepping before 
him and drawing a towel off the top of the 
basket she carried, showing therein a pair 
of cuffs much scribbled with pencil marks; 
“‘I des been studyin’ an’ studyin’, and I 
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ain’t got no learnin’ in de book, but I 
studies, Has dis got anything to do wid dat 
prize? Mr. Dick Jeffreys sent dose cuffs 
mid his wash. I been washin’ for him mos’ 
as long as I is fer you.” 

Garvin could not resist lifting one cuff 
between a thumb and finger. There in 
truth was copied many a quaint construction 
out of dead languages and many a knotty 
problem solved thereon. All was minutely 
done, but all was plainly the work of 
Jeffreys’ own hand. 

Such a tide of anger swept over his face 
that the woman was frightened. 

“‘T ain’t show’d ’em to a soul but you, 
Mr. Garvin, I ain’t!” she exclaimed. 

Gone was the friendship of his boyhood 
and youth, gone the love and trust in his 
comrade. Gone was his one chance of a 
higher education. The first was irreparably 
lost. The other might even yet be recovered 
if he stooped to show this proof of Dick’s 
dishonesty that he held in his fingers. 

“T ain’t told a soul but you!” rang in his 
ears. : 


“You had best say nothing of it,” said 
Garvin at last; “I am not angry with you. 
There are the clothes you want in that 
Then he was off to his work with 


closet.” 
a sore heart. 

Six months later Dick Jeffreys entered 
the store where Garvin was measuring osna- 
burg for a planter whose wagon and mules 
stood at the front of the shop. 

Dick was shorn of all that glory of 
uniform and brass buttons that had _ stolen 
the fickle fancy of Garvin’s sweetheart when 
Dick had run down for a visit of a day or 
two in the old town at Christmas holidays. 

“Hello, Garvin, old boy,” said Dick 
leaning over the counter. 

“Hello,” said Garvin, tying up the pack- 
age. 

The planter taking up the bundle bid 
both good morning. “ You don’t ask why 
I’m here,” said Dick. 

“ Well, why?” asked Garvin, lifting back 
to its place the heavy roll of cotton he had 
been measuring. 

“Shipped. Sent off. Expelled.” Garvin 
looked at him in open-eyed astonishment. 
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** They have such a lot of silly rules,” com- 
plained Dick, “a coat unbuttoned, a cap 
awry, a wrong step at drill all count lots 
against a fellow.” 

Garvin recalled that Dick had always 
been well regulated as to his attire, and as 
good a boy-officer as ever stepped before a 
line of cadets, so he shrewdly guessed that 
some heavier misdemeanor had expelled 
him. 

“You may be glad you didn’t win the 
scholarship, old fellow,” said Dick. 

So in six months was the chance for a 
four years’ university course wasted. There 
was no chance for Garvin or any other 
ambitious youth to take what Dick had 
gained only to let slip through his fingers. 

Two days later Garvin’s employer said 
to him: ‘“ Rhodes, I have taken young 
Jeffreys in for bookkeeper while Tate is off 
for that six months’ rest that he needs.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Garvin, letting down the 
canvas curtains from before his shelves of 
fine dress goods. 

From that'time there were slight faults in 
books, change and the like made frequently. 
Often these were chargeable to Garvin’s 
counter, Yet it came about that Garvin 
could vindicate himself in every instance. 

“ But,” said Garvin to his employer, “ I 
must leave you. These matters are very 
disagreeable to me and I am sure are to you 
also.” 

“T fancy I shall find where the root of 
the mistakes lies,” said the merchant ; “ can 
you not stay until the matter is cleared 
up entirely? I have the utmost confidence 
in you and wish to keep you with me.” 

But young Rhodes was sick at heart : life 
seemed to him a strange criss-cross puzzle 
not to be solved by any straightforward 
honest effort. He was determined to leave 
Dick to his own devices and to get as far 
from him as he could to study out for him- 
self the solving of the many problems that 
presented themselves to him. 

One of his old schoolmates had aided him 
in getting a place as brakeman on a railroad 
running through the new lands of the far 
West. 

Six years later found him at the same 
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work, but he had been removed to a road 
running by the old town that he knew so 
well, the scene of all his boyish successes and 
defeats, the seat of the old Military Academy. 
These six years had been to Garvin Rhodes 
the hardest years a young man has to 
undergo. In losing faith in his dearest 
friend he had lost faith in humanity, and it 
was but a mere step farther to lose faith in 
himself, the worst fate that can befall a boy 
or man. 

This one fatal step was never however 
taken by him. So true of courage and so 
stanch of heart was he that he began, instead, 
little by little to find again his faith in his 
kind, to hold fast to his own modest confi- 
dence in self, to build up again a structure 
of worthy ambitions. 

He had long studied in his leisure hours 
the science of engineering, and now after a 
short season of work as a brakeman he was 
to be advanced to office work where his 
studies could be of the greatest service to 
him. His advancement might have been 


more rapid, but his several disappointments 
had made him a firm follower of the adage, 
Hasten slowly. 

He dreaded at first the return to the 


neighborhood of the old Academy, but when 
at last he was swinging at lightning speed 
through the familiar forests and vales he 
felt a great sense of rest and content creep 
into his soul. He could somehow with 
these familiar objects before him think over 
his past more dispassionately than he had 
been able to do heretofore. 

Now he could see matters from Dick’s 
standpoint. He could see the array of temp- 
tations that had assailed the spoiled, vain 
fellow, and he was almost ready to forgive 
his yielding to them. He hoped he would 
find Dick in the old town still, changed, 
repentant, and ready perhaps to renew their 
broken friendship. 

He took occasion to spend his first day 
off from work in the town where he had left 
Dick at bookkeeping. The early part of 
that day Garvin spent in going over the old 
Academy, the campus, the drill-ground. At 
noon he went to the store where he and 
Dick had worked. The old merchant was 
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overjoyed to see him. 

“Rhodes ! my boy,” exclaimed he, “any 
day I would have given a hundred dollars 
to have you back. We soon learned the 
stuff you were made of, rare stuff, too, 
in this poor world.” 

“‘ Where ’s Dick Jeffreys?” asked Garvin. 

“ Ah, there was the fault,” said the old 
man shaking his head, “I dare say you 
knew it all the while and left when you did 
to avoid seeing the downfall of your old 
friend.” 

“Poor Dick,” sighed Garvin. 

“He was a fascinating, but a woefully 
wrong-headed and, I fear, a wrong-hearted 
boy.” 

“Not wrong-hearted, I think,” said 
Garvin; “I feel sure Dick will come to 
some great good yet. But where is he?” ~ 

“Since you are so hopeful about him I 
dislike to tell you what we have heard of 
him,” said the merchant; “after he left 
here we heard of him a ne’er-do-well in 
Galveston, a tramp in the wilds of Arkansas, 
a roustabout on a Mississippi boat, and the 
last news of him was that he was on the 
march to Washington with a lot of others 
like himself.” 

“ Poor Dick,” sighed Garvin ; “ yet still I 
say Dick will change some ‘day, some event 
will happen to stirhim up and let him see 
things as they are and make of him a re- 
pentant and able man.” 

“May be so, may be so,” said the old 
merchant shaking his head doubtfully. 


GARVIN RHODEs was on his last run down 
the H. G. B. R. R. To-morrow he was to 
begin his office-work in the offices of the 
Mount to Coast system in New Orleans. 

The day was just breaking when the train 
reached Kiamulgee. After a short stay 
there they were whistling along again. 
Garvin from his lofty perch on top of a car 
gave himself up toa last look at the familiar 
features of the road. 

There were the sand and gravel hills cut 
out in great excavations up which ran short 
roads of iron and ties, and along them stood 
the little dump-cars of sand and gravel which 
the old hills had stored from some water- 
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washed éons of ages gone. There were the 
long reaches of whispering, sighing, fragrant 
pines. 

Just as the first rays of the uplifting sun 
struck across the landscape the rushing train 
swung into the long low levels bestrewn with 
still ponds rich with lily-pads and lily-buds. 
Each brown sheathed thing was rearing it- 
self higher, and was slowly opening its crys- 
talline calyxes to the welcome sun. Garvin 
was entranced with their beauty. 

Every pond they reached and swiftly 
passed was whiter than the last, so rapidly 
were the flowers opening under the genial 
light of a new day. 

At the last pond, just before they reached 
the wide round Indian mounds near Pau- 
woete, every lily was wide open, and every 
golden heart was bared to the sunshine. 

Next came the turbid flood of the Wide 
River. Then the white banks of the Great 
Stream topped with cedar. 

The heavy swamps of these streams left 
behind they swung into the uplands of Riches 
County. On both sides stretched the wide 
fields, always gray in tint be the year in full 
summertide or in wintertide, always sweet 
with freshest of breezes that blow constantly 
over the purple-distance prairies. 

Garvin could discern in the grayness 
patches of snow-white lime-rock where he 
knew lay embedded or even lying loose on 
the surface the shell-formation of many a 
sea-growth, whose little span of life had gone 
out many and many a million of years ago. 
He recalled how often he and Dick had 
walked together over these uplands seeking 


“specimens.” 
Then the two square towers of the “ Mili- 


tary’? came in view. Garvin from his lofty 
perch waved his hand at them as if they 
were sentient things. 

Then the train began to make hollow rum- 
blings over the long trestle and bridge that 
spans the Hitchetooche River and the spread- 
ing flats on each side of it. 

Here he had to attend to his brakes. 
Then looking straight down below him he 
saw a ragged, unkempt tramp stealing a ride. 

At the first glance Garvin laughed. He 
felt so happy and light-hearted. The man, 
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too, looked so comical swinging away above 
the flats; the ties seen beneath him as the 
train slipped along made him look like some 
queer fish laid above a giant’s gridiron. 

At the next glance Garvin turned pale to 
the lips. He had not studied engineering 
and the formation of bridges for nothing. 
He saw that in less than a minute unless 
warned of his danger the man would be 
stricken dead by the jutting piers of the 
bridge. 

Garvin leaned down to call him, “Man! 
Man! You, there!’ 

The mar heard not a sound of the anxious 
calling, but he happened just then to turn 
his head slightly upward. 

Garvin well nigh let go his hold of the 
brake and almost lost his footing, for the 
face turned toward him was that of his old 
comrade, Dick Jeffreys. He knew him on 
the instant though so changed and marred 
by dissipation. 

There was not a second to lose if Garvin 
would save him from instant death. “ Dick,” 
he called, “ Dick Jeffreys! Heave yourself 
closer to the car bottom and swing your head 
to the left or the pier’s point will strike you 
dead.” Dick looked up. He recognized 
Garvin, and in that moment he flashed up 
at him a look of heart-felt gratitude. 

He saw that Garvin was risking his life 
to save him. 

His eyes spoke to his old friend with a 
look that was devotion, almost adoration. 

Garvin raised himself from his leaning 
posture, but too late. 

One of the great rafters of the bridge struck 
his head and laid him out full length, and 
dead on top of his car. 

There is no man or woman of that old 
town on the H.G. B. R. R. who looks across 
the flats to the long trestle and bridge that 
spans the Hitchetoochee that does rfot feel 
the heart swell with noble emotions at re- 
membrance of the deed done there. 

No boy of the old Military Academy can 
sit under the red and purple lights of the 
Garvin Rhodes memorial window in that 
church amid the purple prairies and treasure 
in his heart any ignoble spirit of rivalry, re- 
membering the glorious example of him who 
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died in an effort to save his most ungenerous 
rival from death, to rescue him for better 
living. No stranger hearing the true story 
and passing in sight of the plain cross above 
the mound in the graveyard by the side of 
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the railroad but can feel the heart expand 
with ennobling emotions at thought that 
there still is in the world the spirit of self- 
lessness, of highest chivalry, of noblest self- 
immolation in the heart-of the boy of to-day. 


HOW TO FIND ANIMALS IN THE WOODS. 


BY DR. W. 


TRANSLATED FoR “ 


Y giving heed to the manifold utter- 
B ‘ ances by which animals of the woods 
betray their presence and their at- 
titudes, the experienced observer detects 
hosts of clues to the identity and neighbor- 
hood of these wild creatures. So the nat- 
uralist, especially the huntsman, listens de- 
lightedly to the vigorous bellowing of the 
hart, the gentle call of the roe, the cry of 
the prowling fox, the wild screech of the 
circling hawk, the nipping and squalling 
of the great snipe, the signaling and rum- 
bling of the mating woodcock, and in the 
warbling of the finches and thrushes, in 
the answering songs of the robin or starling, 
his heart feels the triumph of spring and 
of love inspiring these birds, and his eyes 
alert in every direction tell him even more. 
The sportsman’s skill in perceiving and, 
which is the principal thing, in recogniz- 
ing every trifle, such as a twisted leaf, a 
lost feather or hair, a drop of blood, a slight 
imprint on the ground, increases with per- 
sistent practice to an incredible degree. 
The best color-protection does not deceive 
the very sharp eyes of the insect collector, 
and in many a German hunting jacket is 
found a man who can compete with the In- 
dian in reading a whole story from the ap- 
pearance of the ground, or bears himseif 
with honor against every device of the desert, 
who from observing the footprints and other 
signs, can describe a strange traveling camel 
as accurately even to his peculiarities and 
burden as if it had been seen, that too at a 
rather short distance. 
Especially important is the knowledge to 
be gained from the tracks and traces. By 
tracks are meant the running and curryings 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 
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(of feet and claws) of the larger game, in- 
cluding the roe; by traces, the impress made 
on the ground by smaller game, from the 
appearance of which traces and their con- 
secutive number, position, and strength, an 
idea may be gained of their home and par- 
ticular condition of wildness. Places where 
the larger game pass and repass are called 
their stamping-grounds; places which the 
smaller game frequent are called their 
haunts. Of course the nature of the ground 
has a great influence on the recognizability 
of such tracks and traces: ground uncov- 
ered by vegetation, damp clayey and sandy 
ground, white, flat snow, will show these im- 
prints better than heathy land, loose sand, 
rocks, or hard-frozen, or deep, loose snow. 

In earlier times of plenteous game, when 
the predicament “ well acquainted with the 
tracks of the game,” was enjoyed by every 
huntsman, when for the noble deer alone 
seventy-two signs were quoted, one found 
the ground about isolated forest-lands 
marked with furrows and trails shown by 
the twigs, in fact well-marked paths, but now 
a good warm bed cannot keep back the pas- 
sionate hunter if fresh tracks in new snow 
fallen the day before invite him to revisit 
his game preserves, to discover and pursue 
a single piece of game. If the ground is 
so tracked, a clue may be accurately read 
from it to distinguish the animal, as a stag 
from a hog, a deer from young cattle, a 
roe from a sheep, a chamois from a goat, the 
wolf, the fox, and the badger from the dog, 
the hedgehog from the squirrel, the wood- 
cock proper from the pheasant, and so on. 

How peculiar are the prints of thé mole all 
bowed outward, or of the otter, which usu- 
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ally show the impression of the web anda 
side furrow of the brush dragging after. To 
a close observer the tracks of the pine mar- 
ten on account of its hairy soles, are distin- 
guishable from those of the housemarten, 
whose soles are naked. The broad heart- 
shaped sole, the toes roundlike because the 
claws are drawn in, the prints alternating in 
a double row after this fashion .*.*.°* tell 
the way taken by the ferocious wildcat, while 
a trotting fox leaves his tracks in a single 
row one before the other. And the hare, 
which eats everything, is easily betrayed by 
its tracks, the short print of its fore feet, one 
directly before the other alternating with the 
‘long prints of the hind feet, which are side 
by side, like this ©@@ — @e@—. Inspiteof 
this fact the deceitful, artful animal is able 
to conceal its whereabouts, by doubling on 
its tracks, recrossing them and finally mak- 
ing a long leap to its chosen spot. Before 
its pursuers have got on the scent again it 
is up and away, rejoicing in its advantage, 
which, however, not always saves it from a 
violent death. Of course an animal’s vari- 
ous styles of locomotion, a walk, a trot, a 
gallop, a hop, a leap, respectively show a 
change in the relative position of the tracks. 

The sharp hoofs of the heavy deer cut the 
sods in passing over them, and by the fresh- 
ness of these cuts it can be judged about 
how long ago the deer passed that way. 

Birds of prey, ravens, storks, kingfishers, 
thrushes, gnat-snappers, cuckoos, and others, 
as arule spit out from their crops all balled 
up the bones, feathers, beetle-coverings, and 
the like, of their prey, and if they cannot do 
this fall ill, as is their case in captivity when 
they are unsuitably fed. What is thus re- 
jected from the crop of every one of these 
birds is peculiar to itself. 

Detached feathers or hair alsomake known 
their owner or his path, and often by their 
great number together ‘with other signs, be- 
tray the enactment of a forest tragedy. As 
is well known the various branches of the 
deer family yearly renew their horns, so that 
the old antlers occasionally are found. 

In warm weather red deer and wild boars, 
bears and badgers gladly visit the loamy, 
muddy pond regions for the sake of a refresh- 
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ing bath and to rid themselves of the gad- 
fly’s sting. Fresh tracks about such soil and 
troubled, muddy water indicate the recent 
departure of the bather. When these places 
are all dried up, the animals relieve their 
stings by rubbing themselves against tree- 
trunks. 

If we observe about the still ponds of the 
forests or the streams that the waterwort 
is much furrowed, we may conclude that the 
game has frequented the spot and in the 
morning or evening shadows will perhaps re- 
turn. 

The wild fowls bathing in the sun-warmed 
earth or sand instead of in the fluid element, 
leave after them slight troughs in the ground, 
whose size, a lost feather, the significant im- 
pression of the long front toe spread out in 
walking, tell what kind of bird was there. 
Like the domesticated species they also 
scratch in the earth for seeds and insects. 

Such moderately large or large oval nest 
like impressions we recognize as made by 
hares and deer. The latter have also the 
habit of striking the moss or snow with the 
forelegs, while the badger in search of in- 
sect larva, acorns, wild fruit, and succulent 
roots, roots up the ground more like a fur- 
row with his forepaws and trunklike snout. 
More remarkable yet are the furrows in 
wood-ground made by the wild hog digging 
forworms. The energetic hart and roébuck 
willfully beat with their horns in the bushes 
and undergrowth, and the hart tears up ant- 
hills, to enjoy, it is said, the scent of the 
acid distilled from ant-hills. Funnel-shaped 
borings in such haunts show that the wood- 
pecker, that is the green woodpecker, has 
been probing for larva with his long cleft 
tongue. 

In rubbing the dried skin from their ant- 
lers on more or less tough trees and bushes, 
harts and roebucks leave scars on the bark 
that would sadden the heart of a lover of 
vegetation ; and the stronger the stalk chosen 
and the higher up the damage, the stronger 
the offending hart or roebuck. 

When a hart in going through thickets or 
brushwood disturbs the leaves with his horns, 
nicks the branches, or scrapes off the snow, 
these are what the hunter calls celestial signs 
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and are welcomed as unfailing indications of 
deer. 

In forest meadows, green strips of land 
left to mark the boundary of fields, and such 
places, we not infrequently find hollowed- 
out nests a foot deep with the corresponding 
heap of earth thrown up around it; here the 
fox has dug out a bees’ nest and regaled 
himself on its honey and larve. They are 
easily distinguished from the actual dwell- 
ing of the fox or badger, as well by their 
shallowness as by their exposed position. 
For the dens of these animals always lie in 
the protection of a thicket of inaccessible 
rocks or standing corn, and their where- 
abouts may be recognized by plenteous 
tracks, by slippery ground, freshly thrown up 
earth, remains of their prey, and a by no 
means ambrosial odor. 

Aside from the more striking repasts of 
beasts of prey, we may discover in the plants 
further traces of their food; thus the even 
chewing of the pasture and leaves by rumi- 
nants, their tearing-off by others, the claw 
marks of the mouse, the dormouse, squirrel, 
hare, tearing of cones, breaking-off of their 
scales (by woodpeckers, crossbills, cherry- 
finches, and others), chiseling of holes in tree 
trunks by the mudwall and woodpecker 
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(often great splinters of wood are hacked out 
by them), holes in the bark by mice, squirrels, 
insect-eaters, auger-holes by the goat-chafers 
and butterfly’s larva (with the bore-dust fall- 
en out, and the castaway twigs eaten off by 
squirrels and other animals). Pointed punc- 
tures in the bark show that a bird has been 
in pursuit of the eggs and larve of insects, 
and according as they are of greater or less 
extension, in tough or tender branches and 
trunks, they indicate a moor-hen, mouse, 
squirrel, hare, deer. 

Evidently the messages borne by the vis- 
iting cards of forest animals far outnumber 
the established formulas, Z. f. v., p. p. ¢., 
p.f. and so on, and our ample but by no” 
means exhausted vocabulary well shows that 
the stroller in the woods whose eyes and 
ears are alert, may step by step gain sug- 
gestions for all sorts of observations, and 
among these observations may easily find 
one that is worthy of deeper investigation. 
For in the biology of animals there are yet 
many chasms to be bridged, and the unpro- 
fessional naturalists often have found more 
opportunity for svch valuable observations 
than have scholars, and have honestly used 
these opportunities for the permanent enrich- 
ment of science. 


OTHER-SIDEDNESS. 


BY FRANCES 


HERE was a shipwrecked Irishman 
who was rescued from the waves, 
and drawn ashore in a dripping con- 

dition by the humane inhabitants of a remote 
island, and who used his first instant of 
recovered breath to inquire, “Is there a 
governmint in this counthry ?” and on being 
assured that there was hastened to add, 
“Well, thin, I’m furninst it!” 

This man was the representative of a class. 
He may have been an extreme specimen, 
for he seems to have leaned toward anarchy ; 
but still his confession of unfaith and non- 
allegiance strikes a responsive chord in 


many a heart. 


R. MCLANE, 


Whenever a question comes to the front, 
whether in politics, education, or religion, 
the people of contrary minds turn out in 
full force, and bring their opinions with 
them. These children of the opposition are 
the balance-wheel of society. Were it not 
for them reformers would rush the millenni- 
um upon us ahead of time, and before we 
are ready for it. Were it not for them the 
people of one dimension would pre-empt 
the universe for the building of their narrow- 
gauge roads. Were it not for them every 
man would think as his neighbor, and one 
dead level of intellectual landscape would 
stretch drearily away toward the horizon; 
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the stagnation of universal agreement would 
throw a green tinge over the ocean of truth ; 
humanity would be reduced to one elemental 
substance, and the music of the spheres 
would sink to a ceaseless, maddening mono- 
tone. 

In other-sidedness is safety. 

Other-sided people are a provision of 
nature to offset one-sided people. The two 
constitute the centripetal and the centrifugal 
forces of society, and hold it in its orbit. 

There are two varieties of other-sidedness. 
One kind includes all those people who, 
along with the instinct of opposition, and a 
keen, telescopic vision for the other side of 
every question even when it is invisible to 
the natural eye, possess also a love of truth, 
and a desire for fair play. Given a good 
cause in which to fight, such men are invalu- 
able. Under their leadership many a forlorn 
hope has been led on to victory, and many 
a battle won for the cause of intellectual 
liberty and of good morals. 

The other kind belongs to those doggedly 
conservative souls to whom everything new 
is an invention of the adversary which they 
are bound to oppose; who believe that they 
have a patent on truth, and whose whole 
aim in life consists in setting at naught the 
mistaken notions of their neighbors and 
proving them to be in the wrong; who 
cultivate a perennial disapproval of the 
doings of their contemporaries, and who 
plant themselves in the path of progress and 
offer defiance to advancing civilization. 

I met a specimen of this class lately,—a 
woman, whose face was set like a flint 
against the trolley system, against higher 
education for her sex, against woman suf- 
frage and women speakers of all kinds— 
even those who take part in missionary 
meetings—against the temperance agitation 
of the present time, against the realistic 
style in fiction and the impressionist method 
in art, against religious novelties of every 
description, against New Zealand and all its 
innovations, and against the great incoming 
wave of socialism and the rights of the 
people ; and who, in the seclusion of her own 
home cultivates an elegant other-mindedness, 
and lives in the good old days of the past. 


But even this kind of other-sidedness has 
its uses. Reforms thrive on it. Without it 
victories of all kinds would be impossible. 
Were it not for its frequent aggressiveness 
in the realm of morals the weapons of the 
church militant would grow rusty, and the 
good fight of faith would languish; for 
matters are so arranged up to date that one 
half the human race develop the muscle of 
their morality by overcoming the resistance 
of the other half, confiscating their opinions, 
and making them the prisoners of hope. 

Were it not for such opponents morality 
would cease to be the positive quantity 
which it is to-day. As in a picture the 
deepest shadow lies next to and intensifies 
the highest light, and as one chemical pre- 
cipitates another and gives it a solid and 
objective existence, so the dark unreason- 
ableness of an unenlightened opposition 
and the acrimony of its arguments serve but 
to throw into higher relief those liberal souls 
who are in league with progress, to crystallize 
their convictions and to substantialize their 
aims. 

Even in small matters this process of 
precipitation is continually taking place. It 
is strange how easily the friend who begs 
leave to differ succeeds in confirming us in 
our own opinion. I once heard a young 
married woman say, “I. always like to go 
shopping with Aunt Jane because our tastes 
never agree, and if I am alittle undecided 
about buying a thing, and she advises me 
to get it, that makes me positively certain it 
is just the thing I don’t want.” 

Nature is other-sided. Each color has 
its opposite; every positive its negative; 
over against the sweet stands the sour; 
against sunlight, shadow; and against height, 
depth. 

Society also seems to have been adjusted 
for vivid effects and contradictions. We 
would not have it otherwise. Pessimism 
has its value. If the world were given 
over to the optimists it would present the 
appearance of a Japanese picture,—lights 
unrelieved by shadows. 

The world in its daytime aspect is incom- | 
plete. 

Let us have other-sidedness, and many- 
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sidedness, and _ all-roundedness. Every 
truth also is a sphere,—half in shadow, half 
in light; and were it not so, that noble 
variety of other-sidedness which searches 
after the light and the bright side of truth 
would be unknown to us, and the list of our 
great men would be small. 

It sometimes takes large faith to believe 
that our neighbor’s other-sidedness is worth 
our attention; and yet conversion to a 
circular view often enlarges the world for 
us. Columbus was an other-sided man, and 
proved for all time that the opposite side 
of a thing is worth investigating. This kind 
of other-sidedness has led to many a 
discovery that is valuable to mankind, and 
is to be commended. 

And even where the love of truth degener- 
ates into a mere love of argument the same 
result is sometimes obtained. A _ brilliant 
debate upon a burning question will general- 
ly produce such an electric illumination that 
every chink and cranny of the truth stands 
revealed. 

Other-sidedness has many stimulating 


qualities ; it is bracing to society, and should 
be placed on the same distinguished level 
with those other tonics that announce them- 
selves in capitals, and call forth a continual 
note of thanksgiving from an ever-grateful 


public. Where opinions are suffering from 
weakness, general debility, and lack of vital- 
ity there is nothing like it ; a few doses have 
been known to effect a permanent cure. 

In proof of this consider the Briggs con- 
troversy ; that furnished other-sidedness free 
of charge, and no one who went into it 
failed to get his own opinions greatly 
strengthened. ; 

Look, too, at the Scotch people; they 
have been brought up on oatmeal and other- 
sidedness, and see how strong and keen 
they are. They take as sure an aim at a 
fallacy as William Tell did at the apple. I 
once heard an intelligent Scotchman say 
that he never listened to another man’s 
positive statement, even of a seemingly 
obvious truth, without longing to call it in 

, question and see what could be said to 
disprove it. And he generally managed to 
disprove it. With the Scotch other-sided- 
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ness is an instinct which sometimes rises 
superior to reason, and dispenses with it. 
It was a Scotchman,—a newly made member 
of a debating society, who, when asked if 
he was going down to the meeting to take 
part in the debate that evening, replied, “ I 
dinna ken aboot ony debate, but I’ll be 
gangin’ doon to contradict a bit.” 

The liberty to differ is one of the high- 
water marks of civilization. Our own 
country receives a daily tidal wave of other- 
sidedness with each new lot of immigrants 
who land upon our shores, and it has succeed- 
ed in making a high record in this matter. 
What these antagonistic individuals do not 
bring with them they find waiting for them 
here. There is thrust upon them a necessity 
for opinions,—they are given the right to vote, 
and to veto, in all matters of public concern, 
and they freely exercise it. Under the 
impetus which started them on their travels 
they continue the practice of a “‘ progressive”’ 
other-sidedness, and keep an eye on the 
distribution of prizes. 

This imported variety of other-sidedness 
is not equal to the article of home manufac- 
ture. It is too much given to expressing 
itself in a concrete fashion, and employing 
stones to further its views. 

But our own pure abstract other-sidedness 
is a thing in which we take a national pride. 
When it reaches its highest development we 
call it freedom of thought, and we have the 
happy conviction that we are ahead of other 
nations in this particular, and can furnish 
more opinions, and those having a greater 
variety of shape and color than any other 
country in the world. Inthe summing up 
of all these opinions we hope to find the 
solution for every problem which puzzles 
humanity. 

It was a royal kind of other-sidedness 
which brought our forefathers here, and we 
always aim to keep some of that variety on 
hand. 

On the whole, other-sidedness is produc- 
tive of great good. Asa counterirritant it 
is invaluable. As a tonic its qualities are 
unsurpassed; it braces the opinions of the 
laity ; infuses new life mto creeds; tones up 
the drooping spirits of denominationalism ; 
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gives zest to the pursuit of heresies; keeps 
in a vigorous state the two great political 
parties ; supplies the ozone of intellectual 
discussion and universal disagreement to 
our mental atmosphere ; stimulates individ- 
uality; and strengthens the pulse-beat of 
society. 

When this instinct of opposition is enlist- 
ed in the cause of morality reforms spring 
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into vigorous life; a firm resistance is 
offered to the powers of oppression and 
corruption; the “no” of society is cast in 
support of truth and justice; and the right 
of veto becomes a conquering force which 
carries with it such momentum that the 
barriers of evil are pushed aside and leveled, 
and humanity is swept forward into some 
realm of positive good. 


DORA D’ISTRIA. 


BY LILIAN 


7 H, and it is here that I will repose 
A myself!” These words spoken in 
a clear, vibrant tone, fascinating in 
its foreign accent, fell upon my ear and 
looking up from the scene before me where 
a sapphire sky was bending over a sapphire 
sea, I saw a lady of stately presence coming 
out on the hotel piazza followed by a maid 
with cushions and wraps, and attended by a 
friend who arranged the little ‘ properties ” 
of the scene, so to speak. A small table was 
drawn up to the armchair, and on it were 
placed some new magazines, a basket of 
fruit, a bouquet of loosely gathered golden- 
rod with a late, lingering wild rose—the 
characteristic flowers of Cape Ann; anda 
paper knife and fan completed the array. 
Apparently, I thought, here is the first 
scene, and the star opens it at once. There 
was a distinction of presence about the foreign 
looking lady which had the effect of beauty, 
grace, and high breeding, all combined. 
There was about her a sense of charm, subtle 
as the fragrance of arose. Ina moment more 
I had recognized in the lady attending my 
heroine a friend, and thus had the good 
fortune to be presented to the Princess 
Kolt-Zoff Massalsky, born Héléne Ghika, and 
known to literature as “Princess Dora 
d’Istria.” The time was the August of 1880 ; 
the place the piazza of a summer hotel on 
the “North Shore,” as all Cape Ann from 
Mahant to Pigeon Cove is colloquially 
known in Boston; and through the vista of 
all these years I see again the whole blue 
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Atlantic rolling in at our feet ; the glimpses 
of color when a group of girls were loitering 
on the rocks below and hear the dash of the 
waves as the tide laughed and frolicked in 
the eddies of the stony shore. 

There are certain personalities who always 
invest every place in which they appear with 
an atmosphere of romance, and of these 
Princess d’Istria, as she is familiarly known, 
was one. She was making her first and 
alas! her only visit to America, for her death 
occurred at her home in Florence, Italy, a 
few years later, and she had come to Boston 
especially to visit her friend Mrs. Grace A. 
Oliver, who, under the name of her former 
marriage as Mrs. Ellis, had written charm- 
ingly of the interesting woman of rank and 
letters. Mr. Longfellow, too, who was that 
season at his summer cottage at Mahant, 
she desired to meet, and she laid much 
stress on seeing “Madame Aeecher-Stowe” 
whose name she pronounced as if it were all 
one with a strong accent on the first syllable. 
In New York she had been entertained by 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard and in Newport 
she had been if I mistake not, the guest of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Her fame had 
long preceded her to this country, and still 
I doubt if almost any other woman who has 
written so extensively, and has produced 
work so varied and so fine in its literary 
quality, is so little known to the general 
public. ‘The list of the titles alone of her 
works covers six large pages, closely written, 
which she was so amiable as to transcribe 
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for me: and they include romance, poetry, 
historical biography and both critical and 
political essays. Her life had been one of 
cosmopolitan interest and the “ gentle lady’s 
mien ” clearly revealed that 

“ Courts and cities she had seen.” 

H?éléne Ghika was the daughter of Prince 
Michael Ghika, of one of the principalities 
of the Lower Danube, where she was born 
in 1829. Her exceptional gifts, which ex- 
pressed themselves as truly in loveliness of 
character and sweetness of spirit as they did 
in intellectual power, were early recognized ; 
and the prince, her father, was solicitous for 
her extended advantages in education and 
that fine culture which is the perfect expres- 
sion of education and advantages. Whenthe 
Princess Héléne was thirteen years of age 
her father removed to Dresden where his 
daughter could have special opportunities 
for the modern languages. She became so 


accomplished a linguist that she could speak 
or write equally well in any one of seven 
tongues, and she studied at one time under 
the great Humboldt for 


whom she always 
retained her enthusiasm. A pretty scene 
of her early girlhood is described by the 
Marquis de Villimer (Carlo Yriate) pictur- 
ing an occasion at Sans Souci. King Fred- 
erick William IV. had, it seems, just received 
a collection of ancient sculptures and vases 
freshly excavated, Humboldt and Rauch 
(the great German sculptor) were examining 
the collection when this incident occurred :— 
“While these two illustrious men were en- 
gaged in looking at a bas-relief with a Greek 
inscription,” writes the Marquis de Villimer, 
“the king entered followed by a handsome 
old man who was giving his arm to a couple 
of girls in the freshness of youth and beau- 
ty. The newcomers stopped to admire that 
work, somewhat damaged, but upon which a 
few Greek words were perfectly preserved. 
The king desired the author of ‘ Pictures of 
Nature’ totranslatethem. Humboldt, with 
the gallantry of an old chamberlain, turned 
to one of the girls, saying he would not ven- 
ture a translation in the presence of so great 
aGreek scholar. ‘It is for you, young lady,’ 
said he, ‘to make the oracle speak.’ 
the beautiful girl, blushing, immediately 


And 
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translated the inscription. Frederick William 
complimented her, and Rauch, struck by her 
grace and youth, asked who was the girl 
who looked like Venus and spoke like Mi- 
nerva. The girl was Héléne Ghika 
and the old man, her father.” 

Her girlhood was divided between Dres- 
den, Berlin, Vienna, and Venice. At the 
age of twenty (in 1849) Princess Héléne 
was married to Prince Kolt-Zoff Massalsky, 
of Russia, and they passed the succeeding 
six years at the court of his country. The 
life there, however, was peculiarly unsympa- 
thetic to her and after twelve years of mar- 
ried life the prince and princess agreed to 
separate although no legal decree was ever 
sought. 

It was in 1855 that her first book (“* Monas- 
tic Life”) was published at Bruges, followed 
quickly by a work called “ Switzerland, the 
Pioneer of the Reformation,” ‘“ Fragments 
of Italian Switzerland,” “Ionian Isles,” 
“The Roumanian Nationality,” and, in 1860, 
by her “ Women of the Orient” (Zes Femmes 
en Orient) which was translated into Rus- 
sian and Greek and which has been con- 
sidered her most profound work. Its dis- 
tinguishing quality is its grasp of human 
nature ; its insight into those qualities which 
determine character and which react on the 
character of those around us. Her previous 
books had made no lasting impression on a 
literary market—already overstocked ; but 
the power and the keen vision shown in 
“Women of the Orient” compelled fame, 
and among other authoritative sources the 
London Atheneum reviewed her work and 
pronounced that she had attained “high 
European celebrity,” and alluded to her as 
“the accomplished philanthropist princess.”’ 

With her great beauty and exquisite 
charm, her high rank both in letters and in 
social life and the companionship of sympa- 
thetic and gifted spirits, Princess Héléne 
found much happiness although there was 
one source of sadness in her life not to be 
eradicated or forgotten. Most of all, per- 
haps, she had that joy which each and all 
may cultivate—that of a sweet and loving 
spirit holding itself in good will and har- 
mony to all. 
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The princess was presented with the 
“freedom ” of Athens; the first time that 
honor was bestowed upon awoman. Meet- 
ing her in the Greek capital Miss Bremer 
thus writes :— 


“In the evening I stood with the princess on her 
balcony ; the full moon poured through the twilight 
a silvery splendor on her head; a spray of double 
white jasmine in her dark hair diffused its perfume, 
while with a melancholy expression she glanced into 
the free, dark space. She was romanticaily beauti- 
ful at this moment. I shall never forget her glance 
this last evening on which I saw her in Greece— 
that sorrowful glance directed into distance which 
told me that she sought for herself and for her buried 
life a judge—not of earth. She is still young, and 
with her turn of mind and her gifts I know no 
height on the path of human development to which 
she may not attain.” 


She never lost the beauty of expression 
nor the fadeless charm of a noble and elevated 
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*BY GRACE 


OW little any one can estimate the 
influence of an earnest, self-sacrifi- 
cing life! It goes beyond the narrow 

surroundings of home and present time, out 
into the world and the future. Names are 
handed down in history for some brave deed, 
and stories are written of the men and 
women who have lived not for themselves 
but for the good of the many. Hundreds of 
noble lives are now being lived which will 
never be written or recognized, but which 
are making and will make the world a bet- 
ter, happier place. There are brave girls 
and women in all our towns and cities, who 
are daily performing acts of heroism, daily 
living not for themselves but for others, and 
their names will never be known outside of 
a small circle ; but their acts and deeds will 
have an influence in elevating that circle, 
and it in turn will exert a better influence in 
a broader field, and so on indefinitely. Such 
lives are both young and old and are lived 
in many different surroundings. 

In the suburb of a southern city one might 
meet any morning about a quarter before 
seven o’clock, the small figure of a young 
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mind, a good heart, and an exquisite cour- 
tesy and distinction of presence. 

The last twenty years of her life she passed 
in her villa at Florence. Here the emperor 
of Brazil once visited her, and she related 
to me how he praised her long avenues of 
eucalyptus trees and compared them to his 
own. Many were the noted persons whom 
she entertained. in this delightful spot. Gari- 
baldi was delighted at her decision to make 
Italy her home, and before her arrival issued 
a letter to the press announcing the expected 
guest and referring to her in the most en- 
thusiastic terms. The Villa d’Istria, as it 
was called, was in the via Leonardo da 
Vinci. Here she wrote her romance, ‘‘ The 
Outlaw of Biffustein’’ and several books 
on the social and political life of the 
times. 


NOBLE LIVES. 


H. DODGE, 


woman with simple hat and ulster. Follow 
her as she goes into a large factory and 
takes her place as overseer of a room of 
girls. See how patiently she teaches the 
newcomer, how she helps the girl in diffi- 
culty with her loom, how she leads a song to 
enliven the dull monotony. Quiet, sensible 
talk is heard on every side, and the room is 
looked upon as a model for the city, though 
the work is rough and wages poor. Atnoon 
meet our friend as she talks to different 
groups and encourages them by brave words. 
At six o’clock see her hurry home, and after 
a hasty supper, and helpful words to her 
mother and sister, go with her to the club 
rooms where she is the honored president. 
Watch her tact and enthusiasm as she guides 
and leads a hundred or more factory girls 
At half past nine lights are put out, and she 
walks home with some one or two girls who 
love and trust her. Perhaps letters are 
waiting her, and she has to sit down to ac- 
knowledge checks or money, for she is the 
treasurer of a large state organization of 
girls. On Sundays one would meet her in 
the choir of the church, leading the singing, 
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would also see her as a trusted adviser of 
her priest ; in the afternoon taking a group 
of girls to the hospital to cheer the sick, and 
again at church in the evening. 

This busy girl is Miss M., left at seven 
years of age with the responsibility of car- 
ing for her mother and sister. She took up 
the burden then, and from that early age has 
been a working girl with no opportunities 
for education orculture. About seven years 
ago she found herself in the factory previ- 
ously mentioned, which was then known for 
the ignorance and roughness of the girls, 
and a great desire came upon her to help 
them, as well as to educate and help herself. 
She set to work to see what could be done, 
and soon had a little society organized, then 
went to some ladies and asked them to teach 
the simple English branches to “her girls.” 
The ladies gladly co-operated and soon even- 
ing classes were formed, Miss M. being 
the most eager pupil. Here she learned 
with her friends reading and writing and 
other useful branches. The society grew 


in strength and usefulness and fresh possi- 
bilities opened before it, and finally it united 
with a state organization, and the tone and 
character of not only that one factory were 
changed, but others felt its influence. 

No words can express what the persistent, 
earnest life of this worker has accomplished 


during the last six years. She has had no 
change or prolonged holiday, but has stead- 
ily kept her post, and is now in correspond- 
ence with leaders of thought in different 
parts of the country as well as trusted, loved 
and revered by hundreds of tired factory 
girls, whom she has strengthened and en- 
couraged. Her mother is well cared for, 
and her sisters have received advantages, 
but the faithful daughter, sister, and friend 
toils bravely on, not wishing to change the 
work God has given her, but striving to 
make it the best work and herself a superior 
worker, realizing that factory limits do not 
prevent her from educating herself, or nar- 
row surroundings cut her off from doing 
good to others and making her own small 
world better and nobler. 

Leaving this southern city let us hasten to 
New York and visit a small room on the 
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West Side. Here we shall find a Jewish 
girl who has worked on men’s scarfs for eight 
years—working seven days in the week from 
seven o’clock in the morning till eight or 
nine or even eleven at night—without a 
change, and with few rays of brightness 
breaking into the monotony of her toil. But 
she is patient, cheery, and grateful that by 
her labor she has made her family happy, 
and been allowed to support and educate 
young brothers and sisters. 

Many similar lives could be introduced, 
for there are legions of girls who wholly or 
in part support the home circle by hard, 
daily work, and there are hundreds of them 
who do more. Take M. L. as an instance, 
She is up at five o’clock each morning, does 
the housework, prepares breakfast for her 
father, brother, and herself and at seven is 
at her loom in a silk factory, where she is 
busy until twelve. The noon hour has no 
rest for her, for she must go home and pre- 
pare dinner, clear up, and get back by one. 
At six she has supper to cook. Monday 
evening her washing must be done and Wed- 
nesday evening the ironing, other evenings 
cleaning, mending, etc. She entirely sup- ‘ 
ports her father, and her brother who is lazy 
and willnot work. But with all the rest she 
does not neglect the church and means of 
improving herself. Two nights a week she 
may be found at a club for girls, where she 
is a trusted worker on committees and in 
many ways a friend and helper to the oth- 
ers. She is active in debates and practical 
talks, interested in class work, and a mem- 
ber of an inner circle to promote purity and 
develop earnest womanhood. Her friends 
all speak well of her. Not long ago one of 
them said with conscious pride, “ You should 
see M.’s rooms—how clean and nice they 
are.” ‘You do not know what a good man- 
ager she is,”’ said another, while a third re- 
marked with evident appreciation, “‘ No one 
can tell the good M. does in the factory and 
how her influence telis in making the room 
pleasant and nice.” 

Another frail, tired worker does as much. 
She has no family and therefore boards, but 
instead of choosing a comfortable place lives 
with a family where the father drinks and is 
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hard to get along with—tthe mother a dis- 
couraged and shiftless woman, the children 
many and troublesome, and the rooms small 
with many discomforts. The girl boards 
here because she is needed and feels it is 
her mission to elevate and help the family. 
The man respects her and behaves better 
because she is there, and the woman is 
gradually gaining courage and skill, from 
being patiently taught by the boarder, while 
the children are dressed and sent to school. 
The work and discomforts are breaking 
down the girl's health, but with brave dis- 
interestedness she says, “ What do I care, 
if only I can save the family?” Outside 
of this family there are many young girls 
she is interested in helping and for them she 


does much. Not long ago she gave up her 


work, took her little savings, and went to 
nurse a dying factory companion who was 
friendless and alone, nursed her for months 
and finally buried her. 

One Working Girls’ Society has a presi- 
dent who all her iife has been a “ factory 
girl,” yet who is capable and bright, a good 


speaker and organizer, with a clear mind, 
excellent judgment, and brave, generous 
spirit. No work is too hard if she can help 
some one. When the day’s work is over, 
night after night she is at her post lead- 
ing and directing the affairs of the club, 
visiting tenements to care for the sick and 
suffering, or searching for those who are in 
trouble. Some one asked her not long ago, 
“What do you get for all this work?” 
“ Nothing ; I count it a privilege to give my 
time,” was the indignant answer. 

The benefit fund of a large society was 
dispensed by another “factory girl,” who 
gave from four to six nights a week to visit- 
ing the needy people she heard of. Her judg- 
ment, discernment, and practical sense would 
make her a fair model for a district visitor. 

But to other spheres of usefulness. A 
small unpretentious woman, almost shabbily 
dressed, may be seen any day rapidly pass- 
ing to and fro in the lower part of New 
York. She carries a small bag and has an 
intense look. ‘There goes our doctor,” 
the children say, and she is indeed “our 
doctor” to hundreds of poor mothers and 
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babies. Her daily walks average over six 
miles besides climbing hundreds of stairs, 
while she ministers to the wants of the sick 
and needy poor. She is clever and could 
command good paying practice, but prefers 
this giving of herself and her skill to those 
who so much need her. Her friends find it 
hard to induce her to buy anything for her- 
self, for she answers, “*‘ How can I buy these 
for myself when so many need bread?” She 
has spent long nights visiting the police 
stations and jails, where she stands by the 
drunken women and with kindly touch quiets 
them, and demands things for their comfort 
of the officials with quiet persistency. 

Let us go still farther down town and 
enter one of the most wretched tenements, 
in the most wretched quarter of New York. 
Enter one of the rooms, differing from the 
others only in being cleaner and fresher, 
and here meet “ Liz” and “Em.” They are 
two young soldiers of the Salvation Army 
who have come down to live among the 
people. They have thrown off their uniform, 
and with faded calicos, thin shawls and old 
hats they cannot be distinguished from their 
neighbors around, except by the look on 
on their faces. Their work is constant, and 
hardest between eleven and one at night, 
when they go out and try to bring in sin 
sick girls and women. Day after day, week 
after week, weary month after month these 
two young women live their brave, true 
lives among the people who need their in- 
fluence—one with them and yet apart. 

These are but a few glimpses into noble 
lives around us. Space forbids our speak- 
ing of hundreds of others who are earnestly 
giving themselves for their fellows. Shall 
we not be proud to call them our “ friends’? 
No words could describe the self-sacrifice, 
the heroisms the true glory of consecrated 
womanhood, found in all our neighbor- 
hoods in shop or factory. They stand 
among those whom Ruskin speaks of in his 
introduction to “The Story of Ida.” “The 
lives we need to have written for us are of 
the people whom the world has not thought 
of—far less heard of—who are yet doing the 
most of its work, and of whom we may learn - 
how it can best be done.” 
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THE CHIMES OF CHAUTAUQUA. 
BY ADA IDDINGS GALE. 


ARK, O! hark, how soft and clear 
Bells are chimjng on my ear, 
Bells of slumber-time, they tell 
Day is over—all is well. 


Rising, falling on the ear 

What is it they ’re calling clear? 
Day is over—toil is done— 
Rest comes with the absent sun. 


Sweeter, sweeter still they ring 
And a benediction fling. 
O! forever I shall hear 
In my heart those voices dear, 


Like some soft sweet lullaby 
Heard in days long since gone by, 
When pressed to a bosom white 
Mother’s singing hushed us quite. 


So, I drop my weary head— 
Care and trouble, all are fled, 
And on sounds as sweet as those 
Drift toward islands of repose. 


Rising, falling, thought doth go 
On those accents, to and fro; 
Beils of slumber, bells of sleep, 
I am sinking in the deep. 


Yet I hear you—o’er and o’er 

And shall hear forever more, 

Through my brain your accents float— 
Each soft penetrating note. 


Farther, fainter, fainter still 
Sinking, rising, sinking, till 

All my soul thrilled with delight 
Dreams of music through the night. 
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“THINKING, FEELING, DOING.” 

THERE is a good story about the late 
3ishop Scott of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Two preachers were engaged in 
an animated discussion in his presence and 
during a brief pause in the contest the bishop 
quietly said: “You are discussing meta- 
physics, are you not? I do not understand 
a word you are saying, but it sounds to me 
like metaphysics.” The good bishop’s joke 
terminated the debate with a ripple of laugh- 
ter. The usual method of investigating in 
psychology has opened the way for many a 
sarcastic gibe in worse temper than the play- 
ful criticism of Bishop Scott. Experimental 
psychology has no such criticism to undergo. 
Dr. E. W. Scripture’s “Thinking, Feeling, 
Doing,” is a popular presentatign of our 


mental activities; that is to say it is a book 
easily read, easily understood, and at the end 


of it the careful or careless reader knows a 
great deal more than when he began to read it. 

This book has been prepared for the Chau- 
tauqua course of the present year. It is 
among the characteristic novelties of the 
Chautauqua System that all its books are 
written for its courses by writers selected for 
their special ability in each field of knowl- 
edge. The system is not a condemnation 
of other books upon the same themes, but 
rather an effort, which has been remarkably 
successful, to create a popular literature em- 
bracing gradually all departments of knowl- 
edge. This literature has become a li- 
brary, and its value is appreciated by a pub- 
lic much wider than the vast Chautau- 
qua audience. Dr. Scripture’s book has 
very forcibly arrested attention and em- 
phasized the conviction of the importance 
of the literature which the Chautauqua idea 
has created. 

The book is a pioneer book in experimental 
psychology in the English language. This 
fact strikingly illustrates the whole Chautau- 
qua system. Its books are not only good 
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books, they are original books, and they 
give in plain language the latest and best 
knowledge in their several fields. In this 
case, the book is in advance of the army of 
truth-seekers and opens a new and inspiring 
march into one of the most attractive prov- 
inces of research. We have the more need 
to study our minds in a practical way be- 
cause the old way has made possible the 
vagaries of materialistic spiritism and the 
absurdities of clairvoyant psychic research. 
The identification of brain functions with 
mental processes is refuted in a masterly 
way by Dr. Scripture, and the refutation is 
successful because it is practical. Material- 
ism is no less ably refuted. Undertaking 
to discard speculation, that system becomes 
a pure speculative guess that, for example, 
“the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile.” This cannot be verified. 
**We can show how the bile is produced by 
chemical processes in the liver; we can 
show how the movement is the result of 
chemical processes in muscle; but brain 
processes give us no information of the way 
thoughts are produced. How a motion of 
molecules or a chemical process can pro- 
duce an emotion is what no system of 
mechanics can make clear.” 

Dr. Scripture’s book is all as plain as his 
first sentences: ‘“‘ Eyes and No-eyes journeyed 
together. No-eyes saw only what thrust 
itself upon him. Eyes was on the watch for 
everything.” And in this simple style the 
whole area of mental science is reviewed 
from its practical side, its outside, so to say, 
rather than in the old and entangling and be- 
wildering way of trying to see it from the in- 
side. It is after all a very real study of the 
mind of man—the inside is reached from 
the outside and better understood through 
that mode of reaching it. We should be 
sorry to know that any reader of THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN had missed reading this delight- 
fully fresh, original, and illuminating book. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE CHURCH. 


THERE are many people who imagine that 
a church, whatever its name or creed, grows 
of itself. A number of people meet and a 
church is organized. It is an organism and 
naturally it is subject to the laws of all or- 
ganic life, birth, youth, death. A church is 
a living thing, seeing that it is composed of 
men and women. It may be even touched 
with a divine spirit of life and, yet, it is not 
a contradiction to say that a church is not, 
like a plant, endowed with an inherent power 
of growth. Its cells (individual members) 
may decay and disappear and there may be 
no new cells to take their places. There 
must be new cells and the new cells that add 
to it renewed life are the children. Only 
through the Sunday school can any church 
maintain its life, add new strength, gain 
increased stature. 

The vitality of a church is maintained by 
its Sunday school and as is the school so is 
the church. Precisely as the public school 
pupil makes the citizen so the Sunday school 
member makes the church member. Many 
people regard the Sunday school as of very 
little importance, saying, “ Anybody can 
teach a Sunday school class.” The moment 
it is recognized that the Sunday school is a 
cell maker, that upon its life and vitality de- 
pends the life and vitality of the church, we 
see that the correct and scientific study of 
the child in the Sunday school is of immense 
importance to the church. 

There is a philosophy of the Sunday 
school. It includes the study of the child in 
the school and school methods. Precisely as 
the kindergarten in secular education lays 
the foundation of all education, so there is 
a kindergarten of the church. The ordinary 
plan of teaching in Sunday schools is es- 
sentially unscientific. The international 
lessons do a great work in their way, yet 
they do not consider the child as a child. 
The kindergarten idea is too valuable to be 
long neglected in the Sunday school and 
there is now a complete and well thought 
out kindergarten system of Sunday school 
teaching in actual operation in a number of 
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churches. A complete system of kinder- 
garten exercises and lessons has been de- 
vised by Mrs. Mary Chisholm Foster and 
any trained teacher can take up the lessons 
and methods and have a real kindergarten 
in the church. This does not mean that 
the games and work of the common kinder- 
garten are to be actually brought into the 
Sunday school. It means that kindergarten 
methods, the spirit of the kindergarten, 
should be applied to the Sunday school les- 
sons and teaching. It may mean even more, 
It may mean that a church, for its own pro- 
tection and growth, may establish in or near 
its home a regular kindergarten for week 
days where its younger Sunday school schol- 
ars may attend and where a part of each 
day’s work and study shall be devoted to 
Sunday school themes, lessons, and exercises. 
By this means the instruction of the Sunday 
school may be extended over a part of every 
day in the week. 

With all the thoughtful and earnest work 
everywheré given to the Sunday school the 
single session once a week is far too short. 
Why should there not be a short Sunday 
school session five daysin the week? If the 
churches had their own kindergartens they 
could secure a real kindergarten of the church. 

Even if it is not possible to have a daily 
kindergarten in the church, it is possible to 
apply kindergarten methods to the regular 
Sunday school. This is a part of the high- 
er education of the Sunday school. It means 
that the Sunday school pupil should be 
studied precisely as the child is studied in 
the day school. It means that the methods 
of the Sunday school shall be scientific. It 
means, above all, that the teacher should be 
trained, should have the experience of a 
kindergarten teacher. It is not “ anybody” 
who can teach a Sunday school class. It is 
not any divinity student who happens along 
who can preside over a Bible class. It must 
be a man who not only knows the Book, but 
knows the science of teaching, and if he be 
well trained in kindergarten methods, so 
much the better. The Sunday school is and 
must be the kindergarten of the church. 
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THE MURDER OF EX-PREMIER STAMBULOFF. 
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EX-PREMIER STAMBULOFF. 


| broke out in 1875. 


THE great Bulgarian statesman, Nicolas Stefan 
Stambuloff, was attacked in the streets of Sofia, 
the capital of Bulgaria, on the evening of July 15, 
by four assassins, and died of his wounds on the 
18th. He created Bulgaria, as Cavour created 


i Italy and Bismarck Germany. Russia, it is alleged, 
H intrigued to have him removed, a few months ago, 


from the premiership. The enemies he made in 
| office pursued him into retirement and his success- 
| ful enemies regarded his life as a menace to their 
; tenure of power. He was born in 1853, and was 
| studying theology when the Bosnian insurrection 
He served in the Russian army 
during the war which liberated Bulgaria from the 
Turks. Afterthe war he led the party of indepen- 
dence from a Russian protectorate and in 1884 he 
became the official leader of his countrymen. 
Prince Ferdinand, whom he placed on the throne, 
became alienated from him and sought Russian 
support underfacile politicians. The assassination 
of the powerful Liberal Anti-Russian leader was a 
result of the changed attitude of Prince Ferdinand ; 
itis even alleged that the murder was promoted by 
the “ government.” 


It is a matter for unfavorable comment that Prince Ferdinand has remained out of the country during the 
agitation and that he seems to be ready to sacrifice everything to obtain the friendship of the czar of 


Russia. 
blow upon Bulgarian independence. 


The assassination of Stambuloff has in the opinion of European statesmen inflicted a serious 
The murdered statesman had ruled like Bismarck with an iron hand 


and had perhaps imitated the great German in some objectionable forms of duplicity. A better leader 


may arise. 
The Times. (London, England.) 

Stambuloff was one of three brilliant statesmen 
produced in the Balkans in the last half century. 
With little of the veneer of civilization, with little 
distinction or refinement, he concealed under a rough 
exterior a natural tenderness and delicacy of feeling 
which only those who knew him intimately could 
appreciate. There was no humbug or affectation 
about him. He was a man, and a great man. 
Whatever his defects may have been, there was never 
a doubt of his patriotism and devotion to his country. 

Die Vossische Zeitung. (Berlin, Germany.) 

Curses and everlasting shame cling to the Bulga- 
rian government, which certainly had a share in the 
assassination and which knew of murderous plots 
yet did not hinder notorious murderers from moving 
freely about Sofia. 

Die National Zeitung. (Berlin, Germany.) 
The name of Bulgaria will henceforth be expressive 


only of the most contemptible ingratitude and the 
most pitiful depravity. This monstrosity called state 
cannot live. 

The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

The likening of him to Prince Bismarck is appro- 
priate. He was not only the political creator of 
Prince Ferdinand, he was the creator of the 
nation over which Prince Ferdinand reigns. His 
work is done. Whether it is to abide or to be 
undone, we shall soon see. Prince Ferdinand dis- 
missed him, as the price, or part of the price, of 
Russia’s favor. But that favor is not yet gained, 
nor does it seem any nearer being gained than it was 
years ago. The only way in which it can be fully 
gained is, probably, for Bulgaria to consent to be- 
come a satrapy of the czar. Against such a catas- 
trophe Stefan Stambuloff fought valiantly and 
successfully for many years. With him removed, 
who is there left to resist it? 
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SUNDAY CLOSING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Reform Police Board of New York City has given the whole country a social and political sensa- 


tion by enforcing the Sunday closing laws. 
have proved that these laws caz be enforced. 
control future elections. 
Roosevelt a strong support. 
in the Empire State. 
“You cannot enforce a law alittle. 


pull, and not enforce it against the man who has the pull. 


It appears (1) that President Roosevelt and his associates 
(2) That the opposition to these laws is strong enough to 

(3) That the religious bodies of the city including Catholics are giving President 

(4) That organized effort to repeal these laws will seriously affect politics 

In a recent interview, President Roosevelt said: 

That means to enforce it only against the poor devil who has no 


It is this which has brought about all the 


scandal in the Police Department, and has led to the blackmail for which policemen are now suffering 


imprisonment. 

“This Excise law wasn’t in the least a dead law. 
reference to others. 
violation of the Sunday Excise law. 
made. 
was enforced against the man with a pull. 


In other words, the law has always been enforced against some saloon-keepers. 
The only difference in my method of enforcing it has 


It was alive in reference to some people and not in 
Under the old Tammany Board about 5,000 arrests were made every year for 
The very month before I came into office 500 arrests were 


But it never 


been that I have enforced it against every man whether he had a pull or whether he hadn’t. I 


started with no theory whatever about the Excise law. 


But Sunday after Sunday complaints were 


brought to me that certain saloon-keepers were forced to close when men right across the way from 


them, or even next door, were allowed to be open. 
and by my agents, and I found this was true. 


I made investigation after investigation personally, 
There were then two alternative coursesto follow. Either 


I could teil the police to inform the saloon keepers who weren’t violating the law that they could violate 
it, or else insist that the men who were violating the law should observe it. 
wishes to observe his oath of office the latter was the only possible course to take. 
What my views may be as to the ethical effects of a given law can’t alter my 


not a legislative officer. 
duty in enforcing it.” 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

It seems probable that the enforcement of the 
Sunday closing law will add a new complication to 
the issues of the next fall campaign. Our Democratic 
friends are already beginning to take courage 
and appear cheerful on account of the prospect in 
this regard. Meantime it will not be amiss to keep 
in mind as the starting-point of the whole discussion 
that the only contention of the persons who are just 
now uttering threats against the Republican party is 
that a Republican administration is doing its sworn 
duty in enforcing a law approved by Tammany 
liquor dealers, passed by a Tammany legislature, and 
signed by a Tammany governor. 

( Dem.) Dallas-Galveston News. ( Galveston, Texas.) 

There are some provisions of the New York 
Excise law that should never have been enacted and 
that should be repealed or modified ; but while these 
statutes remain in the code they should be applied 
just as others are. No executive officer has authori- 
ty to repeal or to hold null and void even the worst 
of the laws. To assume authority to do this should 
be made a felony. 

The Catholic Review. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Excise law is now enforced in this city more 
strictly than ever before. The measure of success 
obtained by the police in closing the saloons, proves 
that it is possible to stop the sale of liquor on 
Sunday. With that possibility demonstrated, many 
citizens, who, deceived by the cry of the saloon- 
keepers that the law could not be enforced be- 


Of course, as an officer who 
I am an executive, 


cause public opinion was against it, have been 
passively opposed to it, will now take sides in its 
favor. The saloon is not above the law. This city 
is too fine a place to be ruled by whisky. The 
people want the law or it would not have stayed for 
years on the statute book. 
(Rep.) The Intelligencer. (Wheeling, West Va.) 

It is possible that the course of a conscientious 
and brave mayor will do more to restore Tammany 
to power than all that Tammany ingenuity could do 
for itself. It may be that Tammany and Sunday 
saloons will be preferred to honest government 
without Sunday saloons. This unhappy result 
would be heralded as illustrating once more the 
power of the saloon in politics. It would illustrate 
rather the preference for personal indulgence above 
an honest and faithful execution of the laws. 
(Non-Sec.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

So long as Mayor Strong is at the head of our 
city government and our present police commis- 
sioners are in office, the criminal and dangerous 
classes must understand that the police are not 
appointed to protect them against society but to 
protect society against them. We have contended 
all along that the saloons could be closed if the 
police would simply do their duty. Now that the 
power of the “pull” is broken, we can have quiet 
and orderly Sundays. 

(Rep.) The Bee. (Omaha, Neb.) 

An offense committed thousands and thousands 

of times daily in all the larger towns of Kansas, 
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Iowa, and Maine is in the very nature of things 
winked at by law officers as a tolerated evil because 
upheld by public sentiment. This is only a striking 
proof that the stream never rises above its source. 
The officers of the law, under a popular form of 
government, derive their positions from the people. 
To be sustained by public sentiment is their constant 
aim, unless they wish to cast away ambition. 

( Dem.) The Mercury. (New York, N. Y.) 

The provisions of the existing New York Fxcise 
laws which infringe upon the people’s rights to spend 
their Sabbath according to their own pleasure in an 
orderly, peaceable, and conscientious manner are 
extremely oppressive and should be wiped from the 
statute book. 

(Dem.) The Republic. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

It strikes us that Senator Hill has put himself in 
a weak position by insisting that the New York 
Excise laws are unpopular and should not be enforced. 
The senator is possibly right in his premise, but he 
is certainly wrong in his conclusion. If the Excise 
laws are unpopular they will not long survive a 
vigorous enforcement. 

(Rep.) Globe Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

It usually happens that the rigid enforcement of 

anti-saloon laws is opposed on the ground that 
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public opinion is against them. They seem to be 
passed, asa rule, with an implied reservation that 
they are not to be carried out in a positive and 
decisive way. It must be that they are called for 
by a definite and potent popular sentiment, or 
legislators would not enact them; but when they 
are passed, the officers who undertake to enforce 
them without fear or favor are certainly entitled to 
the support of all good citizens, regardless of the 
political aspect of the matter. 
(Ind.) The News. (Detroit, Mich.) 

It is little wonder in the face of these [Roosevelt] 
regulations that every Sunday is making converts 
against the reform administration in New York City. 
New York is not made of the kind of stuff to bea 
really thorough-going Puritan city. Its elements are 
too diverse and it has too long been accustomed to 
being driven with a loose rein to accept a tighter 
one willingly. 

(Dem.) The Commercial-Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

The New York plan is particularly interesting, as 
contemplating a very great improvement in public 
morals. We doubt very much if the law can be 
repealed or the police commissioners persuaded to 
wink at its violation as heretofore. The majority 
of the people are opposed to Sunday liquor traffic. 


USING THE POWER OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


THE work of controlling a part of the force of the great cataract has been going forward since 1889. 


It has now reached the point of application. 


Three dynamos of 5,000 horse power each have been set up. 


Mr. Nikola Tesla says that he can place 100,000 horse power on a wire and send it to New York and 


Chicago. 
this power. 


A railroad man predicts that in five years the railways between these two cities will be run by 
Other suggestions are that manufacturing, street lighting and street cars for 500 miles in 
every direction may be operated by this force of Niagara applied to dynamos at the Falls. 


Of course it is 


too soon to prove all this, but on June 28 the company began to transmit power short distances—and this 


work has only begun. 
as belting for conveying power. 
carried by electric wires. - 


The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 
The movement to develop the power of the Falls 


for industrial purposes on a large scale began in 
1886, but did not take definite shape until 1889, 
when the Cataract Construction Company was 
formed. This company has been at work continu- 


ously from that time to the present. When they 
began, they had only one settled idea in their minds. 
and that was that an immense power was wasting 
itself at Niagara Falls, and that it ought to be used 
for the advantage of mankind. Of course they did 
not intend to waste theirown money and time in 
efforts to stop Niagara’s waste. Their intention 
was to make a profitable investment for themselves, 
which could only be done by offering to the public 
something beneficial to the human race. 

The first thing done was to bring together a com- 


Attention has been called to the fact that electricity does not serve as power, but 
The practical question is how far can such vast power as Niagara be 


mission composed of the foremost men of science in 
the world, and to offer prizes for the best means for 
the primary development of the power, the com- 
mission to award the prizes. The first importaift 
result of the commission, Mr. Stetson tells us, “ was 
the selection of Messrs. Faesch and Piccard of 
Geneva, Switzerland, as the designers of the turbines,” 
three of which have been built by I. P. Morris & Co. 
of Philadelphia, and are now in place, and each is 
capable of delivering 5,000 horse power at the surface 
by means of an upright steel shaft. The decision to 
use electricity instead of wire rope or compressed 
air for transmitting the power was arrived at -after 
careful study of the results determined by experi- 
ment elsewhere, and especially in Switzerland, 
where water-power is now extensively employed at 
distances from the falls by which it is produced. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


THE most imposing religious demonstration 

of the year was the meeting in Boston, July 16 

of the 14th Annual Christian Endeavor Conven. 
tion. The attendance was estimated at 56,000, 
representing all parts of the Union and many 

|. foreign lands. There are 33,422 local societies, 
“\ and in the entire world the membership foots up 
\) 2,473,740. At the closing session a platform of 


i principles was adopted which we print below: 
| The Sixth Section has occasioned some comment: 


We reaffirm our adherence to the principles 
} which, under God’s blessing, have made the 
' Christian Endeavor movement what it is to-day. 
First and foremost—Personal devotion to our 
Divine Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Second—The covenant of obligation embodied 
in the prayer-meeting pledge, without which there 
can be no true society of Christian Endeavor. 
Third—Constant training for all] 
kinds of service involved in the various commit- 


religious 


tees, which—so many of them as are needed— 
are equally with the prayer-meeting, essential to 
a Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Fourth—Strenuous loyalty to the local church and denomination with which each society is connected. 
This loyalty is plainly expressed in the pledge; it underlies the whole idea of the movement, and as statis- 
tics prove and pastors testify, is very generally exemplified in the lives of active members. Thus the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, in theory and practice, is as loyal a denominational society as any in existence, 
as well as a broad and fraternal interdenominational society. 

Fifth—We reaffirm our increasing confidence in the interdenominational spiritual fellowship through 
which we hope, not for organic unity, but to fulfill our Lord’s prayer, “That they all may be one.” This 
fellowship already extends to all evangelical denominations, and we should greatly deplore any movement 
that would interrupt or imperil it. 

Sixth—Christian Endeavor stands always and everywhere for Christian citizenship. It is forever op- 
posed to the saloon, the gambling den, the brothel, and every like iniquity. It stands for temperance, for 
law, for order, for Sabbath-keeping, for a pure political atmosphere—in a word, for righteousness. And 
this it does, not by allying itself with a political party, but by attempting, through the quick consciences of 
its individual members, to permeate and influence all parties and all communities. 

Seventh—That all moneys gathered by the various societies of Christian Endeavor for the cause of 
missions be always sent to the missionary boards of the special denomination to which the peculiar society 
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belongs. 

Eighth—Christian Endeavor has for its ultimate aim a purpose no less wide and lofty than the bringing 
of the world to Christ. Hence it is an organization intensely evangelical and missionary in its spirit and 
desires to do all it may under the direction of the churches and the missionary boards for missionary ex- 
tension the world around. We rejoice in the growing friendliness of Christians and in the fact that our 
fellowship is constantly growing larger. 


The Journal. (Boston, Mass.) school, the next the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


It is not a new classification but it is a true one 
which ranks the Christian Endeavor Society as the 
last and most general of four movements which have 
been the most important events in the history of the 
modern church. They have all reached their highest 
state of development within the last half century 
and combined they furnish an impressive argument 
that the church is still militant and flexible enough 
to adopt profitable innovations. The first of these 
movements was the establishment of the Sunday 


ciation, the third the formation of the Salvation 
Army. The last of the four movements is this 
Christian Endeavor Society, which achieves so much 
because it cares so little for creedsand denomina- 
tionai affiliations. 

The Globe-Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

The rise and rapid growth of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies must be regarded as a splendid 
vindication of the integrity and virility of the evan- 
gelical churches from whence came the inspiration 
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of the movement. It is not true, asthe cynics and 

pessimists are fond of asserting, that skepticism is 

taking the world captive and crushing out the life 

of religion; and this formidable organization, filled 

with energy and enthusiasm, is an object lesson that 

should silence all talk about the decay of Christianity. 
The Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

The test of the strength of a religious society is in 
its devotion to missions and to objects that are with- 
out itself, and it is here that this movement has 
passed by its point of danger and confirmed the 
hopes of its friends. We 
have felt from the begin- 
ning that it had strong 
points and great dangers, 
but a deeper knowledge 
of its operations has con- * 
vinced us that it is in // 
the hands of wise leaders. / 
The movement has inits ; 
hands the working future | 
Protestant 
churches, and those who 
do not help to guide its 
enthusiasm into right 
channels will find them- 
selves left high and dry 
by its onward progress. 
It has grown to an influ- 
ence that outranks any- 
thing now going on in 
the Protestant world. 

The Press. 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Of the quiet work that 
is constantly going on 
through these little is 
what is known is generally. ascribed to a wrong 
One of the best things the Christian 

Societies have accomplished is the 
awakening of a deeper interest in the sub- 
ject of civil government and in the duty of every 
citizen, young or old, to do his or her part toward se- 
curing purity in politics. Municipal reform is an- 
other field in which the Endeavorers 


of our 


societies known, and 


source. 
Endeavor 


have done 
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good work. They have nominated no tickets, they 
have endorsed no candidates, but by awakening an 
interest and spreading correct information they have 
enabled thousands to vote rightly who might other- 
wise have been misled. The growing public senti- 
ment in favor of purer city government has come 
largely from this effort of the Endeavor Societies. 
The American. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The New York Suz and the Boston Watchman have 
timely editorials warning the Christian Endeavor 
Society against entering into politics. Such a de- 

parture on the part of 
that great moral organi- 
zation would, we fear, be 
debasing and demoraliz- 
ing in its influences upon 
its members. 

The Transcript. 

(Boston, Mass.) 

It is true that attempts 
which Christian Endeav- 
or Societies may make to 
purify politics will be be- 

i set by perils. There is 

|) the danger of injudicious 

i} or intemperate leader- 

ship. There is the diffi- 
culty of working effect- 
ively for political results 
without being drawn into 
entangling political alli- 
ances. There is reason- 
able certainty that mis- 
takes will be made. But 
these perils, singly or 
combined, do not seem to 
us so serious as the danger of permitting it to be 
felt that what, for want of a better term, may be 
called other-worldness, is out of touch with the 
needs, the problems, and the activities of this world. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Christian Endeavor enterprise as a moral 
enterprise is wholesome and beneficial ; as a political 
movement it would be a curse to this country, and 
it would come to a speedy and disgraceful end. 


THE CUBAN REVOLT AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THE insurgent Cubans have lost no ground and Spain has made no progress in subduing them. 
troops are ordered from Spain to Cuba and they are dying of Cuban fevers. 
It seems probable that the insurgents may gain control of a 
The question is raised whether the United States ought not to recognize 


are reported and both sides claim victories. 
part of the island before winter. 


More 
Scores of small engagements 


the Cubans as belligerents; some papers have gone farther and urged that we ought to do for the Cubans 


what France did for us when we were British colonists. 


Congress may take up the subject of recognition. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The present situation in Cuba resembles that 
which existed in the American colonies during the 


Unless Spain is successful before December, 


greater part of the year 1777, and up to the time 
when the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga con- 
vinced the court of Versailles that the Americans, if 
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aided, could conquer their independence. The 
Spanish regular soldiers are reported to be victorious 
in almost every conflict, as were the English at that 
time; yet in both cases the mother country is beset 
with urgent appeals for additional troops, and the 
area of disaffected territory, instead of being nar- 
rowed, widens. When the regiments now under 
orders for Cuba shall have landed, Spain will have 
been obliged to place in that island for the suppres- 
sion of the present rebellion a larger military force 
than the British generals ever had at their disposal 
in the American colonies during the Revolutionary 
war. Let not the Cubans lose heart; let them 
fight a good fight and hold their own until next 
December! Then, when the Fifty-fourth Congress 
shall convene, the nation’s sympathies will have an 
authentic expounder and enforcer. 
(/nd.) The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

While the American people ought to sympathize 
with Cuba, the government must refrain from inter- 
ference as Iong as a de facto government is not estab- 
lished by the insurgents. 

(ind.) The Press. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Evidently the situation is a bad one for the 
Spaniards, otherwise Captain-General Campos would 
not have issued the barbarous order to shoot all 
revolutionists captured with arms in their possession. 
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No other nation pretending to be civilized would 
resort to such barbarity. It is of itself proof that 
the Spaniards think that something must be done 
immediately to put down the revolution or the 
Cubans will secure their liberty. If this order of the 
captain-general, the issuance of which has been 
twice reported from Cuba, is carried into effect, the 
United States should interfere. 

(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Cuban situation is very interesting. In its 
anxiety to avoid an “ Alabama claim” from Spain it 
is to be hoped that our government will not forfeit 
the friendship of a possible free Cuba. 

Illustration Espanola. (Madrid, Spain.) 

The action of President Cleveland is what we 
hoped for from the head of a nation with which we 
are on good terms, and it is to be hoped that the 
authorities will support him. We canafford to take 
other, less important developments into the baryain, 
such as the election of a president zz partibus for 
the Cuban republic—an office as honorary as if we 
were to choose a king for the United States. As to 
the rumors of a loan to the rebels, we do not believe 
that the North American bankers are so free with their 
money as to part with it upon so slender a security. 
Spain is not only in full possession of her transatlantic 
provinces, but also able and willing to defend them. 


WOMAN’S DRESS MODIFIED BY THE BICYCLE. 


IF women ride on bicycles, they must wear a costume adapted to the wheel exercise. 


bicycles in short dresses or “ divided skirts.” 
“advanced” and conservative people. 


all expect to gain some advantage from the prevalence of the bicycle costume. 
vocated “bloomers,” or less serious new departures in dress, take courage. 


They are riding 


From several points of view this dress is interesting both 
The new woman, the political woman, and the professional woman 


Those who have long ad- 
On the other hand, the con- 


servatives of every description regard the new dress with some concern. 


The Standard. (Boston, Mass.) 

That the ordinary dress worn by women is en- 
tirely unsuitable for the bicycle goes without saying. 
Inthe attempt to find a garb which will allow the 
rider the necesssary freedom of action and yet pre- 
serve the proprieties, many monstrosities have been 
produced ; but these defective dresses will disappear 
in the process of time, and good taste will find a way 
to unite utility and propriety in some general style 
of garments to which the majority of lady bicyclists 
will conform. Character isin the individual and not 
in the dress, and it is more clearly revealed by 
manner than by garments. A modest woman will 
not lose her modesty because she gets out of the 
corsets and stays, the tight boots and heavy skirts, 
which have crippled her body and hampered her ac- 
tivity so long, and puts on garments which allow the 
freedom of action which God intended the human 
body to have when He put it together. 

The Picayune. (New Orleans, La.) 

There is but one more step to be taken, and the 


movement is all in that direction. It is to the page’s 
dress, the dress that we read of in medieval romance 
and see on the stageof grandopera. It is composed 
of a close-fitting bodice, short trunks or breeches, 
and tights. Here the figure is fully displayed, and 
the richest and most elegant material may be used 
for the dress. It would be no new thing, but only a 
return to an ancient style. In the Middle Ages, in 
Europe, before the introduction of side-saddles, the 
fair sex always rode on horseback astride, and they 
adopted the page’s dress for the purpose. But the 
evolution of women isa great movement wrought by 
social forces which cannot be overborne or checked 
in their course. The softer sex is taking a position 
in social affairs never before occupied by it. This 
movement necessarily creates new conditions in so- 
cial life to which man must conform himself. The 
mere items of dress and other circumstances of ad- 
justment to these conditions will be governed wholly 
by convenience and appropriateness. These will be 
the arbiters in such matters. 
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The Item. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

There are doubtless quite a number of women 
who wear bloomers, and many more who do not who 
will wonder what business a newspaper man has to 
attempt to tell them how they shall dress. Is the 
attire of man so rational or convenient that he 
can afford to parade himself as a model to the 
rest of the world? Is the close-fitting, heat-pro- 
ducing hat the best head-covering that can be de- 
vised for a summer temperature? Or is the shirt- 
bosom starched so stiffly as to resemble a coat of 
mail, the ideal dress for torrid heat? Let the 
women alone—they can work out their own salva- 
tion, and if they desire to wear bloomers why let 
them bloom. 

The Sun. (New York, N.Y.) 

The disfavor with which many people, both men 
and women, look upon the stimulation of this femi- 
nine passion for wheeling is not at all surprising. 
The practice is undoubtedly revolutionizing habits 
to which women have been tied, and it runs counter 
to immemorial prejudices as to the sphere within 
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which feminine activities should be confined. It is 
giving them self-reliance and overcoming the timidity 
which used to be considered so appropriate to them 
as beings who needed the shelter of seclusion and 
the protection of manly courage. It is making them 
the comrades of men in sports and employments 
from which before they had turned as unfeminine. 
It is accustoming them to publicity. It is inciting 
in them the ambition for muscular development. 
But, after all, are such results deplorable? Will not 
the race gain by reason of them? As to the attract- 
iveness of women continuing, and even increasing, no 





one need doubt. 
The Hawk-Eye. (Burlington, Iowa.) 

It is too bad that just now while the country is all 
torn up over the mulct law and the silver question 
this other difficulty should present itself ; and the se- 
rivus part of the business is that there is a woman 
in the case and she never knows when she is worsted, 
but keeps right on smilingly doing the forbidden 
thing and wondering what all the fuss is about, now 
that it ’s settled. 






ELEVEN missionaries of the English Established Church were slaughtered by a Chinese mob, July 31, in 
Ku Cheng. The names of the victims are: Miss Elsie Marshall, Miss Annie Gordon, Miss Flora Stewart, 


Miss Nellie Saunders, Miss Topsy Saunders, Rev. Dr. Stewart, his wife and four children. 
go miles from the coast and a town of 50,000 inhabitants. 
of China by Japan, an unreasoning hostility to all foreigners having been roused by the war. 
probable that the officials of Ku Cheng did nothing to prevent the bloody work of the mob. 


Ku Cheng is 
This outrage is probably an effect of the defeat 
It seems 
Some of the 


victims were speared while asleep. The English government promptly demanded the punishment of the 
guilty parties and an indemnity for the families of the victims. 


The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The outrages upon the missionaries cannot be 
condoned. Some means should be found for teach- 
ing the barbarians a salutary lesson. 

The News. (Baltimore, Md.) 

There is some comfort in the reflection that China 
will be compelled to pay a heavyindemnity. While 
happily no Americans were killed or injured in the 
attack on the foreigners, the property of the Ameri- 
can missionaries was destroyed and for this China 
must make reparation. 

The Commercial. (Louisville, Ky.) 

This Chinese people, which lacks courage to fight 
men in battle but can murder and burn sleeping 
women and children, ought to be wiped out or 
taught a lesson that will start it in the ways of 
civilization. For the credit of our country we hope 
to see this administration take action that shows it 
has some regard for the lives of its citizens abroad 
and for the honor of our flag. 

The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The policy of the Chinese government of late has 
been to strike terror into the hearts of foreigners 
and prevent them from making use of the conces- 


sions guaranteed by the peace treaty. These out- 
rages are simply in furtherance of that policy, and 
they will continue unless measures are taken to 
bring the Chinese to their senses. 

The Journal. (Boston, Mass.) 

The Ku Cheng murders remind us that China is 
still a barbarous blot on nineteenth century civiliza- 
Tear down the walls and let in the light ! 

The Press. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

In China as every one knows, such outbreaks 
never come without the encouragement and direction 
of the “literati,” or educated class, from which the 
mandarins are drawn by the elaborate examinations 
which decide and control official promotion. The 
great herd of the community are stirred to frenzy 
only as this class instigates them. 

The Herald. (New York, N. Y.) 

The lopping off of a few Celestial heads and 
payment of a money indemnity are but sorry satis- 
faction for barbarities such as those inflicted on the 
hapless Christians in Ku Cheng. It will be much 


tion. 


more pleasing to learn that Mr. O’Conor has succeed- 
ed in obtaining from the Chinese government better 
security for the lives of foreign missionaries than it 
now affords. 
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THE REV. DR. ARTHUR BROOKS. 


Tue clergy of the United States lost another leader in the death of Arthur Brooks, rector of the Prot- 


estant Episcopal Church of the Incarnation. 


He died July 10 on board the steamship Fu/da, on a return 


trip from Europe where he had gone in a desperate search for health. Born in Boston in 1844, graduated 


THE REV. DR ARTHUR BROOKS. 


\ Dr. Brooks was a conspicuous leader. 


at Harvard, rector of churches in Boston, Williatms- 
port, Pa., Chicago, and New York, he was every- 
where a leader among men. His qualities were those 
which marked his more distinguished brother, the 
late Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

Edward Everett Hale has often called attention 
to the fact that our conception of public life is too 
narrow, and that all men who work along high lines 


for the general welfare are public men, whatever 


their vocations may be. Of this company of those 
who seek and work for the higher life of the world 
There was 
an inspiring breadth about him; his view of life 
was large and catholic andnoble, his view of religion 
fundamental and inclusive. Dr. Brooks had the New 
England moral and intellectual inheritance at its best. 
The best blood was in his veins, the best educational 
advantages were his, and the finest opportunities. He 


/ came of a noble stock, and the singular purity, direct- 


ness, and harmony of his nature gave the impression 
of a long ante-natal moral education. 


BOYCOTTING NATIONAL BANKNOTES. 
ON the 19th of July, General Master Workman Sovereign, chief officer of the Knights of Labor, issued 


a manifesto advising members of that organization, the Populists, and the Free Silver men, to refuse to 


receive national banknotes, after September first, in payment for their labor or goods. 
“Behind the proposition to perpetuate a monetary system in this 


this advice are in part as follows: 


country based on a single gold standard is a proposition to perpetuate the national banks. 


His reasons for 


In fact, the 


national banks, in their individual capacity and through the American Bankers’ Association, are the 
bulwarks of a single gold standard money. The national banks are responsible for the destruction of the 
greenbacks, the payment of the bonds in coin, the funding acts, the demonetization of silver, and all the 
corrupt financial legislation in this country for the past thirty years. They have boycotted and dis- 
criminated against every kind of money that promised relief to the debtor class and prosperity to the 
industrial masses. They are boycotters of the most cruel and merciless kind.” 

Secretary Carlisle is credited with saying that this boycott would not affect the United States Treasury. 
National banknotes are not a legal tender and may be refused by any one; neither are gold and silver 
certificates; but the United States Treasury redeems these three classes of notes on presentation and this 


makes them as good as greenbacks. 


Journal of Commerce. (New York, N. Y.) 

Mr. Sovereign is the Worshipful Something-or- 
other of the Knights of Labor, an organization that 
attempts to conceal its weakness by refusing infor- 
mation as to its numbers, which were once formidable 
on paper but are now believed to be about 10,000. 
The chattering of a monkey would be quite as intel- 
ligent as the remarks made by this person on the 
subject of the banks and the “money power,” and 
all that sort of thing. The wage-earning classes 
might as well understand that the reason they do 
not accomplish more in affecting legislation and 


public sentiment is that they put forward, or allow 
to be put forward, men like Sovereign and Debs, as 
their leaders and their spokesmen. 

(ind.) The Record. (Chicago, Jil.) 

This is one of the most ill-advised movements 
that the Knights of Labor ever undertook. The 
fact is that the issues of the national banks do not 
comprise a very large part in the circulating medium 
of the country. Out of a total circulation of $1,- 
606,179,556 the national banknotes now comprise 
$206,579,490, or less than 13 per cent of the whole, 
and this is about $30,000,000 above the average. 
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The elasticity in the currency is of great importance 
to the workingmen. In the fall a large volume of 
currency comes from the East to move the crops of 
the West, and later there is a reflex action. The 
national bank currency relieves the pressure and 
strain at either endand enables employers to carry 
on business and to pay their help. The expansion 
can be made local to meet local demands. To 
destroy or boycott the chief agency for preserving 
the equilibrium of money in different sections of the 
country is very unwise, and no one would feel the 
evil effects of such a thing quicker than the men 
who are asked to engage in the boycott. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

We once heard of another man who had a 
grudge against a bank, and who revenged himself 
on it by burning up every one of its notes which 
came into his possession. Sovereign is going to 
follow something of that line of tactics. He may 
not be able to show what harm the innocent-looking 
banknote—which most people never recognize as 
different from any other paper money when they see 
it, and which, in fact, they seldom see, as they will 
discover if they watch the bills which pass through 
their hands—has done; he may not know that the 
national banks have little anxiety about their circu- 
lation, and find it so little profitable that they are 
inclined to call in their notes and withdraw their 
securities from the government to engage in more 
profitable investments ; he may be woefully ignorant 
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knows that his prosperity depends on agitation. A 
master workman without some great tyranny to 
fight can hardly excuse his existence to himself, 
much less satisfy his followers that it is worth their 
while to support him. 

( Rep.) The Journal. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

There is nothing more idiotic than the prejudice 
against banks. If Sovereign and all the rest of the 
coterie engaged in a gabfest against sound money 
knew anything they would know that no extensive 
business employing large numbers of men could 
make the regular payment of wages if there were 
not banks which collect the small sums of money in 
circulation and lend it to men in active business. In 
good times, who are the men who draw out of the 
banks the most money the day before men are paid? 
The men who employ labor, and they draw it out 
to pay labor. 

((nd.) The Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

Mr. Sovereign has before this called upon the 
Knights of Labor to make fools of themselves upon 
various questions, and on these occasions the rank 
and file of the order have always had the wisdom to 
turn a deaf ear to his appeal. We are confident 
that in the present case his summons will find a 
similar reception at their hands. 

(Dem.) The Chronicle. (Chicago, Jil.) 

Sovereign’s pronunciamento may give him some 
notoriety fora day and an hour, but it is not likely 
to help him much in the long run, even in his efforts 


of the laws of finance, but he knows one thing. He to “hold down his job” as “master workman.” 


THE ENGLISH CONSERVATIVE VICTORY. 


LorpD SALISBURY’s Coalition Ministry has secured a majority of about 160 in the new House of Com- 
mons. The late Liberal Ministry came into power with about forty majority. The change in four years 
is one of the most remarkable in English parliamentary history. The chief causes of the change are (1) 


the retirement of Mr. Gladstone a little more than a year ago and his silence in this contest. (2) “The 
Newcastle programme” adopted some months ago and containing visionary socialistic measures. (3) The 
unpopularity of Lord Rosebery with the religious people. (4) The practical abandonment of the Irish 
reforms of Mr. Gladstone. To this is added the special hostility of the liquor interest to a local-option 
measure of Sir William Harcourt. 


matic incident of the campaign. 


His defeat at Derby which he had represented since 1880 was a dra- 
In 1892, he had 4,000 majority; in 1895 he is defeated by 1,700 votes. A 


London paper is quoted as saying: “The Liberal defeat is due solely to the unholy alliance of ‘ Beer and 
the Bible ’—between the opponents of the local veto and the bill to disestablish the Church in Wales.” 
The New House of Commons consists of 341 Conservatives, 70 Liberal Unionists who act with the 


Conservatives : making Lord Salisbury’s voting force 411. 


Carthyites, 13 Parnellites, 2 Labor, making 259. 
Press Despatches from London. 

Intimate friends of Mr. Gladstone say that the ex- 
premier has followed the elections with mixed feel- 
ings. He is not, his friends declare, sorry to see the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales receding 
into the distance, but he is loud in his denunciation 
of the action of the Cabinet in rejecting his advice 
to dissolve immediately upon the rejection by the 
House of Lords of the Home-Rule bill. Mr. Glad- 
stone attributes the collapse of the party to this de- 


The opposition has 174 Liberals, 70 Mc- 


lay. A significant article in the 7mes, in which the 
Liberal-Unionists are advised to abandon Home 
Rule and start afresh on the old party lines, attracts 
attention, as it is supposed to have been inspired by 
an influential adherent of Joseph Chamberlain, be- 
sides forecasting what may happen if the Tory in- 
trigues are successful in weakening the Liberal- 
Unionist element in the government. The discus- 
sion as to the causes of this overwhelming rout of 


Liberalism has long since grown wearisome. If you 
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adopt the theory that the defeated candidates are 
the best judges of what struck them there is practi- 
cally the unanimous explanation of beer. The 
Chronicle ascribes the Liberal defeat in the north to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s unscrupulous tactics three months 
ago in raising the question of the Indian cotton du- 
ties. 
( Liberal.) The Chronicle. (London, England.) 

Power has departed from the friends of Ireland, 
little as, in all sadness we must say, they have been 
able to do for Home Rule—from the friends of tem- 
perance, from the party which has aimed at large 
constitutional and social reforms. The tasks they 
have left undone, especially in the direction of pay- 
ment of members, will doubtless weigh upon them. 
. . « The time has come to hand over Ireland to 
coercion and Mr. Balfour, labor to an indifferent or 
a hostile home secretary, national education to a 
Tory Churchman, foreign policy to a minister who 
has virtually invited the Turks to do as they please. 
The critics have become the executants, the wreck- 
ers have taken charge of the ship—we wish them 
well of the change. 
(Labor.) The Clarion. (Manchester, England.) 

The Liberal party is dead. . . . With Chamber- 
lain, Devonshire, Courtney, and James in a Tory 
Ministry, and Gladstone gone forever from the 
scene, what Liberal party can there be? Truly, 
since Gladstone retired there has been no Liberal 
party, but only a plutocratic party: a party of pious 
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Nonconformist chain-makers and company directors 
—a featherstone party, representing the divine right 
of capital to grow fat on the blood and sweat and 
degradation of men, women, and little children. 
(Home Rule.) United Ireland. (Dublin, [reland.) 

Are these persons [the McCarthyites] fit to con- 
duct the Irish National movement? Ask your con- 
science, men of Ireland. What do you think of it? The 
day has come to pronounce a verdict on this shame- 
less tale. Will an Irish Nationalist give his vote 
for any verdict but the one which stares the world in 
the face—Zetrayal ? Aye, indeed, betrayal, black, 
bloody, bitter. BETRAYAL, BETRAYAL—it is the 
word. In the name of PARNELL, fellow-country- 
men, in the name of Ireland, up, up and revenge it! 
Up, lads, and at them ! 

( Socialist.) Justice. (London, England.) 

We have now an opportunity, amid the complete 
wreck and breakdown of Liberalism and the utter 
hopelessness of Toryism, of showing that in Social 
Democracy there is a real living hope for humanity, 
and to demonstrate the progress our cause has made. 
It is an opportunity which calls upon every Social 
Democrat to do his duty. 

( Conservative.) The Times. (London, England.) 

Perhaps it would have been better for his own 
fame and for his power to serve the country with 
advantage in the future, had Lord Rosebery de- 
clined to accept the damnosa heritas of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s succession. 


THE HORR-HARVEY SILVER DEBATE. 
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NAX book and opposed free coinage of silver. 
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EX-CONGRESSMAN ROSWELL G. HORR, 
OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


BETWEEN July 16 and July 29, during eight days, 
for five hours a day, in the heat of a hot July, in 
Chicago, the silver question was talked about from 
opposite points of view by Mr. William H. Harvey, 
the author of “Coin’s Financial School,” and Mr. 
R. G. Horr of the Mew York Tribune. Mr. Harvey 
defended his book and the policy of the free coinage 
of silver at sixteen to one by the United States 
Mr. Horr attacked Mr. Harvey’s 
The de- 
bate was copyrighted and will appear in book form. 
Portions of the debate were given out to the press 
and the opinions below are based upon these speci- 
men selections. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Mr. Roswéll G. Horr, averse to silver, and Mr. 
William H. Harvey, infatuated with silver, have 
talked in Chicago for eight mortal days. The pro- 
ceedings have been called a debate, but have con- 
sisted mainly of set speeches, diversified by occasional 
personal abuse. Mr. Harvey seems to be the typical 
silver crank, stark raving crazy, and Mr. Horr has a 
little more sense of humor than a hen. If one man 
had delivered his series of addresses to a phono- 
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graph in Cicero and the other to a telephone in East 
Saginaw, there would have been just as much and as 
little of debate. The whole stream of talk flowed 
simply for publication. Some hater of his race has 
had the stuff reported and copyrighted, and will car- 
pet the country with it. As business revives and 
prosperity returns, people cease to try to delude 
themselves with the belief that there is anything 
sacred and indispensable in the ratio of 16 to 1, or 
that a large white dollar is more virtuous than a 
small and yellow one. 
( Relig.) The Advance. (Chicago, Jil.) 

What has impressed some readers of the debate 
is the time wasted on trivialities or outside ques- 
tions. 
ago; whether a certain Scripture text was used in 


a proper sense; whether a certain law was concocted | 


in England; whether a certain Congress was or was 
not corrupt; whether one of the disputants had been 
a bank president and the other a bank director— 
hours have been wasted over such matters as these. 
This may be the way to get at the merits of a ques- 
tion of financial expediency ; but we doubt it. 
(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N.Y.) 

It is of no earthly consequence to any living be- 
ing whether everybody understood the pending bill 
in 1873 just as Mr. Harvey understands, or thinks 
he understands, it, nor is it even of the least prac- 


What our forefathers did one hundred years * 
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tical consequence whether the results would have 
been different had the act of that year never been 
passed. But it is possible to misrepresent a distant 
event, and to rekindle ignorant prejudice about it, 
and that seems to be the height of Mr. Harvey’s 
ambition. 


cy 
WILLIAM H. HARVEY. 


AUTHOR ‘“‘COIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL,” 


WHY CHILDREN LIE. 


The Journal. (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

At a meeting of teachers in Boston a discussion 
arose over the characteristic defects of the school 
children. It was asserted that the girls were more 
given to deception than the boys, and the boys were 
rougher and had more careless and dirty habits than 
the girls. Also, that the inclination of the girls to 
deception arose largely from vanity. This suggests 
aline of thought that may be worth consideration. 
Why do children lie? At the outset the child has 
no settled idea of the right and wrong of the truth 
and the lie. Itis simply easier and more natural 
to tell the truth but it sees no wrong in the other 
course. It resents being deceived as a personal in- 
jury and not asa moral wrong. How, then, do chil- 
Probably the first effective force 
that acts is fear. Lying from fear must be met by 
loving kindness and confidence. The child must feel 
protected and trusted, safe in the truth. The next 
motive may be called, for the present purpose, van- 
ity. It begins its work before the child can talk and 
is cultivated by all the art of the inconsiderate pa- 
rent. Praise and show are the outward objects, 
while the negative or internal force comes from the 
shame over inferiority and possibly an indisposition 
to yield, or stubbornness. Other forms are pride and 


J-Sep. 


dren come to lie? 


a spirit of rivalry ; a desire to excel, a love of leader- 
ship. Greed is a very low animal motive that leads 
tosome lying. Itsinner and lower force is in the ap- 
petite, in a desire to possess; negatively, a lack of 
generosity, of sympathy. Its outward source springs 
from need; it is born of deprivation. Another fruit- 
ful source of lying is imitation. Their parents and 
mates use the conventional before them without ex- 
planation even before an explanation could be un- 
derstood and the dividing line is indistinct. Besides 
this, unfortunately and criminally, the parents lie to 
the children and permit others to do so. They do 
this to “save trouble.” 
The Post. (Boston, Mass.) 

One of the hardest things oftentimes is to be pa- 
tient with ourselves. Boys or girls who hear noth- 
ing but words of reproof or complaint, and sit down 
at the end of the day without having heard one word 
of encouragement, say to themselves, it isno use try- 
ing. Dr. Arnold relates that he was once bending 
over a boy who was slow at his sum, and spoke to 
him roughly. The boy said: “Dr. Arnold why do 
you speak so harshly? I am doing the best I can,” 
and the doctor said the words haunted him so during 
the night that he could not sleep, for thinking who 
he was that should be impatient with one who was 
doing the best he could. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND THE CHURCH. 


Ir has become a fashion to say that young men have forsaken the church because the preaching does 


not meet their wants. 


The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

Our readers will remember a widely copied and 
commented on article by Mr. Edward W. Bok in 
the January number of the Cosmopolitan, on “The 
Young Man and the Church.” The article was re- 
freshing and vigorous, but it seemed to us to put 
the fault of the supposed non-attendance of young 
men at church too exclusively on the ministers, and 
to attribute to the non-attending young man a degree 
of moral earnestness which we are sure is, in that 
class, the exception rather than the rule. Mr. 
Iglehart, in the Methodist Review, takes up Mr. 
Bok’s article and the problem which it discusses, and 
treats it from another, perhaps we should say the 
ministerial, point of view. He points out various 
causes that draw men away from church, such as 
the tendency to make a holiday of Sunday, the 
social recreations and attractions of that day, the 
Sunday newspaper, and the open saloon. The most 
valuable part of his article, however, is his conten- 
tion that the phenomenon for which Mr. Bok under- 
takes to account does not exist; that, in fact, more 
young men are attending church to-day than ever 
attended it before. He cites statistics to prove that 
the growth inchurch communicants has been greater 
than the growth of population in this country; this 
despite the enormous accretion to our numbers 
through immigration. 


The subject is viewed from both sides in the following: 


This does not bear directly on the question 
whether young men go to church or not, but his 
statements respecting modern young men’s organiza- 
tions do bear very directly on this question. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association numbers 230,000. 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew numbers 12,000. 
The number of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five in the Christian Endeavor 
Societies is about 750,000. The number of young 
men between the same ages in the Epworth Léague 
is at least 400,000. Mr. Iglehart also cites the tes- 
timony of men who have special facilities for getting 
accurate information on this general subject. The 
chaplain of Columbia College affirms: “ There is a 
better religious outlook for the colleges of America 
than ever before. The students have clearer views 
of truth and intenser spiritual zeal than a generation 
ago.” A prominent graduate of Harvard says: 
“ The religious life of the colleges is more hopeful 
than ever. There is a marked improvement at 
Harvard. There is increased desire for correct life, 
for benevolent activity, and for religious service.” 
A graduate of Yale bears similar witness: “ The 
students of Yale have better manners, better morals, 
better religion, than ever before in the history of the 
college.” Similar evidence might be adduced from 
many other sources, and from a wide examination 
of the social condition of young men of the time. 


FLUSH TIMES IN IRON. 


A REMARKABLE and almost dramatic change in the iron trade began about the first of June. After two 
years of dullness and falling prices, a large body of consumers of iron seem to have discovered all at once 


that they wanted iron, that prices were very low and _ stocks of all kinds insufficient. 
has risen $3.60 a ton; bar iron has gone up from about $16 to $24 a ton. 
They look for a good market during several years to come. 


with entire assurance of the future. 


The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

Heretofore the building of new steam railroads 
has been accepted as sufficient to explain the un- 
explainable in the iron trade, but it is clear we are 
too near the limit in that line to expect a long- 
continued demand in that direction such as has 
prevailed in the past. While this is true, it must 
not be forgotten that we are just beginning to build 
railroads of another kind which will make a large 
demand on our rail mills. Itis by no means im- 
possible that in the next twenty years we may lay 
more miles of track for electric roads than we have 
put down for steam roads in the last twenty. The 
probabilities for the increased use of structural iron 
are even stronger. The demand for it is already 
great and is no deubt one of the principal causes of 


Bessemer pig iron 
Men in the iron trade speak 


the present activity in production. In all large 
buildings in the cities iron is now used to an extent 
that would have been thought impossible a few years 
ago. 

Tron-Trade Review. (Cleveland, O.) 

With all wage scales settled, the iron trade enters 
upon the second half of the year with prospects of 
the heaviest summer output in years. Structural 
mills, plate and bar mills, east and west, are well 
supplied with orders, and rail mills have a tonnage 
before them that is in decided contrast to their 
beggarly orders a year ago. Bessemer pig and 
billets continue to advance, and the scarcity of steel 
is being emphasized with every week, no indication 
appearing that the upward movement is to be 
interrupted. 
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CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


JUSTICE HOWELL EDMUNDS JACKSON. 


—————— 


HOWELL E. JACKSON. 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

It would be ungrateful to neglect to pay tribute to 
Justice Jackson’s manly and generous stand in be- 
half of the people at the time of the rehearing on 
the Income Tax law. He went to Washington in 
extremely poor health and delivered a vigorous 
opinion upholding the validity of the law. There 
can be little doubt that the exertion hastened his 
end. 

The Evening’ Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

When President Harrison was called upon to ap- 
point a successor to Judge L. Q. C. Lamar, he 
chose Judge Jackson, appointing him on February 


Justice H. E. Jackson of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, died near Nashville, 
Tenn., Aug. 8. He was born in Paris, Tenn., 
April 18, 1832, and graduated from West Ten- 
nessee College in 1848. He studied lawin the 
University of Virginia, practised in Jackson and 
Memphis; was twice on the State Supreme 
bench by appointment; elected United States 
senator as a Democrat in 1881; in 1886 made 
circuit judge of United States by President 
Cleveland; and in 1893 promoted to the Su- 
preme Bench by President Harrison. He was 
ill with consumption when he received this last 
appointment. He attended at the second hear- 
ing of the Income Tax cases in May last and de- 
livered a vigorous opinion in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

President Cleveland telegraphed condolences 
to the widow, adding: “He was a wise and up- 
right judge, a useful citizen and an honest man.” 

As senator and judge of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Jackson had resided in Washington about 
eight years. His associates were confined chiefly 
to his colleagues on the bench and inthe Senate 
chamber. By them he was universally esteemed 
as a man of high moral worth and rich in intel- 
lectual attainments. 


2, 1893. The most important episode in his career 
on the bench was the part he played in the decision 
as to the constitutionality of the Income Tax. He 
came to the hearing a sick man, and sat through it. 
On May 11 he voted with Judges Brown, White, 
Harlan, and Shiras to sustain the law. The next 
day he went to Philadelphia to be treated by a 
specialist in kidney diseases, returning to Washing- 
ton in time to read his opinion on the 2oth. In the 
meantime Judge Shiras had changed his opinion 
and voted against the law. Judge Jackson left for 
Tennessee immediately and went to his home, where 
he remained until his death. 


DIMENSIONS OF GREAT STEAMSHIPS. 


The Journal. ( Providence, R. I.) 


Taking the famous old merchant vessel Great 
Eastern as a familiar object of comparison, the in- 
quirer will find the following tables full and complete 
for the vessels which it is desired to place together: 


MERCHANT STEAMSHIPS 


Displace- 


Name Length Beam aaa 


83 feet 24,000 tons 
63 feet. 16,000 tons 
65 feet 18,000 tons 
Teutonic 57 feet 12,000 tons 
64 feet 13,000 tons 


Great Eastern 


WAR VESSELS 
412 feet 58 feet 
77 feet 
75 feet 


Columbia 
Sardegna. 
Royal Sovereign. . . 380 feet 


7,475 tons 
13,251 tons 
14,150 tons 

72 feet 14,200 tons 

65 feet 8,480 tons 
The British Admiralty has within a short time ac- 
cepted designs for new cruisers which possess a 
smaller beam in proportion, and which will form a 
new class of ships. As a class, the warships named 
above are slower than the merchant vessels in con- 
tinuous runs over sea; and of less weight, if we 
measure their capacity in that direction by the num- 
ber of tons of water which they displace. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON THE LATE PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


THE death of Professor Huxley has occasioned much discussion of his character and opinions in the 


religious papers of this country. 
manly character. 


(Ind.) The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

His weakness was his intense, bitter, and often ir- 
rational prejudice against the representatives of insti- 
tutional religion. A Churchman was his dé¢e noire. 
He had a dangerous power of sarcasm, and used it 
with merciless disregard of the feelings of others in his 
controversies. He not infrequently showed more 
zeal in attacking what he regarded as “the garment 
of make-believe” than in weaving any other garment 
to take its place. He was singularly lacking in 
spiritual imagination ; and those truths of life which 
are “ spiritually discerned,” whose interpreters are 
not the scientists, but the poets and the prophets, he 
saw but dimly or not at all. 

(Meth. Epis.) The Christian Advocate. 
(New York, N. Y.) 

The atheist, learned or ignorant, who denies the 
being of God is unworthy of respect, and has never 
to any extent commanded it. He who declares a 
miracle to be impossible must practically take 
atheistic ground. Huxley did neither, but affirmed 
that God cannot be known by physical science, and 
that a future personal life cannot be demonstrated 
on the principles of that science. This, in our 
judgment, is the only position that is alike in harmony 
with reason and the word of God. Nothing but a 
genuine religious experience can preserve a thinker 
from practical agnosticism. 

(Evang.) The Observer. (New York, N. Y.) 

The influence of Professor Huxley has been, and 
we fear will continue to be, very pernicious to the 
cause of religion. Because he was an acknowledged 
authority in his own branch of physics, and because 
he wrote in a fluent and vivacious way, many were 
induced to accept his opinions on a subject which 
he had never sufficiently studied and upon which he 
was wholly unfitted to dogmatize. This was in- 
creased by the fact that he took pleasure in shocking 
men’s prejudices and in pronouncing his opinions in 
the most confident and offensive way. 


(Pres.) The Evangelist. (New York, N. Y.) 

He reveled in the controversy into which science 
and theology were suddenly drawn, and he seemed 
to regret the softening of the issues, the decline of 
asperity in discussion. He revived it as often as it 
was possible, and even went so far as to propound a 
rational theology which might coexist with science 
and be at peace. But, after all, this was only a part 
of his life, and his service to science, and especially 
to the people as a teacher who made science popular, 
broader, and grander, will be remembered when _ his 


theological vagaries are forgotten. 


All agree in praising his scientific work and applauding his gifts and bis 


But they find weakness in his attitude toward religion. 


The Catholic Review. (New York, N. Y.) 

He is no longer an agnostic—he knows now that 
the Christian revelation is true and that the Catholic 
Church is the kingdom of God on earth. But that 
knowledge may have come too late to profit him. 
Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley have now gone, and 
the evolution theory which they propagated appears 
to be going with them. Religion survives and never 
was more strongly intrenched in the intellect and the 
heart of mankind. 

The American Hebrew. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is true that many of the theories and hypotheses 
with which he is identified will become exploded or 
superseded ; true, also, that his life-work on behalf 
of agnosticism will count for nothing, or very little; 
and yet what he really achieved will be sufficient to 
serve as a worthy monument to an earnest seeker 
after truth. 

(Cong.) The Advance. (Chicago, Til.) 

The effect of his exceedingly wide influence in the 
field of thought it would be difficult fully to estimate. 
It seems certain, however, that he has done much 
to undermine religious faith among a wide circle of 
superficial thinkers, and to enforce a materialistic 
philosophy deadening to noble enthusiasms and self- 
sacrificing endeavor. 

( Univ.) The Christian Leader. (Chicago, Jil.) 

He would have been a better logician had he been 
a poorer rhetorician. His great weakness was his 
fancy that he was an invincible critic of theology, 
though in fact he lacked the faculty even to define 
the word. His aggressiveness was comprehensive. 
Agassiz, Gladstone, and the divings were targets at 
which he aimed many arrows ; upon which he broke 
not a few. 

( Non-Sec.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

He was a brilliant fighter, and he liked to shock 
the theologians by talking about protoplasm as the 
physical basis of life, or man’s place in nature, at a 
time when these subjects freely treated made many 
good men nervous. He was not a man of religious 
faith ; he thought God beyond human knowledge or 
intelligent understanding, and revelation had no* 
charms for him. But he was an honest man, with a 
brave heart and a smattering of insufficient philoso- 
phy; and he has left his impress on the education 
and knowledge of the world. Men forget that there 
is a wide difference between the methods proper to 
physical investigation and those appropriate to the 
weighing of moral evidence, and leap to the conclu- 
sion that one eminent and trustworthy in the former 
must needs be the same in the latter. 
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SUMMARY 
HOME. 

July 10. Sgntence of Debs reduced from one year 

to six months. Wheat drops 5 cents in Chicago. 

New underground trolley line in New York 
works successfully. National Education Associa- 
tion meets in Denver. 

July 12. Peary Relief Expedition sails to Greenland. 

July 15. Electric cars of Sacramento, Cal., are 
propelled by electric works at Folsom, 24 miles dis- 
tant.——Stanford case appealed to Circuit Court of 
Appeals as a step toward carrying it to United 
States Supreme Court. 

July 16. More advances in wages reported from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. General strike of Michi- 
gan iron miners. City of Oakland, Cal., wins 
eleven miles of water front in a suit against Southern 
Pacific Railway. 

July 17. False reports of a rising of Bannock 
Indians in Wyoming. 

July 18. International Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union begins in Baltimore; 10,000 
Severe storms reported in the West. 
Wages advanced in cotton mills at 
Lawrence, Mass., and in Iron Mines at Iron 
Mountain, Mich. Gold found in Alabama near 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—President Cleveland issues 
an order placing employees in pension agencies under 
civil service rules. About 500 persons are affected 


present. 
July 19. 


by the order. 


July 20. Director-general of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, issues his report 
in 3,500 pages with 2,000 pictures. 

July21. The United States Treasury has reserved 
the issue of gold certificates which was suspended 
while the treasury held less than 100 millions of gold 
reserve. 

July 22. 
Mexico; several deaths. 
ville, Pa.; one man killed. 

July 24. In Ayer, Mass., 31 clergymen of six 
churches, including Roman Catholics, form a union 
for fellowship and codperation. Floods in the 
Arkansas Valley. 

July 26. Union Steel Mills of Chicago, closed 
since 1892, resume work with 1,400 men. 

July 28. General strike of tailors ordered in 
New York. 

July 31. Tailors’ strike in New York is won. 
Cloudburst at Adelaide, Cal.; 50 houses ruined. 

August 2. About 1,200 divorces granted in Okla- 
homa are illegal. Bannock Indian scare proved 
groundless. 

August 4. In Nebraska local elections, 90 per 
cent of the towns vote for license.——-According to 
the last census bulletin nearly four million women in 
this country are wage-earners. 


Tornado desolates Silver City, New 
Cloudburst at Connells- 


OF NEWS. 

August 5. New Jersey coast swept by a destruc- 
tive storm. The U.S. warship Col/umdéia makes an 
unprecedented—for a war vessel—run from South- 
ampton, Eng., to New York in ten minutes less than 
seven days. 

August 7. Reports show an enormous crop of 
wheat in the Dakotas and of corn in Kansas. 
Crude oil $1.26 a barrel at Oil City; wheat 68 cents 
a bushel in Chicago. 

August 8. Insane man said to have been killed 
by attendants at Dunning asylum near Chicago. 
Other outrages there to be investigated. Unusual 
business activity all over the country. An eight 
story unfinished building falls in West Broadway, 
New York, killing fifteen persons and injuring many 
more. 


FOREIGN. 
July 10. Eruption of Vesuvius. Earthquakes 
in the Caspian and Ural districts of Russia. 

July 13. Telephone connection opened from 
London to Dublin. 

July 15. Manchester, Eng., celebrates 250th anni- 
versary. ——Swiss president will arbitrate boundary 
dispute between Brazil and France. 

July 18. Henry Irving, actor, Walter Besant, 
novelist, and Lewis Morris, poet, knighted by Queen 
Victoria. Pan-American Congress of Religion and 
Education opens in Toronto, Canada. 

July 21. One hundred and fifty persons drowned 
in a collision of two steamers in the Bay of Spezzia, 
Italy. 

July 28. Cholera spreading in Japan and China. 

August 8. A dispatch to the V. Y. World from 
Havana, states that Gen. de Compos, well known to 
Spain, reports that the Spanish cause in Cuba can be 
saved only by granting self-government. 


NECROLOGY. 

July 11. David A. Daboll, publisher Mew Lng- 
land Almanac and Farmer's Friend. Born 1813. 

July 12. Dr. James C. Jackson, founder of the Jack- 
son Sanatorium at Dansville, N. Y. Born 1810. 

July 22. Ex-Governor Alexander H. Rice of 
Boston, Mass. Born 1818. 

August I. Right Rev. Mark Antony De Wolfe 
Howe, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Central Penn- 
sylvania. Professor Heinrich Von Sybel, the Ger- 
man_historian. Richard M. Hunt, the most 
famous of American architects, at Newport, R. I. 
Born 1828. John D. Caton, ex-judge of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, one of the early settlers of 
Chicago. Born 1811. 

August 7. Geo. F. Root of Chicago, composer 
of popular melodies, especially war songs of the Civil 
War. Born 1821. 
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About everything connected with 
Dr. Clark, the president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, there is now 
a special, timely interest, so a book from his pen 
must awaken wide attention. The large, magnani- 
mous heart of the author, which would have all the 
world share in all of his good things, as all Christian 
Endeavorers know so well, shows plainly in the 
book ; he would have all people everywhere who 
delight in traveling, as personal friends of his and 
take them with him on his tour around the world. 
But since that could not be, he asks them to accom- 
pany him through the pages of the delightful volume* 
he has written concerning it. Starting from San 
Francisco, the little company of three, consisting of 
father, mother, and son, “ personally conducted” on 
all of their rounds by the friends made everywhere, 
visited Australia, the Malay Archipelago, China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Greece, Spain, etc. Very graphic glimpses into all 
these lands the reader obtains through the clear and 
discriminating eyes of the author. Pen pictures 
and engravings happily supplement each other so 


Travel and History. 


that very definite impressions are gained from the 
book. Pleasure, however, though much of it was 


obtained, was not the object of the journey. The 
advancement of the Christian Endeavor movement 
in foreign lands, and the bringing to the people at 
home exact knowledge concerning missionary needs 
abroad, were the motives of the undertaking, and a 
very clear account of both is summed up in the final 
chapter. A few chapters by Mrs. Clark as to the 
same scenes viewed through a woman’s eyes 
form a very pleasing ending to the interesting 
volume. 

A collection of those picturesque sketches of in- 
teresting nooks and places of fame for which Mr. 
Rideing has won such an enviable renown forms 
the volume, “In the Land of Lorna Doone,”t which 
takes its name from the first article. Keenly 
susceptible to impressions, the author seems to 
imbibe the distinguishing spirit of each scene visited 
and to describe it with the faithfulness of a camera. 
These five accounts of English life as seen at as 
many different inviting resorts, with their bits of his- 
tory and classic story, form most delightful reading. 

«“ Among the Tibetans”} gives very vivid views of 


*Our Journey Around the World. By Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D. Sold only by subscription. 64: pp. Hartford, 
Conn.: A. D. Worthington and Company. 

tIn the Land of Lorna Doone. By William H. Rideing. 
173 pp. $1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 

+t Among the Tibetans. By Isabella Bird Bishop, F. R. G.S. 


159 pp. $1.00. New Yayk and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


life among that strange people. So experienced a 
traveler as Mrs. Bishop knows just how to study 
queer tribes and she presents them very effectively 
to the reader. Personal experiences during a long 
stay in any country give the best knowledge of the 
customs and manners of its people, and these make 
up the larger part of this work. The book is fully 
illustrated. 

“A Strange Career,”"* while properly coming 
under the line of biography, being a sketch of the 
life and adventures of a man who spent his life in 
travel, still gives so full an account of the different 
lands in which the adventures were met, that its 
review can well be placed in this collection. Born 
in England, going out to India as an officer, accom- 
panying an expedition to Central America, farming 
in Brazil, seeking adventures in the * Wild West” of 
the United States, exploring the ruins of Mexico in 
search of treasure, the life of the subject makes a 
book full of rare incidents and throws many a flash- 
light on new and strange corners in different lands. 
The appreciative introduction is written by H. Rider 
Haggard. 

A history that will lead American readers into 
entirely new fields, is “ The Story of Bohemia,”t no 
record in full of that land, it is claimed, ever having 
been published in the English language. This 
account purports to be only a translated compilation 
of the works of native historians; and as such it 
forms at once a good study in both history and 
literature. It bristles with interest from its first 
page, containing many of those mythical stories 
which form a large part of the early history of many 
nations. The record of Charlemagne’s failure to 
conquer Bohemia stirs one’s admiration for the 
plucky little land, and does away with any surprise 
that it has held so distinctive a place in all succeed- 
ing history. A land that gave rise to John Huss, to 
Jerome of Prague, to Matthias, and Wallenstein, 
and with which Maria Theresa was so closely 
connected, offers wide range to historians ; and this 
book shows how thoroughly well they did their 
work. 


The first disappointment on turning the 
pages of “An Errant Wooing’”’f is the 
illustrations. There arenone of the statuesque young 


Fiction. 


Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn 


* A Strange Career. 
349 pp. $1.25. Boston: Roberts 


Jebb. By his Widow. 
Brothers. 
t The Story of Bohemia. By FrancesGregor. 486 pp. $1.50. 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Curts. New York: Hunt and Eaton. 
tAn Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 258 pp- 
New York: The Century Company. 
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women with their tailor-made mothers and faultlessly 
attired lovers that usually so admirably reflect the 
author’s descriptions. But this disappointment is 
also the last, for 4/asé indeed must be the reader who 
is not delighted with this charming tale of pure and 
elevatedtone. The beautiful descriptions of English 
scenery deserve special mention, and another rare 
bit is the picture of the English shepherd bringing 
order to a flock of sheepin a storm. There is some 
wholesome, rather good-natured satire on affected 
Anglomania. It is the adorable May and Pauline, 
however, for which the book will be longest remem- 
bered. The artistic cover is a conventional design 
in pink and green on gray linen. 

A rattling story of adventure which it is impos- 
sible to take seriously but which the reader will be 
bound to see through to the end is “ The Fair Maid 
of Fez.”* It recites the deeds of a spirited young 
American who goes to Fez to recover some family 
documents from the grand sultan of Morocco. He 
has dear experiences of Arab knavery, but gets the 
documents, besides winning the “fair maid,” and 
“they live happy ever after.” 

The old-fashioned way of telling a story by means 
of a diary is used in a pleasing book called “One 
Woman’s Story.”t Duty as the writer saw it is 
followed with unswerving fidelity and blessed com- 
pensation is found in her loyally assumed tasks. The 
atmosphere is spiritual but not too rare for common 
mortals. 

If the reader will be patient during the first third 
of the book, “ A Modern Pagan,” he will perhaps 
think himself rewarded by the other two thirds, al- 
though some of the characters remain wooden 
throughout. The name “pagan” is a rather unhappy 
application for the selfish hero, as the age in which 
the word arose bears testimony to some of the 
noblest men of antiquity. Asa whole the book is 
not without a fair share of attractiveness and its 
moral is good. 

A long, tiresome, and profitless exposition of the 
old topic of marrying at haste and repenting at lei- 
sure is all that Mrs. Linton’s book, “The New 
Woman,”|| can be called, although it is under the 
guise of a story. When the new woman comes it is 
to be hoped she will not be like this very unlovable 
heroine. 

An attractive cover is the sole recommendation of 
the story, “Two Women.”§ The tale is insipid and 
the sentences often ungrammatical. 


* The Fair Maid of Fez. By St. George Rathbone 248 pp- 
socts. New York: Home Book Company. 

+ One Woman’s Story. By Ellen A. Lutz. 
New York: Hunt and Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Curts. 

+ A Modern Pagan. By Constance Goddard DuBois. 276 pp. 
— || The New Woman. By E. Lynn Linton. 461 pp. 
§Two Women. By Lida Ostrom Vanamee. 234 pp. New 
York: The Merriam Company. 


300 pp. $1.25. 
Cranston and 
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The following oft-quoted Words of Dr. Robertson 
show the lesson taught in “The Royal Road.”* “It 
is not by regretting what is irreparable that true 
work is to be done, but by making the best of what 
weare. It is not by complaining that we have not 
the right tools, but by using well the tools we have.” 
It is the record of a noble life bravely lived. 

A story told so simply and naturally that one for- 
gets to think of its style and lives through the ex- 
periences depicted, is entitled “Helen,”t the fifth 
volume in the Incognito Library. An author capa- 
ble of so high a grade of work ought not to hide be- 
hind a pseudonym. 

The art of writing short stories comes very near 
perfection in the collection bearing the name of the 
first sketch, “Old Man Savarin.”{ The little vol- 
ume contains fourteen stories, each unique in its 
way, and as exquisitely finished as a cameo. 


A radical, stimulating book which 
sets the reader to examining the 
groundwork of his faith, is “The Law of Serv- 
ice.”|| It gives aformula of original doctrines 
for the practical guidance of life, chief among 
which is the great law of service. It criticises 
the church for so largely ignoring this law. 
Christian ideals are apt to be onesided ; for instance, 


Religious. 


ideal contemplation may be injurious to health; 
Christian striving often implies a fire which con- 
sumes the body ; sainthood, not symmetry, is taught. 
True Christianity means complete manhood and 
womanhood; and only the law of the utmost service 
can secure this. 

“ A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed” § is 
a closely argumentative work pressing home upon 
church members the duty of pointing out the dis- 
tinction between the two parts of its title. Just be- 
cause these are the times demanding “ breadth” in 
Christian views, they also demand close watchful- 
ness regarding the fundamental doctrines of belief. 
In the unfolding of his discussion the author consid- 
ers the scientific, the philosophical, the ethical, and 
the social bases of Christianity; he also examines 
natural religion and points out the effects of a creed- 
less belief. The revelation of God through Christ 
is studied with relation to all phases of thought. 
The consciousness of Christians as manifested by 


* The Royal Road, or Taking Him at His Word. By Marion 


Harland. 377 pp. $1.50. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
and Company. 

t+ Helen. By Oswald Valentine. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

¢ Old Man Savarin and Other Stories. By Edward William 
Thomson. 289 pp. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company. 

|| The Law of Service. By James P. Kelly. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

§ A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. 
Satterlee, D.D. 522 pp. $2.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. . 


232 pp. socts. New York: 


143 pp. New 
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their courage and joy ‘that the truth exists in the 
Gospel creed, is made a strong point in the argu- 
ment. 

Two deep, practical, searching addresses, given in 
a pleasing popular style, form the volume entitled 
“The Church and the Kingdom.”* The first one 
considers the relation between the church and the 
world and that between the church andthe King- 
dom of Heaven; the second treats of the law of the 
Kingdom. Dr. Gladden most forcibly represents the 
church as the “channel through which the life of 
God flows into the world,” and not the “reservoir 
into which the tribute of the world is to flow for the 
church.” 

“ Christ and the Church” ft comprises a series of 
twelve lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, at Chau- 
tauqua in 1895. They form an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion concerning the doctrines of the 
church. 

A book most useful in helping to prepare one for 
the primary teaching of Bible lessons, is “ Pictured 
Truth.”{ It is a book of hints andhelps on the use 
of the blackboard in conveying to young minds re- 
ligious precepts. The various chapters in the book 
have been gathered from different writers who are 
authorities on the subject. The illustrations are 
many, and the directions so simple that they can be 
put immediately into practice. 

“The New Acts of the Apostles” || contains the 
series of missionary lectures delivered in the fourth 
year of the Duff Missionary Lectureship. The de- 
sign in the series was to compare the church in the 
nineteenth century with the church in the first cen- 
tury. The author seeks and finds in the “ Acts of 
the Apostles,” those guiding principles which alone 


can solve the perplexing problems of missions. This 
book of the Scriptures, which contains the history of 
primitive missions and which is “philosophy teach- 
ing by examples,” the author calls the “ Principia” 
of the church, embodying as it does the principles 
Starting from these principles, 


of missionary work. 
a close study of everything pertaining to the work is 
made. The calls coming from all lands and the 
remarkable opportunities opened are fully consid- 
ered. Then follows a concise history of the work 
and the great workers; and next, forming the main 
portion of the book, comes the searching study into 
the present conditions and needs, and a graphic 
glimpse into the future. The work merits the high- 
est commendation. 


*The Church and the Kingdom. By Washington Gladden. 
73 Pp- 50 cts. + Christ and the Church. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 321 pp.——+Pic- 
tured Truth. By Robert F. Y. Pierce. 208 pp. $1.25. New 
York and Chicago: Flemming H. Revell Company. 

| The New Acts of the Apostles, or the Marvels of Modern 
Missions. By Arthur T. Pierson. 451 pages. $1.50. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
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To all students of occult religions, and especially 
to those limited to the English language, “The 
Gospel of Buddha’”* will be a welcome book. It 
purports to be mainly a compilation from other 
larger works, and has for its object the presenting 
of Buddhism in a clear and simple way to those who 
It is a very clear and 
interesting presentation of the subject. 

A clear, discriminating study, penetrating deeply 
within the hidden things of the subject, is “The 
Divine Indwelling.”t The work of the Holy Spirit 
in human lives is sweetly and powerfully shown in 
all the phases of its operations. The book is a 
most stimulating one to Christian courage and hope. 

Another helpful work on the Holy Spirit, arranged 
topically, and consisting largely of Bible passages 
relating to the Spirit, is entitled “Received Ye the 
Holy Ghost?”{ How the Spirit may be known, 
how received, and what will be the results, are 
different headings under which the subject is treated. 

A book having for its object the showing of the 
foundation and meaning of the Christian idea of 
sacrifice as typified under the figure of a lamb is 
“The Lamb of God.” || Bible references in both 
the Old and the New Testament are brought to bear 
upon this view of the subject. The result is a clear, 
logical, and most inspiring work. 


would like to know about it. 


The foundation principles underlying 
the doctrine of evolution are plainly 
stated in “A Primer of Evolution.”§ Resolving all 
matter back to the nebular hypothesis, step by step 
the author retraces the way up to the present con- 
dition of things showing continuous development. 
The work is purely scientific in its treatment, leaving 
untouched the great question of the origin of matter 
and force, and of the Divine guiding power. 

The importance of teaching natural science in the 
common schools and a good method for the arrange- 
ment of the work are given in a small primer enti- 
tled “How to Teach Natural Science." Teachers 
will find it a most helpful work. 

“ The Story of the Stars ”** cannot fail to interest 
all those into whose hands it may fall and to enable 


Science. 


*The Gospel of Buddha. By Paul Carus. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

t The Divine Indwelling. By E. Woodward Brown. 315 pp. 
$1.25.—t Received Ye the Holy Ghost? By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D. 127 pp. 50 cts. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

| The Lamb of God. Expositions in ihe Writings of St. John. 
By W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 124pp. socts. Cincinnati: 
Cranston and Curts. New York: Hunt and Eaton. 

§ A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. 186 pp. 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

{ How to Teach Natural Science in Public Schools. 
T. Harris, LL. D. 46 pp. 15 cts. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Bardeen. 

** The Story of the Stars. By George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S, 
160 pp. 30 cts. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


275 pp. $1.50. 
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them to lay a good foundation for systematic 
astronomical knowledge. Throwing about the facts 
of astronomy enough of fancy to engage the atten- 
tion of even the most indifferent student the author 
awakens in all readers a desire to know more of the 
subject. 

A delightfully written introduction to the science 
of physiography of interest to the general reader 
as well as to those who wish to supplement their 
text-book work, is “Short Studies in Nature Knowl- 
edge.”* There are over a hundred illustrations. 


“The Book of the Fair”+ by Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, is a treasure of 
beauty and attractive description, doubly so to 
those who visited the Fair and wish to preserve 
bright and fresh in memory those delights for which 
they ungrudgingly lavished such an appalling amount 
of physical strength, their time and money. Those, 
too, who long to be able to find language adequate 
to the occasion when speaking of the wonders of 
the Fair, may find in this book many a useful hint 
both on language and on the classification and 
significance of many objects which seen in a hurry 
and in connection with hosts of other objects have 
left a hazy impression that serves only to confuse. 
Part sixteen is especially desirable because the 
phases of the Fair with which it deals are those 
which most stirred the interest of the general public, 
young and old. It concludes the theme begun in 
part fifteen, taking it up at reformatory measures. 
Under this head is a fine chapter on games which 
would delight and instruct anyone, whether interest- 
ed in the Fair or not. A consideration of sanitary 
affairs follows, showing that hitherto they have not 
received the attention and support which their great 
importance warrants. The description here accorded 
would make the topic interesting even if it were not 
a matter in which all persons regardless of race, 
wealth, or location are directly concerned and there- 
fore eager to learn what has been done in the sani- 
tary science that they may know what now should 
be done, both by individuals and by the state. 
Reference is made to hygienic food and dress, 
gymnastics, sanitary systems, improper modes of 
building, draining, ventilating, and warming, and 
their defects, the latest improvements in building, 
and methods for prevention and arrest of disease. 
Other departments skillfully touched on are those of 
charities and correction ; natural history, history, and 
anthropology; and the monastery of La Rabida, 
which is dwelt on at considerable length, as around 
it centers so much of the life of Columbus. Nearly 
half of the book is devoted to the fine arts, dealing 
By William Gee. 
313 pp. $1.10. New York: Macmillan and Co. 

+ The Book of the Fair. By Herbert Howe Bancroft. In 25 
parts, of 40 pp. each, $1.00each. Auditorium Building, Chicago, 
Ill.: The Bancroft Company. 
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with the most meritorious works of art and their 
artists, the illustrations here being unusually beauti- 
ful and suggestive. 

Susan Blodgett Pulver’s fanciful legends of Chau- 
tauqua* are told in language which is always musical 
and in places positively poetical. They are suitable 
to occupy pleasantly a dreamy half hour.* A cover 
of white and gold embossed leather lends the book 
a handsome appearance externally while inside it is 
embellished with dainty halftone illustrations and 
line drawings. 

Scourges of smallpox and cholera pale into 
insignificance beside the fact recently established by 
scientists, that the average ratio of deaths from 
tuberculosis to the total mortality is one death in 
every eight, while under special conditions it rises to 
one in three. But the panic of consternation 
awakened by a realization of this fact may be 
averted into effective preventive measures against 
the disease and to its extermination in part, as is 
shown in the “ Hand-Book on Tuberculosis Among 
Cattle, with considerations of the relation of the 
disease to the health and life of the human family, 
and of the facts concerning the use of tuberculin as 
a diagnostic test.” The book? is prepared to en- 
lighten the general public, that is the great mass of 
consumers of meat and dairy products, rather than 
producers of these products and professional men. 
The careful efforts of the compilerand the list of 
authorities quoted in the book show the information 
it contains to be scientifically and practically 
reliable and up-to-date. 

The keen observing eyes of Madame Blanc finds 
many commendable traits in American femininity,} 
but she criticises them sharply for straining to live 
beyond their means, and for their failures as domestic 
women. She joins other foreigners in astonish- 
ment at the freedom enjoyed by our young women 
in society, but comments thus: “There is nothing 
bold or shocking in their coquetry. If, instead of 
being young girls, they were so many young married 
women, we should think their conduct quite correct; 
itis a mere question of the point of view.” She 
also says, “I wish that French girls could see all 
that occupies the life of their American sisters be- 
sides the famous flirtation, and very often to its 
exclusion.” Her descriptions are very bright and 
piquant, especially those of Chicago and Boston, 
and they yield a great deal of valuable information 
in regard to our women’s education and various 
spheres of activity. The sharp thrusts are all good- 


* Legends of Chautauqua. By Susan Blodgett Pulver. 64 pp. 
Buffalo: The Peter Paul Book Company. 

+ A Hand-Book on Tuberculosis Among Cattle. Compiled by 
Henry L. Shumway. $1.00. 179 pp. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

+ The Condition of Woman in the United States. A Traveler’s 
Notes. By Madame Blanc (Th. Bentzon). Translated by 
Abby Langdon Alger. 285 pp. $1.25. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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natured except the occasional contemptuous flings 
at what she dubs American “heresies in the matter 
of wines.” 

« Aisthetic Principles’* is the name of a handsome 
appearing book in delightfully large, clear print. It 
leadis one into fresh fields of interest and instruction, 
the chapters comprising a series of lectures deliv- 
ered last year by the author under the auspices of the 
Trustees of Columbia College, New York. 

A companion volume to “The Schoolmaster in 
Literature” which not long ago was received with 


favor, is “The Schoolmaster in Comedy and 


Satire.” 
selections have been made portraying in laughable 
manner the work of instruction, among them being 
Rabelais, Fenelon, Dickens, and 
Saxe. While fun is plentifully sprinkled through 
all the the 
brought to bear upon the false methods of education 


From eighteen masters in literature 


Shakespeare, 


pages, reactive effects of the ridicule 
by these writings, have proved that they in them- 
The book is supplied 


with notes and a long list of questions on the read- 


selves are educative forces. 


ings. It is designed especially for the use of teachers 


and reading circles. 


Rutgers Marshall, M 
Macmillan and Company. 
592 pp 
American Book Company 
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To insure the best results from exercise, rub well 
with a coarse towel while cooling, get under a 


warm shower, take a quick scrub with Ivory Soap, 


then some colder water and dry without more 


rubbing than necessary. 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick action, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth, 


pleasant sensation it brings, is the soap most frequently preferred for the bath. . 
M. 9. 





The Chautauqua Current History Course 
For 1895-96. 


Of Special Interest to C. L. S. C. Graduates. 


The attention of all busy people and especially graduates of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle of the Class of 1895 is invited to the following announcements of the 
Chautauqua Current History Seal Course for 1895-96. 

The Chautauqua Current History Seal Course is a special course of reading designed for people who 
would keep abreast of the times, follow the trend of history in its making, and study the important events 
of the present day. To this end a plan is presented in this new seal course for the regular, systematic 
reading and study of current affairs. The course is especially commended to members of the Class of ’95 
and other graduate classes of the C. L.S. C. as affording a plan whereby graduates may continue their 
study in a special and interesting field with the aid of valuable helps. 

To ministers who would keep abreast of the times, to teachers in the public schools who would be 
well posted on current events, to students and busy people everywhere this special C. L. S. C. course is 
invaluable. Local circles of the C. L. S. C., literary clubs, women’s clubs, church lyceums, university ex- 
tension societies, and other organizations whose plans contemplate the discussion of current events in their 
meetings, will find this course to be in every way adequate to the constantly growing needs of the times. 


THE LITERATURE TO BE READ. 


The required literature for the course for 1895-96 consists of the department of Current History and 
Opinion in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, together with the new book “ The Growth of the American Nation,” by 
Prof. H. P. Judson of the University of Chicago. 

Current History and Opinion. 

This department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is a reliable, comprehensive, periodical text-book on present- 
day history. Fifteen pages are devoted to it each month. In this department the important history of 
each month ending with the date of going to press is presented concisely and impartially, together with a 
symposium of representative opinion bearing upon the great events which mark the development of the 
month. All fields of human action are embraced within its scope—politics, religion, social life, art, sci- 
ence, industrial evolution, law, etc., etc. It is the aim to present broadly and comprehensively the im- 
portant history of the period together with the best representative opinions bearing on that history. The 
preparation of this department involves the reading of a great number of newspapers and periodicals and a 
tremendous sifting process, in the pursuit of which the few will do the work for the many. Numerous 
portrait illustrations are an attractive feature of this department each month, making of it an illustrated 
epitome of contemporary thought and action. 

The Growth of the American Nation. 

This new book by Professor H. P. Judson, just published, is one of the required books in the regular 
C. L. S. C. Course for 1895-6. It has been selected as a part of the reading in the Current History Seal 
Course because of its accurate setting forth of the facts of American history and on account of its fresh- 
ness and adaptability to the work. It supplements the department of Current History and Opinion in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN most admirably, affording an historical background and scientific setting to that part of 
the monthly chronicling of the world’s progress in thought and action which is devoted to American af- 
fairs, as it appears in this department. 

This new American history is designed to tell the story, in the form of a continuous narrative, of the 
development of the American nation from the scattered colonies along the Atlantic coast into a great 
people bound together in national unity by the constant forces of modern civilization. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits, reproductions of historic buildings, means of transportation by sea and 
land, and other material of an equally interesting nature. Many maps add to the value of the volume. 

How to Join. 
Send the enrollment fee of fifty cents and report your name to Chancellor John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N.Y, 
How to Obtain the Literature. 

The subscription price of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is $2.00 per year. In clubs of five or more to one post- 
office, $1.80 each. The price of the book “The Growth of the American Nation” is $1.00 postpaid. A 
draft or money order for $3.00 sent to The Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Pa., will secure all the 
required literature for this course for one year. THE CHAUTAUQUAN may be ordered separately if desired 
of Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 

PLAN OF THE COURSE. 

3esides the reading of the prescribed literature, it is required of each person following this special 
course to fill out “ memoranda,” or review sheets, containing review questions on American History. The 
paper containing these questions will be furnished by the Central Office. The other requirements are the 
preparation of nine original essays of from 300 to 400 words each on current topics, the subjects to be se- 
lected by the reader from those treated in the department of Current History and Opinion in THE CHau- 
TAUQUAN between October and June inclusive. The “memoranda” will also include suggestions and 
hints for the preparation of these essays. For this work faithfully done a Chautauqua seal will be granted. 
To undergraduates of the C. L. S. C. who pursue this special course an extra seal will be given. Those 
who are reading the current year’s C. L. S. C. Course, in which the book “ The Growth of the American 
Nation ” is included, will not be required to read this book twice. A fee of fifty centsis charged for en- 
rollment in this course, entitling the student to the memoranda, including review questions and suggestions, 
and the seal. 

Enrollment blanks and circulars giving full information will be sent free upon application. Address, 
Joun H. VINCENT, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















REQUIRED LITERATURE 17] 


OF THE 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle | 


For the New Year, 1895-6 





The five books which together with THe CHAUTAUQUAN comprise the required litera- 
ture of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for the American Year, 1895-6, are 
by far the most attractive and valuable ever published under Chautauqua auspices. They 
are substantially bound in red grain cloth and the covers are stamped artistically in 
green and gold. They are uniform in height, width, and binding, and together contain 
nearly five hundred maps and illustrations. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION. By H. P. Jupson, Professor of Political 


Science in the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.00. 

This new history of the United States is a distinct addition to American historical literature. It is de- 
signed to tell the story, in the form of a continuous narrative, of the development of the American nation 
from the scattered colonies along the Atlantic coast into a great people bound together in national unity by 
the constant forces of modern civilization, The book is thoroughly well illustrated. The great success of 
Professor Judson's “ Kurope in the Nineteenth Century ” is a guarantee that this second volume will meet 
the needs of C. L. S. C. readers in a most satisfactory way. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By the Hon. Carrouiu 


D. WRIGHT, United States Commissioner of Labor. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

This volume shows how American industries have developed from the colonial period to the present day. | 
The subject is not treated ina ary or statistical way, but the romance of our industrial life is described in a 
broad and interesting fashion. Many illustrations add to the substantial value of the volume. Among 
these are representative pictures of a large number of important industries, drawings of those machines 
which have been revolutionary in their effect upon the development of industry, together with many 
graphic illustrations showing at a single glance the general industrial progress Of the country in its 
various branches, and maps showing the density of population, the distribution of natural resources, the 
trade relations of the United States with foreign countries, etc., etc. 

INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. 4 Henry A. Beers, Professor of Eng- | 
lish Literature in Yale University. 12mo, cloth, with twenty-nine portraits, $1.00. 

The work of Professor Beers is @ rare combination of accurate critical treatment and popular presenta- 
tion. His works on literature are not mere catalogues of books, dates, and authors ; he describes epochs, 
schools, and tendencies, with enough biography and bibliography to give clear ideas and a reasonable 
knowledge of facts. The narrative chapters are followed by a brief anthology of American works, de- 
signed to stimulate a wide reading of American authors. The addition of ee mega of twenty-nine 
famous American men of letters makes this work of Professor Beers a notable one from every point of view. 
SOME FIRST STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS. By Professor FREDERICK STARR, of 

the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

In this book, which deals with the beginnings of civilization, Professor Starr writes of primitive men 
and their ways of building houses, domesticating animals, weaving, making pottery, ornamenting and 
clothing themselves, etc., etc. This book will be received wi eagerness and with great interest. 
THINKING, FEELING, DOING. A Popular Psychology. By Professor E. W. ScRIPTURE, 

Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Yale University. 12mo, cloth, with 210 
illustrations, $1.00. 

In the production of this volume the firstattempt is made to present in a popular Mp. f the results of the new 
psychology. All technical terms have so far as possible been avoided. The story of how the senses make 
reports to the brain, of the various methods which the new psychologists employ to test the senses and the 
fundamental laws of the mind, are presented in a simple, direct, and concrete way. The book is filled 
with pictures illustrating the apparatus used in testing the senses, charts and diagrams illustrating 
various opticai illusions, and other matter bearing on the subject in various ways. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN.* A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, single sub- 
scriptions, $2.00 ; in clubs of five or more to one post-office, $1.80 each. 





One order and $7 will secure the prescribed literature complete for the full 
year’s course, sent prepaid by post or express anywhere in the United States. 











On all orders of five or more sets of books sent to the same address by express (charges unpaid) a discount of 
ten cent will be allowed. 
* THE CHAUTAUQUAN alone should be ordered of Dr. T. L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, - - MEADVILLE, PA. 



































RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN EARLY. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Begins with the Number for October, 1895. 


THE twenty-second volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN which begins with the number for October, 
1895, will be a notable one in the history of this magazine. During the new volume special promi- 
nence will be given to articles dealing with American topics due to the fact that the new year of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, of which this magazine is the official organ, is the 
American Year. Among the many features which will add to the distinction of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN during the progress of the new volume are the following 
A series of nine articles by as many writers will be presented dealing with American social life 
and institutions, among which are the following 
Social Life in ‘the United States. 
By Professor Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago. 
The American Character in Politics. 
3y Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University. 
Intellectual Life of the American People. 
By President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University 
Growth of American Morals. 
By President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College. 


The Relation of Science to Industry. 

This is the title of a series of three articles to be contributed by Professor N.S. Shaler of Har- 
vard University, one of the foremost American experts in science and a popular writer. It will 
treat of the marvelous scientific development of our own time and the practical application of the 
sciences. 





The American Constitution 

Is the title of a series of four articles by Professor John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL. D., of Columbia 
College, a recognized authority in the domain of Political Science, who will tell the story of the 
making of the Federal Constitution of the United States. 

American Sculpture and Sculptors. 
A single part paper sumptuously illustrated by Mr. Lorado Taft of the Chicago Art Institute. 
American Art and Artists. 
A splendidly illustrated article by Clarence Cook, the noted art critic. 
The Air We Breathe. 
A series of six practical and popular scientific articles by Sydney A. Dunham, M. D. 
The Old and New South. 

A two part article by one of the most authoritative Southern writers, Mr. Clark Howell, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution. 

Masterpieces of American Literature. 

A series of popular articles in which will be considered a number of the famous productions 
of American authors. These papers will be full of helpful suggestions for the student and reader. 
Professor Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., of Yale University, Professor Charles J. Little, LL.D., of North- 
western University, Professor L. A. Sherman of the University of Nebraska, Prof. S. H. Clark, of 
the University of Chicago, and other authorities will contribute to this series. 

Political Party Machinery in the United States. 


A popular article by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, one of the foremost authorities on 


American political history. 
Chapters in American Legislative History 
Is the title of a unique line of articles which will treat of various phases of legislative action in 
this country. Professor F. A. Blackmar, Ph. D.,of the University of Kansas, will write on Suffrage 
in Legislation ; Professor Henry E. Bourne, of the Western Reserve University, on War in Leg- 
islation ; Professor Sidney Sherwood, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, on Money in Legis- 
lation ; and other topics to be discussed are Labor, the Tariff in Legislation, &c., &c. 
Many Other Articles 
By eminent writers of which announcements will be made from time to time. 
her Features. 

Wholesome fiction from the pens of some of the most accomplished writers of story and romance 
will form an attractive feature of every number of the new volume. The Zditor’s Outlook will con- 
tain each month conservative and well timed editorials on live questions; Current History and 
Opinion, a department for busy people, will contain a résumé of the important history of each month 
supplemented by representative opinion bearing on the great questions of the times ; the department 
of Talk About Books will afford acritical monthly review of the newest and best books and the Woman's 
Council Table will number among its contributors many of the best women writers Who will present 
each month a number of inviting articles on topics of interest to women in every sphere of life. 

To avoid delay in the receipt of the initial a gf the new volume it is urged that subscriptions be forwarded 


early date. 
The subscription price of THE CHAUTAUQU ANG is low Xx 4 $2.00 per year. In clubs of five or more to one post 
office, $1.80 each. Dr. T. L. F LOOD, =e bone Proprietor, ae Pa. 
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New York. 





Eastman Business College, PoucHkzersi. 
A School which has a National 

Reputation of go years standing 
and in which about 40,000 of the 
substantial, money making, suc- 
cessful men of the country have 
been trained for business. 

Young people who are about to 
enter upon the duties of active 
business and who feel the need of 
adequate preparation therefor, 


should write for the catalogue of 





New York Business College, ®: E. 1251 St., N.Y. 


These schools are known every- 
where for practical methods, for 
their uniform success in securing 
employment for graduates and, 
above all, for thoroughness of in- 
struction in 

Bookkeeping, Banking, etc. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 

English and Modern Languages 

Penmanship and Drawing. 

If you desire to fit yourself for 
business and want information as 
to the best school, interesting 
reading will be forwarded if you 
will request it of (call or senda 
postal card) 

CARRINGTON GAINBs, Pres't, 

At either of the above addresses, 





Law UNIVERSITY OF 
Department CITY OF NEW YorK. 


Day and Evening Courses. 
61st year begins Oct. rst, 1895. 
Confers LL. B.; also (for graduate courses) LL. M. 
Austin Abbot, Dean and Senior Professor. 


Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East. 


FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Kindergarteners. 
Sixty-Eighth Street and Boulevard, 
New York City. 

The school year begins Tuesday, October first, 1895, and ends 
in May, 1896. The course of study will include daily practice in 
Kindergarten, except Saturday, and instruction in Nature, Phi- 
losophy, Art, Music and Ethics, Froebel’s Mother Play, Gifts 
and Occupations; together with a scientific study of games. All 
applications for admission should be made by September 2oth. 

Address, Mrs. MARY CHISHOLM FOSTE , Director, 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY (Both sexes). 

Four Colleges, Elegant Buildings, Sixty-five Professors and 
Instructors, nine hundred students, (Read large advt. in July 
number, page 370.) Send for Catalogue. JAMES R. DAY, 
Chancellor, Syracuse, N. Y. 





MRS. HAZEN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelve miles from New-York. 
Combines advantages of City and Country. Special students ad- 


mitted. 
Pelham Manor, New-York. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 60th year. 

Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government Academies, 
and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Sec- 
retary of War. JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal, 

Poughkeepsie, New York. 





SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 

Both sexes. Advanced Economic, Commercial, Academic and 
Classical Courses. Endowed. Exceptional advantages, low 
fees. For circulars, address 

GEORGE GUNTON, President, Union Square, New York. 





TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY. 

Regular graduating, College preparatory, University prepara- 
tory, and Optional courses, for young women. Forty-first year, 
$325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres’t, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 





NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges for women. Miss 

MARY SCHOONMAKER, Principal, 233 Lenox Avenue, 

New York City, New York. . 


Massachusetts. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 

Both Sexes, Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts and 
Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages at 
moderate expense. 79th year opens September 11, 1895. For 
Catalogue, address 

Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass, 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON. The Leading Conservatory of America. 

Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARL FAELTON, Director. 
Illustrated Catalogue giving full information free. 





BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 

The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Rev. Wm. R. Alger 
lectures on Delsarte exclusively for this school. 

CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal, 110 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE TERRACE. 
Home school for Nervous and Delicate Children and Youth, 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal, Amherst, Massachusetts, 





LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Auburndale, Mass.,(ten miles from Boston). Offers a broadly 
planned course of study for the practical education of Young 
Women. Read large illustrated advt. in July number, page 374. 
Catalogue free. 





Connecticut. 





McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory. English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. J. B. LCLEAN, Simsbury, Connecticut. 





MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Reopens October 2. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Princi- 
pal. Preparation for all Colleges. A few boarding pupils will 
be received. 55 West 47th Street, New-York, New-York. 





INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Opens Tuesday, October rst, 1895. Post-graduate Course. 
Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness, New Milford, Litchfield 
County, Connecticut. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan, 
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New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 





™ Bordentown Female College, 


Bordentown, N. J. 


(Overlooking the Delaware, twenty-eight miles above Philadelphia.) 
has a developed soul anda trained body, as well as a full mind. 


A v' omanly Woman Education means a “leading out ”’ of all three, and this is what we 


aim to do for girlsand young women. 


We have Intermediate, Preparatory, and Collegiate Departments. 


In Music and in Art none offer better opportunities. 


Our buildings, just refitted and newly furnished, are commodious, are heated with steam, and have all home con- 


veniences for health and comfort. 


We believe in tennis, and boating, and skating—parents being willing. 
The Head Master's certificate admits to the great colleges for women. 
Witl you come and see us, or shall we mail you full information? 


Opens September asth. 


Rev. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 


FREDERICK THEODORE SHULTZ, A. M., Head Master. 





SEVEN GABLES. 

For girls of all ages. Looks to their physical as well as 
higher mertal culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely ap- 
pointed building, gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. 
Native French and German teachers; 2oth year. Certificate 
admits to Smith. Direct trains from New York. Address for 
Catalogue Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Hackettstown, New Jersey. College for Young Women. 
College and Business Preparatory for Young Men. Highest ad- 
vantages in Art, Music, Elocution. A thorough school and thor- 
oughly Christian school. Read large illustrated advt.in July 
number, page 378. Catalogue free. 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE. 

First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with full in- 
formation now ready. 28th year opens Sept. rth. Rev. 
JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph. D., Principal, Hightstown, New 
Jersey. Read large illustrated advt. in July number, page 379. 


Virginia. 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY. 

A Preparatory School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough 
Teaching and Training. Healthful situation, best appliances, a 
spacious building. Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. 

Front Royal, Va. 





North Carolina. 





ASHEVILLE, North Carolina. 
Bingham School (for Boys). 
1793——-1895. 
The ro3rd year begins August 15th, 1895. MAJOR R. BING- 
HAM, Supt. 





Ohio. 





MISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scuoot For YounG LApigEs AND CHILDREN. College Prepara- 
tory, Regular and Elective Courses. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. 151 East Broad St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Maryland. 





THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
Next session will begin September 17, 1895. 


Programs sent on application. 





THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE 
College Preparatory. 
Next session will begin September 17, 1895. 


Programs sent on application. 





District of Columbia. 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN. Washington, District of Columbia. Suburbs of 
Washington, D C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beauti- 
ful grounds. $75,000 buildings. Acultured home. $350 to $400. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 
For Women, 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited number of earn- 
est students. 

Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 





THE COLUMBUS LATIN SCHOOL. 

$450. Noextracharge. Prepares boys for College or Scien- 
tific School. Principal’s certificate admits to Amherst, Williams 
and other colleges without examination. FRANK T. COLE, 
A. B. ( Williams ’77). Columbus, Ohio. 





MISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limited. Circulars sent 
on application. Cincinnati, Ohio, 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 
Begins 71st year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, furnished room, & 
books, $2.80 to $3 a week; 8 courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. 
Largest attendance yet. Catalog free. 

W, A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres, 





“< It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw itin The Chautauguan. 
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Pennsylvania. 





WYOMING SEMINARY. 


A large and well-equipped Co-educational School. Average ex- 


perience of teachers, ten years. For catalogue address L. L. 


SPRAGUE, D. D., President, Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL OF 

versity. 
Rosert McLean Cumnock, A. M., Director. Ten Instructors. 
Total attendance last year, 518. The only School of Oratory 
in America that has a building designed for its work 
and used exclusively by its pupils. 

Each pupil receives two private hours of training per week 
during the entire course. For catalogue and further information 
apply to R. L.CUMNOCK, Evanston, IIl. 

See large illustrated advt. in July issue, page 376. 


ORATORY, Northwestern Uni- 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Under care of Friends. Opens 9th month, 17th, 1895. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine 
For Catalogue and particu- 
Ph.D., President, 


shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
lars, address CHARLES DeGARMO, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Degrees conferred. Music and Art de- 
Opens Sept. 18. Miss R. JENNIE DE VORE, 
Pittsburg. Pennsylvania. 


Location unexcelled. 
partments. 
President. 





KEYSTONE ACADEMY. 

A refined school home for both sexes. Pure mountain air. 
Delightful campus. Perfect sanitaion. Thorough instruction. 
Charges moderate. Send for circular. 

F. M. LOOMIS, A.M., Principal, Factoryville, Pennsylvania. 





WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 


for Young Ladies. 29th year. Is provided for giving a superior 
education in Collegiate, Eclectic and Preparatory Departments ; 
also in Music, Art and Elocution. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL 


SURGERY. The Fortieth Annual Session opens October 1st, 
1895. A three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to the dental 
student. Women admitted. Address Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, 
Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





NAZARETH HALL. 

Moravian BoarpING SCHOOL For Boys. Prepares for Col- 
lege or Business. Beautiful and healthful location, military drill, 
home care. Steam heat and electric light. Term opens Sept. 11. 
Send for catalogue. Rev. C. C. LANIUS, Principal. 

Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 





Missouri. 





ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 
A Home School foryoung women. Number limited. Address 
B.T. BLEWETT, LL.D. Jennings, Missouri. 





Minnesota. 





SHATTUCK SCHOOL (MILITARY). 

Faribault, Minnesota. College or business preparation. All 
information in Catalogue. 3oth year. Read large illustrated 
advt.in July number, page 370. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895. 

Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. 
Specially organized departments of Music and Art. Well- 
equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. 
Memorial Hall enables students to reduce expenses. 
catalogue address SarAH F. Anperson, Principal. 

Lock Box.s. Rockford, Illinois. 


For 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Twentieth year begins September 18th. Prepares for college 
and gives special courses of study. For _— ladies and children. 


MISSR. S. RICE, \ 
MISS M. E. BEEDY, < M.§ 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


Principals. 





WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

17th Year. An old and thorough preparatory school with 
graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared for 
college or business. Address Col. WILLIS BROWN, Sup’, 
Upper Alton, Illinois. Read large advt. in July number, p. 372. 





TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 

An ideal home school, near Chicago. Forty-eighth year. Lo- 
cation healthful and beautiful. Instruction thorough, discipline 
firm and kind. Terms very moderate. Send for prospectus. 
NOBLE HILL, President, Woodstock, Illinois. 





THE SEMINARY AT MT. CARROLL. 
(CARROLL CO., ILL.), With its CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC AND SCHOOL OF ART, (in 43d year, since incorporated, 
and under same President,) has but few peers and no superiors in 
beauty and healthfudness of location; ease of access; thoroughness 
and completeness of work. Send for free ‘‘ AREAD”’ 
of the unprecedented terms given. 


and learn 





HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. The thirty-sixth 
annual course of lectures will c e Sept 17, 1895. 
New college building. Equality in sex. New hospital of 225 
beds now open. Send for announcement. JOSEPH R. COBB, 
M.D. 3156 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








TUITION FREE. 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY 
Eva B. Whitmore, Anna E. Bryan, Margaret W. Morely, 
Maria Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kindergarten 


Association. 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 





Armour Ave. and 33rd Street, Chicago. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw itin The Chautauguan. 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series, No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster ; 
49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 50, Winthrop’s ‘‘ Conclusions for the Plantation in New England aff 
51, ‘‘ New England’ s First Fruits,”’ 1643; 52, John Elliot’s “‘ Indian Grammar Begun”; 53, John 
Cotton’s ‘* God’s Promise to His Plantation **; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthrop; 55, 
Thomas Hooker's ‘“‘ Way of the Churches of New England.” 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of five cents a copy, or four dollars per hundred, 
the aim being to bring valuable original documents within easy reach of persons interested in his- 
torical studies, Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


A PRACTICAL 66 .9? +A First-Class Illustrated 
ART EDUCATION AT HOME. MUSIC: Magazine. 


: ‘ S Technic of 
The ART AMATEUR gives a practical art education at home, PP a agar eo Se on. Sheen, Sea ont Tamas 6 


teaching Drawing, Designing, Wood Carving, Oil Painting, W S.B. Mathews, Editor. Three Dollars per year. Single 
China Painting, Tapestry Painting, etc. A specimen copy, and | Copies, 25 cents. Special inducements to new subscribers. 
the manual “‘ Painting for Beginners”’ (94 pages) will be sent for on 


25 cents, if you mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN when you write. MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 
Address THe Art AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, N. Y. Read 1402-5 Auditorium, CHICAGO. 


announcement on back cover of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for May. 
M. PLUMMER & CO. 


PHRENOLOGY. A | 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY | p> : 45 Beekman St., New York. 
R | 
R 
































The 32nd session of the 
Opens September 3rd, 1895. 
Eight weeks course. Write for particulars. FURNISH THE PAPER @ @ @ 
@ @ @ FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 
27 East 21st St., N. Y 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
Blaine’s ARCHITECTURE 











Architectural Drawing and Designing ; Mechan- 

















§ ics; Mechanical, Drawing’; Electricity; Iron 
thee gare sae «mg bere « — Works ; Steam E. spinesring- (Stationary, Marine 
oO 
Seal & a i See Locomative); pea road, Bridge and Municipal 
dent. 508 pages laden with ‘ gi ing; Plumbing; Heating; Mining; Pros- 
that may point the way to a fortune. A pecting; English Branches, Courses begin with 
storehouse of useful, solid information of Arithmetic. Send for Free Circular, stating sub- (awe 






intense interest. Limp Cleth 25¢.,Stiff Cloth ject you wish to study. 

50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send f y, ~ 

7. gary le copy, A ae, for Agents, we The International Correspondence Schools, 
7-7 


521 Wabash Ave., Chicago Scranton, Pa. 


A CRUISE Werte Pry . COLLINS” SON & C0, 


TO THE Starts Oct. 8. 
Mediterranean Portestars | PRINTING INKS, 


) By specially eos _steamer, ‘‘Friesland” (7,116 82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


tons), January visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Our Inks are used on THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Malaga, Granada, i> jis mbra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days . 

) in Palestine, Beyrout, ery Constantinople, Ath. 

ens, Rome, Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, 

wo etc, included. he ews and accompanied 
by F.C Clark, ex-U. S. Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, 


Ocean ys all lines. 30 parties to Europe. Send 
for Tourist Gazette. 

F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
111 Broadway, New York, Official Agent for Pesney!- 


vania and Erie Railroads, General Agent in the U. ; 4 





































BY MAIL 
We prepare students for 






the Bar. 

Course in Business Law 
for business men. 
Thorough and system- 
atic, best text-books and 








way of England. ood 


for Great Northern Rai 

Branch, 2 Charing Cross; Paris, 1 Rue Auber: Jaffa, practicing lawyers. 

Jerusalem, Beyrout, etc. Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
aaa No.39 Telephone Bdg., Detrort,Micu. 


KINDERGARTEN , ss, | sree 


SHIND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 3 East 14th St., New York. 


Celebrated PERNIN method. — | 
SHORTHAND hewerded Medal and Diploma at N iDiv iD VAL Om MUNION 
World Tn Wee hocks and lemons by MAIL of Examination. peti 


write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. Sanitary Com, Outi Co. Bex © > Worker RY, 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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Great Special Offer! 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, as well as thousands of other readers 
of this paper, have requested us to make a Special offer, for a limited time, on our great standard dictionary and 
encyclopedia ot the world’s knowledge. We have decided to do so simply as a means of advertising this great 


storehouse of information. 


liberal terms offered, but little more than pays for paper, 


We do not em to make money by this offer, as the very low price and extremely 
rinting, and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help 


to advertise this most modern and up-to-date home reference library. 
Believing the readers of this paper are intelligent, well meaning, and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in placing before them 
the greatest bargain ever offered, and on such easy terms that any one who can afford an investment of 7 cemts 


a day, can take advantage of it. 


No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or any Ome else who 


wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudab: 
Understand this great work embodies all the features of a complete dic- 
ia. ‘The work has been adopted asa text-book 4 many schools and colleges, and is regarded 
as authority wherever the English language is spoken. 1T 


opportunity om by without very careful investigation. 
01 


tionary, and a thorough encyclope 


e enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare 


¢ new, revised, enlarged, and entirely up to the 


Encyclopzedic Dictionary 


3 CARL i ee THE 
“Ncyc opm bk ENeverope 


~. DICTION AR 


UIC TIONARY 


The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnifi- 
They are bound in 
rich silk cloth, with gilt back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, and 
Each volume 9g inches wide, 11% inches long, 3 inches 
Weight about 40 pounds. 


cent volumes of THe EncycLlopapic DicTIoNaAry. 


marbled edges. 
thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 illustrations. 





the regular price of which is from $42 to $70, is 
now offered all readers of this paper for the insignifi- 
cant sum of7 cents per day, in monthly payments 
of $2 each, until the sum of $16is paid. Thisis but lit- 
tle more than ome-third the regular price of the four 
magnificent volumes as represented in the picture. 

This greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias 
was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 
Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A.M., F.G.S, Profs. Huxley, 

Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc , 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various 
branches of knowledge. 

Over 17 years and $750,000.00 re- 
quired in the production of this Mag- 
nificent Monument of Education. 

It is a Complete Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. Every word is exhaustively treated as 
to its origin, history, development, etymology, pro- 
nunciation, and various other meanings. 

It is a Thorough Encyclopedia of an- 
atomv, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, 
agriculture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, 
mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 

it is a Superb Library Book, substan- 
tially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear 
type, on heavy white paper, andillustrated with thous- 
ands of new pictures made especially for this work. 

It is better than all other diction- 
aries, because the latest edition of Worcester con- 
tains but 116,000 words and 2,126 pages; the latest 
Webster contains but 140,000 words and 2,011 pages; the 
Standard contains but a little over 200,000 words and 
2,318 pages, and even The Century contains but 225,000 
words, and sells for $60 to $100. Wecrclepodies of vari- 
ous kinds sell for $50 to $200. This great ENCY- 
CLOP ZDIC DICTIONARY, containing 5,357 
pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four hand- 
some volumes, has over 250,000 words, 50,000 encyclo- 

edic subjects, and is sold on such easy terms every- 
Body cay buy it without financial inconvenience. 


What Good Judges Say about the Work. 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary for the number 
of words it contains, for accuracy of definitions, for fullness of 
illustrations, and for encyclopedic comprehensiveness. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Ill. 


Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such a work has 
long been needed by the business man, the active student, and 
in the home circle.—Piladelphia Inquirer. 


I have examined The Encyclopedic Dictionary, and am much 
pleased with it. It is valuable as a dictionary and as a work of 
reference. It is copious and yet concise. In all respects itisa 
work that every student should possess. 

George T. Werts, Governor State of New Jersey. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary war which 
may involve the Century, the Standard, and the International. 
—New York World. 


I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary superior to Webster, 
Worcester, Century, or Standard. For the busy lawyer who 
wants to know things quickly, no better reference book could be 

d. Benjamin F. Hughes, 

Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 

I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and for encyclo- 
pzdias I have the Britannica and Appleton’s. It is but simple 
truth to say that The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent 
substitute for all of them. 

J. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 


How to Get this Great Work 


Send $2 - { og ap ow order, express order, or check, and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month 
2 


thereafter sen , in the same manner, until the sum of $16 is 


aid. Onderstand the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the 


first $2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cemts per day. All freight or express 
charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any commercial agency, or any bank in Philadelphia. 


Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, 


ma’ 
cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. ‘Address 


deduct 10 per cent., and send $14.40. This allowance is practically the 


(Please mention this paper.) 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 


Syndicate Publishing Co., 


240 So. Eighth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Go into the best grocery stores, 
. in any city—the stores that have the 
a most intelligent trade—and ask them 
iy what is best for washing and cleaning. 
- They'll tell you, ‘Pearline.” Ask 
ts them how the imitations compare with 
~ it, in quality and in sales. They’ll tell 
lo. you that they’re far behind. 
Ne What does this show? Why, 

that the people who have the finest 

and most delicate things to wash, 
- and who would be least likely to 
- risk these things with any danger- 
A ous washing-compound—it shows 
- that these people have proved to 
i themselves that Pearline is the 
B best. ; 
- And it certainly is. 
B Pastins ant ame penises sense it i ar, 
ng- 
DCW LS rat ny er wag re 
an- 
7% 
= 
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" HOUSE PUNTERS | 
- | COLORS | 
‘ FINE VAR: 
4 ENE VARNISHES 
ae invited | 
Catalogues of our various departments 
* to sae — 
At iy 

ath EXQUISITE CLEANSER. SOOTHING. ANTISEPTIC. | 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


“ The American Year” of the C. L. S. C. is always attractive to Americans and the 


class of ’99 is receiving large accessions to its membership from all parts of the country. 
The plan of devoting one year in every four, purely to the study of American topics, 
makes the Chautauqua Circle a great force in the development of intelligent patriotism 


among men and women throughout the country. 


The books for ’95-6 have been prepared by specialists who have spared no pains in 
presenting the various subjects in a skillful and attractive manner. The five books re- 
quired of members are as follows: 

PRESCRIBED READING FOR 1895-96. 
THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION (illustrated). H. P. Judson, Professor 


of Political Science, University of Chicago. - - - - - - $1.00 


THE InDusTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED States (illustrated). Colonel Car- 
roll D. Wright, U.S. Commissioner of Labor. - : - - - - 1.00 


INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS (with portraits). H. A. Beers, Professor 
of English Literature, Yale University.  - - - - - - - 1.00 


Some First Steps 1vN HuMAN Prooress (illustrated). Professor Frederick Starr, 
University of Chicago. - - - - - - - - - - 1.00 
THINKING, FEELING, Dornc (illustrated). E. W. Scripture, Director of Psychological 


Laboratory, Yale University. - - - - - - - - - 1.00 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN which contains several required articles each month will supplement 
the subjects treated in the books by series of articles on special phases of American 
life, literature, &c. In addition to the required readings, programmes for local 
circles, notes and word studies make the magazine very helpful to the student of the 
C. L. S. C. course. 

No Examinations are required by the C. L. S.C. The plan is meant for busy peo- 
ple and is intended to encourage habits of reading. Review questions are furnished and 
students who have time are urged to fill them out, but they are not required. 

Every new reader of the C. L. S. C. course should join the class of ’9g9 and enroll at 
the office in Buffalo, New York. Those who fail to do this miss an important part of the 
benefit of the plan. The annual fee is only fifty cents and the student receives in return 
the ‘“‘Membership Book” containing various helps and what is especially valuable this 
year, a small pocket review text book on American Elistory which will be very valuable 
in fixing the facts of history in mind. 

Fill out the application blank on the next leaf in this magazine and send to 


Joun H. VINCENT, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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APPLICATION BLANK FOR C. L, S. C. CLASS OF 1899. 





Fill out this blank and send it with 50 cents to John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


[In future correspondence with 
Give your name in full. this office be careful to sign 
your name as here given. 


PE ET DO RIES oe AONE TORE ATR LTE 
What is your age? (Between 20 and 30, or 30 and 40, 40 and 50, etc.)..........220eecceeeeeeees 
UR IO aia. erence snes ccs cicincesl sic epsansccccensiiagnitbivintinneasentsdesesantetsntiis 
With what religious denomination connected ? .................::scsceeesecsececeeesececescecsenscescesens 
Are you a graduate of a High School or College? If so, what one .................eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 


(a) If formerly a C. L. S. C. member, to what class did you belong? ...... .............2csee000s 


Do you join as (a) an individual reader, (4) a Home Circle reader (in a family), or (¢) asa 


” 


“Local Circle” reader? The reader may change from one relation to another at will. 





Cc. L. S. C. SUNDAY EVENING VESPER SERVICES 


will be furnished free in any quantity desired to pastors who would like to hold a Sunday 
evening service in the interest of better reading in the home. Many pastors in all parts 
of the country, are planning to hold such a service in the month of September, when the 
work of the C. L. S. C. may be presented to their people. All pastors desiring services 
can secure them by addressing Joun H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 





CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION LECTURES. 


Chautauqua has carried out during the past two years a plan of “read lectures” which 
has proved very valuable to many communities anxious to secure a course of the best 
lectures yet unable to incur financial risk. By the plan which Chautauqua offers any 
community can have a course of lectures written by some well known authority and pro- 
vided at a merely nominal expense, one half the receipts (up to $25.) being sent to the 
Chautauqua Office and the remaining half retained by the community. Tickets and syl- 
labuses are furnished in any quantity desired and the Circle or Society giving the course 
secures its own lecturer, a minister, lawyer or other capable person who can present the 
lectures acceptably. For full particulars address Joun H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Ayer’s Pills, for over thirty years, have kept me in good 
health. Before | was twenty, [ hardly knew a well day, suffer- 
ing as I did almost continually from constipation, dyspepsia, 
headaches, neuralgia, and boils. When I began the use of 
Ayer’s Pills, | had no more trouble from any of these 
complaints. I consider this the most important and valuable 
of medicines.”—H. WETTSTEIN, Byron, Ill. 


AYERS CATHARTIC PILES 


“HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


LO) DY PAO) (GEM DLW) —ZTIZAWNN OV S01 AGUS to). \ 
ODS ESE BSS AAS ) Se A OES EAN et ET eee eee 
ee ees EEE 


4, iQ ne RICH THE BLOOD ame 


TAKE — 


MADE BY DRJ-C-AYER &Co- 
LOWELL, MASS.U-S‘A: wat 
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The C. L. S. C. graduates now 


number more than thirty-five thou- 


sand and a large number of these 
former students of the four years’ 
course are engaged in the study of 
various special courses. The C.L.S.C. 
aims to add each year one or more 
new courses intended particularly for 
graduates. Among the special fea- 
tures of graduate work for 95-6 may 


be mentioned: 


1. The review of the current year’s 


graduates wish to 


course.— Many 
pursue the regular course either for 
purposes of review or in order to 
assist other members. Full particu- 
lars of the arrangements for such 
graduates will be found in the gen- 


eral circular of the C.L.S.C., page 5. 


2. Special Courses in History and 
Literature.—Among other courses 
offered, attention is particularly 
called to a new course in Modern 
European History prepared under 
the direction of Professor Adams of 


This 


promises to be one of great interest 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATE COURSES. 


to students of history as it deals es- 
pecially with questions which close- 
Other 


courses in English History and Lit- 


ly affect our own times. 


erature, American History, &c., pre- 
sent a variety of plans for the selec- 


tion of the student. 


3. Courses in the History of Art. 
—Two very valuable courses in the 
History of Art and in the Philoso- 
phy of Art History have proved 
very attractive to Chautauqua stu- 
dents in the past and will doubtiess 
win many new adherents for the 


coming year. 


4, A Trip to England is the title 
of a new and notable course pre- 
pared by Miss Susan Hale of Bos- 
ton and designed to give an excel- 
lent preparation for a trip to Europe 
or to offer in imagination much of 
the pleasure of that experience to 
those who must remain at home. 
Full all 


these courses can be secured from 


information concerning 


Joun H. Vincent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What Would You 
Have Done? 













So far this year we have hardly said a 
word about the good qualities of our 
famous Columbias for 1895. 


Demand for such superb models at 
$100 was too great. 


We have not even taken the trouble 
to deny certain absurd, yet annoying 
rumors circulated with curious energy 
early inthe year, The many thousand 
1895 Columbias everywhere giving 
highest satisfaction and pleasure to their 
riders are abundant denial. 


And yet many good people are blam- 
ing us for not denying the stories. They 
are sorry now they have not Columbias. 
Maybe we should have said some- 
thing before. But then those who now 
have Columbias would have suffered 
greater delays. 


What would you have done? 

















General Offices and 


Pope Factories, Hartford, Conn. 
yy % 


Manufacturing cua aetion 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
0. Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington, 


San Francisco. 
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The Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts 
is a department of the Chautauqua System 
of Education distinct from the Reading 
Circle. It is a provision for non-resident 
students who desire to get a thorough college 
education while at home and engaged in 
business, and who are able through several 
years to take an hour anda half or more 
each day for earnest study. It does not 
limit its students to any prescribed period. 
The rapidity of each one’s progress is de- 
termined by his own ability and the amount 
of time he can devote to study. 

Its standards of scholarship are high. — It 
carries on its work under a charter granted 
by the legislature of the state of New York, 
annual reports being submitted to the regents 
of the state university. 

The Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts 
is literally a “ college at home.” It gives to 
the student at home the benefits of profes- 
sorial direction. By a system of correspon- 
dence teacher and student are brought to- 
gether. Although the advantage of personal 
presence is, to a great extent, forfeited, the 
written questions, answers, outlines, sugges- 
tions, criticisms give their benefits forfeited 
in the haste and confusion of an oral recita- 
tion. The teacher, though absent, is in a 
sense present with his pupil, following, in- 
spiring, quickening, helping him. 

The very fact of the student’s isolation 
may compel greater self-dependence and call 
forth a larger measure of his native power. 
He cannot avoid the difficulties of his lesson 
nor go to his instructor for help without first 
acknowledging himself unable to overcome 
them alone. Having to write out on paper 
the whole of each lesson he must first learn 
it—learn it so well that he can tell what he 
knows, and the very practice of writing fixes 
the matter more permanently in the memory 
and incidentally trains the student in brevity 
and exactness of expression. 

The courses outlined in the calendar in- 
clude Latin, Greek, German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, English, Mathematics, History, 
Political Economy, Mental Science, Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, 
Mineralogy, etc. Students may pursue the 
regular college curriculum leeding to the 
usual degrees, or may take such special sub- 
jects as they may select. 

In connection with the college proper there 
is a preparatory department which offers to 
students not prepared to do the regular col- 
lege work, such preliminary training as they 
may need. These courses are especially 


. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 





recommended to those who wish to review 
for the sake of thoroughness. 

The professors in charge of the several 
departments include some of Chautauqua’s 
most scholarly lecturers and representative 
men in the faculties of leading American col- 
leges and universities, as Yale, University of 
Wisconsin, Wesleyan, University of Chicago, 
etc. The value of personal correspondence 
with men so prominent in their several 
specialties cannot be overestimated by those 
students, young or older, who wish to study 
with the greatest profit and pleasure. 

The School of Latin is conducted by Dr. 
James J. Robinson, Instructor of Latin in 
Yale University. ‘The preparatory work is 
equivalent to that offered -in the best high 
schools and academies, and the college work 
includes besides the regular freshman and 
sophomore courses a very attractive arrange- 
ment of elective courses. One feature of 
this department is the opportunity offered 
for t] e study of Roman Law and Law Latin. 

President William E. Waters of Wells 
College personally conducts the courses in 
Greek. The preparatory work is in sub- 
stance the same that is offered in the best 
preparatory schools, and as in the school of 
Latin the work is inductive from the start. 
The college courses pay especial attention to 
Philology, two elective courses being offered 
in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
There are no insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of studying and learning the clas- 
sical languages by correspondence, and stu- 
dents who do careful work cannot fail to be 
pleased with the rapidity and thoroughness 
of the results accomplished. 

Excellent work can be and is being done 
also in the modern languages, but these will 
be referred to especially next month. 

Professor W. D. McClintock of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is in charge of the School 
of English. The work in this department 
is well adapted to correspondence teaching. 
A special course is given to the study of 
Shakespeare and Old English forms a con- 
spicuous feature of two courses. It has been 
noticed by Professor McClintock that stu- 
dents in the English department make rapid 
advancement in the easy use of good sen- 
tences and in vocabulary, from the start. 
The criticisms are plain and as severe as 
literary excellence may demand. 

For copies of the new calendar and full 
information address, with postage stamps, 
John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, Sta- 
tion C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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There is a food for babies which does not require the 
addition of cow’s milk—a food possessing especial value in 
hot weather—a food which saves thousands of lives from 
Cholera Infantum every year. It requires the addition of 
water only in preparation. It is Nestlé’s Food. 

A sample can of Nestlé’s Food will be sent on applica- 
tion. Tuos. Lermina & Co., Sole Agents, 

73 Warren St., New York. 


Hand-made 






$2.75. 


This dainty little garment 
made of fine nainsook (in 
varied patterns of hem- 
stitching and hand em- 
broidery) represents a line 
of our goods possessing 
peculia charms for moth- 
ers who appreciate the 
refinemeut of design, :nd 
exquisite needle work 60 
appropriate for baby, only 
possible where every stite 
is taken by hand, izes 
6 mos. to2 years. By mail 
postage paid, 5cents extra 


We make the same 
style in lona Slips for In- 
Jants at same price, 


These dresses are just as remarkable for the 
rice as the machine made, advertised hereto- 
ore from 63¢. to $1.00, which have had such a 

large sale. 


Iliustrated catalogue showing the advantages of pur- 
chasing children’s clothing where their outfitting is 
the especial business—sent toany address for 1c. postage 


BEST & COQ60-62 West 
TIN PAZ 23d Street, 


New York 
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advertised for many years, but have 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


\)|] POZZONI’S A 


besides being an acknowledged A 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 


It is sold everywhere. 


EDD D DED MCC 
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COMBINATION SUIT. 





It is the Best Made, because 


First—It is perfectly elastic and self-conform- 
ing in every respect. 

Second—It is easier to put on and off than 
any other garment made. 

Third--As it is seamless, a corset one size 
smaller can be worn. 

Fourth—It has no inelastic stay down the 
front or across the chest to bind and oppress 
the wearer. For sale at all dry goods stores 
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New Autumn Woolens. 
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Without the slightest exaggeration, this Fall’s assortments of Imported Dress Goods and 
Suitings at 50c., 75 c., and $1.00 and $1.25 excel any previous collection. 

They are composed largely of rich rough effects, silk mixed velours, handsome checks, 
plaids, and neat figured effects that have a richness and elegance about them heretofore 


unapproached except in the most costly goods. 


There are handsome Imported Mixed 


Suitings 46 inches wide, at 50c. a yard. Beautiful Silk Mix Suitings at 75c. to $1.25. 
Magnificent Plaids at 50 c. to $1.00, and hundreds of other lines of fine dress fabrics of 
which this limited space will not permit detailed mention, but we will be glad to send you 
samples with prices attached that will tell their own story and the story of this store’s 
small profit pricing in a most convincing manner. 

We honestly believe we can serve you to your financial benefit, and seek an opportunity 
to demonstrate our earnestness—we make no charges for samples and prepay the postage 
on them—as we are sure when you see you ’Il send us your order, because it pays—first 


in style and quality and then price. 


Our Silk Buyer has just returned from the foreign markets with many gems of silk art. 
The high class and the medium grades of Silk are all here in liberal assortments at prices 


you ’ll find in your favor. 


The Cloak season has begun to manifest itself and promises to be one of great interest. 
This store, as always, will be a leader in that line, and invites your inspection. 
No charge for the large Fall and Winter Catalogue. 





BOGGS & BUHL, Allegheny, Pa. 













a2 It’s the Eye. a 
not of 
i Thread 
sam are 

lots 

paidon Slouchy. 
of 10 as Don't 
i Use 
3 and 5. TRADE MARK REGISTERED. Them. 


FRANCIS 


key HOOK and EYE, 1 Ss) 


EASILY ADJUSTED 

This EDGE EYE — AND MOVED SPACE EVE 
is bett WHILE FITTING. Joops, and 

old kind, and THE NEATEST can hook them 

Prevents gaping. SPRING HOOK MADE. yourself. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities as a 
Perfect Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation. 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly 
Es Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
3 Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes 
Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth and 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
D ists or mailed for 25 cents. 


For Free Sample. oon" this magazine.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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MRS. T. LYNCH, 


DIAMOND IMPORTER, 
Union Square and 14th St., New York. 


We import diamonds in the rough, cut and polish 
them, thereby saving the custom duty of 25 per cent. 
This is our profit. By purchasing from us you save 
the jobbers’ profit, and retailers’ profit of at least 
50 per cent. We guarantee our goods cannot be 
duplicated at the same price or money refunded. 


73 a} 99 Solitaire Ring or Ear 

Diamonds. Rings, first water perfect 
white diamonds. Retailers’ price $75 to $100 a ct. 
Our price $50 a ct. 


66 ° 99 First 1. 

Precious Stones. tes * Salton, 
Emeralds, Sapphires, Opals, Turquoise, and Pearls, 
25 per cent less thanimporters’ “card price.” 


“Ww 99 E. Howard & Co. 14kt 
atches. solid gold cases, Nicol 
movement, $40. Waltham or Elgin, same descrip- 
tion, $25. 20 per cent less than jobbers’ list. We 
insure our watches for 5 years and repair them free 
of charge. 

Seeing is believing. Cail or send for a catalogue Free. 

Established 1844. 


LONDON, PARIS & NEW YORK. 
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We're proud to know that 
thousands of women are every 
day saying : 

“ Talways put 





VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
Re) 072 my dress skirts.” 
SY They've found out 
~ that they last as 
long as the skirt. 





A set ofthe *'S. H. & M."" ture figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 








**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


ORSIDE 


ys i 


Ain 





NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 


If not in stock at your retailer’s send 
1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 
FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 


85 LEONARD 8T., NEW YORK. 








Do you like 
Good Teas and 
ADIES Coffees ? 
If so send this 


advertisement 
and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will mail youa 
Ib. sample Best Tea Lmported. 
Any kind you may select. 








® 


HOW ARE YOUR CHINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, and un- 
suited to setting 28 a spotless tablecloth? We will 


replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and 
coffees and ruin your health, when — can get the 
best at cargo prices? PREMIUSIS for all. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Books, 
Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and 
Saucers, Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Gob- 
lets, given to Club agents. GOOD INCOMES 
made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Cof- 
fees, Baking Powder and Spices. Work for all. 
3 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express for $2.00, 
Charges paid. Headquarters in the United States 
for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 

Beautiful Panel (size 14 x 28 inches), FREE to 
all Patrons. For full particulars, prices, terms and 
Premium lists, address, mentioning THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 
P. O. Box 289. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 

HAL Tubular Cushions. Have helped m: 
A ing than ail other devices 

combined. Comturteeie s Whitpors d. Help ears as 
belp eyes. F. Hiscox only, 85% B'dway,N.¥. Book of proofs FREE 
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PSHANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment have been been Ay ated by 





Il 
Ill 


= this great Y hpewtper Ti 
5; dorsed by DRESS: 4 medical = 
= men, and all pro- = 
Ul moters of REFORM physical il 








culture as the only correct form of 
underwear. Write to Hay & Todd 
Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 
logue and book describing Ypsilanti 


UNDERWEAR: 


= = I= 112 
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BABIES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOTHING.— 


If you are interested in such things, it will be worth your 
while to read Best & Company’s advertisement on page 793 
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I want a picture that I saw in your store the other day. 
’T was of two little boys that looked like this. 












y The shear for this work are Corticelli 
: Lace Embroidery Silk, size No. 500 and Honiton 
braid; these are applied to fine bleached linen in simple 
= / but pretty designs, which give the work popularity. 
“Florence Home Needlework” for 1895, which is now 
ready, explains this subject fully. The other subjects are 
Mosaic Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and Correct 
« Colors for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli Wash Silk. 


Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you the book; 96 pages, 66 illustrations 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


THE CATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. 
Remember that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the dental 
line unless due care is taken to neutralize the impurities with which they 
are liable to be infested. 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with absolute cer- 
Se. tainty. The odor of §0Z0DONT is so delightful that it is a luxury to 

= apply it. Itis as harmless as water, and possesses none of the acrid. 
properties of tooth pastes, which injure the enamel. 
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FACIAL HUMORS | Children 


Prevented by 





















CUTICURA 





FOR PITCHER’ s 


ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of distiguring 
facial humors is the condition of thousands 
who live in ignorance of the tact that in CUTICURA 
SoAP is to be found the purest, sweetest, and most 
effective skin purifier and beautitier in the world. 4 


¥or pimpies, blackheads, red and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails, ary, thin, and Castoria promotes Digestion, and overcomes Flat- 
falling hair, it is wonderful. ulency,Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. 











Thus the child is rendered healthy and its ‘sleep natural, 
Pp Pang A bye gee 4 by, English and Castoria contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 
F. NewBery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porren ‘* Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
Dave & Cuemicat Coxr., Sole lrops., Boston, U. 8. A. oe to any prescription known to me.” 
A. Arcuer, M. D., 111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially ada 7 to 
aieiasd of children.” Avex. Ropertson, M. 
1057 2d Ave., New- ork, 
fs Ce i i i i 








Tied Down 


\\. to household work, to the scrubbing brush 
and bucket, to the dish pan and housecloth. 
\ That was woman’s position until 


4?GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER. 
came to her release. Now she does all her work 
in the morning—does as she pleases in the 
afternoon. GOLD DUST has found an en- 
trance to many thousand homes, will you wel- 
come it to yours? Large packages, ve 
25 cents. Sold everywhere. Made o 


7 eee 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, ia 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 
THAT TY 
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D**> the Electric Light Imitate Gas-Light ? 
Perhaps you prefer gas-light. 


.--e-Does the.... 


i mo \\| Sa 

H i " JI Mason & Risch 
heey Vocalion 
Church Organ 


Imitate the Pipe Organ?........ wees 
Perhaps you prefer the Pipe Organ. Very well; other organ builders must live. 


If you are Conservative, so much the better for them. 























If you are Progressive, so much the better for you and for us. Catalogues free 
We are Progressive. Characteristic features of our organs: on application. 
The Tone—Grand, Pervading, Satisfying. a 
The Construction—Scientific, Economical. 
NY THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Ltd., 
VI 10 East 16th Street, NEW YORK, and WORCESTER, MASS. 











Warm Words of Praise 


by competent and impartial magazine reviewers who have read and 


enjoyed 
-*THREE OF US: BARNEY, COSSACK, AND REX. 
By Mrs. IZORA C. CHANDLER. 





“On reading the story of the dogs Barney, Cossack, and Rex, it is hard to tell 
which one is the most lovable. The reviewer confesses a weakness for the first of 
the three, although the frontispiece corroborates the statement, ‘Barney was of 
beautiful.’ The faithful heart that beat beneath the ugly coat well deserved this 
gracefully written appreciation. The book ought to do for the dog what ‘ Black 
Beauty’ has done for the horse. Numerous illustrations by the author add to the 
attractiveness of this very delightful volume.”—Zhe Chautauquan, 


“Mrs. Chandler is a wonderful artist in painting the human and dog heart, and 
has given a book that must help to uplift all who read its pages. Her types of men 
and animals are as varied as are human and dog natures, and she draws them from 
real life. They stand like pictures before the reader, and the interest never lags 
from cover to cover.” —Heaith and Beauty. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, Gilt Top. $2. 





Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS AND SELLERS, 
HUNT & EATON 9 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautaugquan, 
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Thamonmiie of 1 aeteke. 


are sent through the mails, daily, written upon those 
most popular of all writing papers 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Tf your stationer does not keep and will not get them 
Jor you, accept no substitutes, but send 4 cents 
for samples, representing over 250 styles, 
with full information how to obtain readily. 

SAMUEL WARD COMPA 
Paper Merchants - Stationers —- Engravers — Printers 

49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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: 
PIANOS 
3 


: Roe 1851. 
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OVER "34, porn SOLD 
DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR AND UP-TO-DATE 


Highest Award Columbian Exposition, 
1893, for Tone, Touch, Scale, Action, 
Design, Material, Construction, :: :: :. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, > Boston, Mass. 


DIP IID IT IND 











DURKEE’S 
_ SPICES | 
|SAUCES | 
EXTRACTS 






EMERSON MNO) 
=~ 60.000 SOLD 





BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC. BEASTHO BLE. 
BWEET TONED Every Instru- 
: : ment Fully 
SOLD ~~ Rag Warran 


i Catalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO 60,, 92 Firth Ave., NEw Yon. 
‘She AXBAGH AVED Shicaee Meee 





PERFECT PURITY 


Awarded Gold Medal 


AN D 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 














Lighting 
Device. 






Draught. 
Our Little Book Free, 


Telling mo.'e about them and 

trl line of Gas and Elec- 

jtric Fixtures, Art Metal 
Goods, &c. 


Bradley ¢ & Hubbard Mfg. Co 














» Meriden, 
New Y: Boston, Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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Frederick:—Papa, do you know what I’m going to buy 
you for your next birthday? A beautiful painted 
mustache cup. 

Father:—But I already have one. 

Frederick:—No, you have n’t, papa, for I just now 
broke it. 





Next time you give your lace & 
curtains and other fine stuffs 
to your laundress, ask her if 
she has heard of 


Soap. Ifshe hasn’t, hand her & 
a cake and tell her to use it. § 
You couldn’t invest 5 cents to 
betteradvantage. Your wash- 

ing will look better, and you & 

@¢ will be saved dollars in wear and tear, besides having the satisfaction of 

; knowing that the laundress will use it in the future. Everybody that once & 

tries Copco continues its use. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. New York. 


VAYAYAYAYAYAYAVAYA 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2—In Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, Gout, Stone, &c. 
Dr. fl. M. Jordan, Boydion, Virginia. [A communication from the “Virginia Medical 
Monthly” for March, 1888.] 

“Three years ago, without having been previously sensible of impaired strength or any deterioration 
of health, I found myself suffering from Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. ly attention was first 
directed to the existence of renal trouble by Dropsy making its appearance as Gidema on the face, 
particularly around the eyes, and simultaneously in the lower extremities. Examination showed that 
the urine contained two and a half per cent. of albumen, there was a heavy sediment, and casts of 
urates were deposited in abundance. This state or things was soon followed by Ursemic Poisoning, 
manifested by Coma and Delirium, and I was confined for many months to my bed, everything 
pointing toa fatal termination. ‘1 et ae =. pace — I was, in this ee 
put e good effects of which were soon apparent in a 
upon FFALO LITHIA uiotable diminution of the albumen, a partial dis- 
appearance of the Dropsy and a@ gradual subsidence of the Coma and Deliriurn. Under the continued 
use of the water there wasslow but constant improvement in my condition, until ¥ wasso far resto 
as to be able to enter actively upon the practice of my profession, in which I have now been 
engaged for some two years, without any interruption of moment on account of my health. There has 
been, occasionally, some manifestation of unpleasant symptoms, but I have found them promptly dis- 
appear under the influence of the water. With this experience, 1 cannot do less than commend this 
Water to the profession as worthy of trial in other similar cases.”’ 

Dr. David E. Smith, of Bronxville, Westchester Co., N.Y. [Extract from communica- 
tion in the ‘‘Medical Brief’’ of May, 1881.] 

** Several months since I was called to see a lady suffering from hereditary Rheumatic Gout. Her 
limbs were very Cidematous and would pit on pressure, leaving an indentation long after the finger was 
removed. This led me to inquire as to the condition of the urinary organs. Microscopical examination 
showed that, the urine was loaded with urates; and also revealed casts, and by heat and nitric acid 1 
found twenty-five per cent. albumen, showing a marked case of Bright’s Disease complicated with 
eg 4 b yom My first object was to get rid of the gravel, — was ceenine =< 7 tae 
neys. put dry cups over our goblets aday. In a few days 
the kidneys and ordered BUFFALO ITHIA she passed a stone(egg shaped) five- 
eighths of an inch long by one-quarterof an inchin diameter. Icontinued the cupping and the use of 
the water, and she continued steadily improving, unti) now the urine is nearly normal. Nocasts can 
be discovered, and she is scarcely sensible of the gouty trouble.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at 
theSprings. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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ao Oxygen 
Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 


150 Firtu AveE., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“*** My confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
ence.” W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., L 
(Editor People’s Cyclopedia.) 


(My mama used Wool Soap.) (I + “re Cc aieatins 
enUuures | 6 9” 
WS will not shrink if W i 
oor parser Cases Ww How booklet 


Pronounced yo] that tells all about 
‘“e ise. 
Ooo oap Incurable’| viaamee 











ELECTROLIBRATION Co., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
is used in the laundry. 346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Wool Soap is delicate and refreshing for bath pur- SOUTHERN ELECTROPOISE Co., 


poses . > a 222 King St., Charleston, 8. O. 
ee one ale dears. ssatacegerma DuBois & Wess, 509 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. | RQ: 999992092 
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10N SQ. 
AND I3 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK. 


Sse 


—_ site, 
WORKS 
ann OFFICES 


i. CHICAGO OFFICE. TAUNTON, 


34 WASHINGTON ST. MASS, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE | 





ORNAMENTAL 


DESIGNS ON THE (° 


REVERSE SIDE OF 


THE OIFFERENT 


PIECES OF THIS PaT- © 


TERN SHOW A PLEAS- 

ING VARIETY OF FLOW- 

ERS, |NCLUDING THE 

OrcHi0, GOLDEN Ron, 

CLEMATIS, WiLO Rose, 

Darsy, Easter Lity, Curvs- 

ANTHEMUM, FORGET-ME-NOT. } 

A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY 

PIECES IS MADE IN THIS PATTERN, 

NUMBERING OVER ONE HUNDRED, 

AND EMBRACING THE LATEST IDEAS 
IN SILVER SERVICE. 

















FEATHERBONING 


FOR walers, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
Instruction Free 
Call at our parlors—833 Broadway, New York; 185 
Wabasb-av, Chicago; 4) West-st, Boston; 102 North 
Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 Chestnut-st, Philadel- 
phia. Send 65c for 12-yard Sample Skirt Bone. 


Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 









When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became a Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








LINDEN BLOOM Souvenir Booklet 


‘How to Choose and Use 


PERFUMES 


ult 


41 














WRINCING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. 
w ringer insist on having thee WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI- 
CAN "RINGER Oso. the largest panpetactarere et Wringers and Rolls 
. See our nameand warrant stamped 


inthe world. $2,500,000 c 


on rolls. 


Books "of useful Saeeer information FREE, Address 


When you buy 





Chambers Street, New York, 





+) HARTSHORNS 


NOTICE At gt. 


bly”. ‘LABEL 
~ THE GENUINE 











Matvind CREAM 


For Benntifving. the nEAM 
Egmeves all Freckles, Fen, Sunburn, Pim: 
oles, and other imperfections. ®. conering b mt moe 
Hs all blemishes, and permane’ 
pienion to te. original freshness, Poy aloo De 


Wal ijwa ionviver sone | Prot ik uber 























THE PEERLESS 
STEAM COOKER 


Cooks a Whole Meal 
Over One Burner, 


on gasoline, oil, gas or common cook 
stove, The steam whistle blows when 
Cooker needs more water. No steam 
in the house! No offensive odors! 
Burning, scorching or overcook- 
ing impossible. Vegetables that al- 
ways lose much of their flavor and 
become watery, soggy and indigestible by boiling, are 
made dry, light and healthful. Meats and poultry, no 
matter how tough, are made tenderand palatable. Will 
Pay for Itself in One Season for Canning Fruit. 
The Housekeeper’s Friend; the Agent’s Bo- 
manza. Agents Wanted, cithersex. Exclusive territory. 
Address PEERLESS COOKER CO.,Buffalo,N.Y. 





















Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes. 


EZLAUTEAWAWDW’S 


Russet and Patent Leather Polish 


The best Russet or Patent Leather Polish in the world, 
used and recom- 
mended by the best 
dealers. 

Absolutely harm- 
less. Take no other 
if you would save 
4} your shoes from 
cracking. For both 

and Gen- 
ote’ S_ shoes. 
All dealers, or by 
mail —4 15 cents 
per 


C, L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 346 Congress “my — Mass, 
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BINATION Box OF 


‘QWEET Home” Soar - 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious ease 
and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. The seat, head 
and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush in crimson, old 
red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, 
as desired, It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 












Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
— a Cy of purity. Ph a pee >= 
em, and have for many years in every locality, aS 
many in your vicinity. ~~ : Bill is én. 


After trial you —the consumer— pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer 
alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half 
the cost—saves you half the regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this 
paper know these facts. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in ad- 
vance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady 
of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money will be refunde 
without argument or comment if the Box or Chair does not prove allexpected. We 
guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Ten other Premiums sent on request. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP . ° ° $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° . ° 45 
cnough to lastan average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
poses it has no superior. 14D0Z.SULPHURSOAP .... . 45 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . = os ‘10 | 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME . 30 
~ ae cote St ieep aadienm ontes pm Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
. BORAXINE : e 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM . ° ° -26 
aii E... pe ont ‘ae 5 pm Soothing. Cures chapped skin. ; 
- a DJESKA MPLEXI . . . .25 
Exquisite for ladies and children. . BOGS Oe SE Seeee gums 
matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. : 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . : 30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET ean .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP ° -25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP se — 10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. ° -25 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All i0 00 (You get the Chair | CHAIR, WORTH AT RETAIL Le + 20,00 
for * a” Gratis.) $20.00 |, 
« ae se ee ee ee ee ee | 





Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with extras, 
etc., and the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz.: 
If age thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Chair entirely satisfac- 
tory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your 
order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 


DI ie cacti csonsccncccesconsccnacensnnstacssnissgubecesssibeisstnnsashes denkindnnetetindtvsssidiisnaeinintheshidbttign 
I odie cncin to tamincasicnasennetbeneneniesbueieas IE Fi ite cadicesinattintncsanieemininmat 
P. LE ET IR Le IF RT OE TI iisascinisssescanesaccsensssioainaniin 

Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Notr.—‘‘ We are glad to endorse the Larkin Co., of Buffalo. Personal trial of Gey rote ins been made by members of the 
Observer staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesitation.”—New York Observer. 





— 








Christmas. 
Who Said That ? 


We did and will say more. That is, that you will make a mis- 
take if you fail to get acguainted with us before the holidays. 
We have something interesting for you so send us your address 
for some 





This 10 x 12 Camping Tent, ( 
8 Ounces Double Filling Canvas, complete with } 
Poles and Pins, 


Price $6.85, - 


delivered at any freight depot in Chicago. Free Samples 
GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. So you will not forget 223 Arch St., New Bethlehem, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
202-208 &. Water Street, CHICAGO. J. M. WALKER, Dealer in Minerals, &c. 


, 
_ a or 


























THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





A new use for the bicycle. 














The New Model No. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


Contains Everything 
that is 
Latest and Best 
in the way of 
Well-tested improvements. 


The long-established reputation of the Rem- 
ington offers the best guarantee that the New 
Model is all that is claimed for it. The ex- 
perience of the users of the large number 
already sold leaves no doubt of it. 





SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


— aa 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


EXPERT WRITERS 






ACCOUN- 


RAPID 
WAITING 





ENGROSSING 
Soo sy STATIONERS evervwnere. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “new vorn.” 











, When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The C, hautauguan. 
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This is the Time of Year 


When Men and Women become weakened 
by the weather, and run down generally. 
The first parts that the weather affects are 
the kidneys. The urea is not thrown off, 
but is forced back upon the lungs, and dis- 
ease results. But it was caused by weak- 
ness of the kidneys. 

There is only ONE way known to medi- 
cine or men for promptly checking kidney 
troubles and restoring these great organs 
to health and strength, and that is by the 
use of WARNER’S SAFE CuRE. 

It has stood the test of time; it has 
saved thousands of lives; it has restored 
millions of sufferers to health ; it has done 
what was never done, never attempted be- 
fore ; it has made men stronger and health- 
ier ; it has made women brighter and hap- 
pier; it stands alone in all these qualities. 
Do you not think it would be wise for you 
to use it and thus avoid the dangers of the 
season? Insist upon having it. 





a sodas ad eee 

















How did it gain the name of “THE LIGHT 

















RUNNING DENSMORE”? 

Because, in actual operation, owing to the com- 
pound leverage, the fingers in striking the keys 
GRADUALLY, INSTEAD OF SUDDENLY, 
overcome the inertia of the type bars. This princi- 
ple is made exceedingly clear by illustrations in our 
free pamphlet. 


Adopted by the U.S. War Departmentin 1893 5 the Government 
contract renewed in 1894; supplied Densmores to the Govern- 
ment Land Offices throughout the U. S. in 1895.—First Densmore 
purchased by the Carnegie Steel Co. in 1892; they now own 33. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 316 Broadway, New York. 








If you're after a Machine 


That runs easily, 
Weighs little, Writes Straight, 
And prints from steel type 
direct upon the paper, 


You'll try the YOST Number Four. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 
61 Chambers St., New York. 
41 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 
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The Wonderful Washing Powder Will Do Your Work Through the Night 


WHILE YOU REST 


Use it Without Soap. The Dirt Comes Out Quickly and Easily. 
It Won’t Hurt Your Clothes, No Matter How Delicate 


L is Kendall Mfg. Co’s Trade Mark 
0 ap ] ll e A WHALE on Every Package 


Established 1827 Providence, R. I. 














SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes of Northern New Y ork, 
In the Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Or at the Seashore. 

THE MOST DIRECT LINE IS 














i ERSE oy 
puiavecenia L% JERSE Y Bag 
YP 


ANTHRACITE COAL USED EXCLUSIVELY, ENSURING CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. 
NO DUST, NO SMOKE, NO CINDERS,. 


Send for printed matter and full particulars to 
CHAS. S. LEE, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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}OXYDONOR “ VICTORY.” 
The ORIGINAL Improved for SELF-TREATMENT 
It is always ready for use, and drives 
away disease and pain under 
Nature’s Own Laws. 


Hon. John Temple 





Graves, the Great 
Fe Orator of the South, 
; iat writes : 


Atlanta, Ga., May 28, 1894. 
The Oxydonor “ Victory” 
has been my constant and 
invaluable companion dur- 
ing a very busy and trying 
winter season upon the lec- 
ture platform. It has been 
literally worth its weight in 
goldto me. Subjectas lam 
to colds that unfit me for 
my work, I have to thank 
Oxydonor for having passed 
through this trying w nter in a Northern climate withouta sniffle, 
while it has never failed to furnish the physical and nervous in- 
spiration for any ordeal, however severe. Once, when I was 
really too ill to go on the platform, an hour’s use of the instru- 
ment, under strong force, restored me to myself and inspired one 
of the easiest and ene oA efforts of the season. 
If genuine emotion be the real genius of oratory, then Oxy- 
donor is at least its highest physical inspiration. 


spi 
Very truly yours, JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, 


Large descriptive book containing certificates of SELF-CURE. 
Mailed Free. Also new Price-List. 


Dr. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
61 Fifth Street, cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 


SaaS 
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'TARTARLITHINE 


} 











GOUT AND___. 
RHEUMATISM. 


Acts chemically by eliminating uric acid from 
the blood. Does not interfere with digestion 
nor affect heart action. 

TARTARLITHINE, although efferves- 
cent, contains none of the additional alkaline 
;salts common to the granular preparations. 
It is recommended as a uric acid solvent, in 
place of alkaline Jithium salts or lithia waters, 
for gout, rheumatism and all similar af- 
fections. 


SEE THAT THE LABEL ON THE BOTTLE 
READS “TARTARLITHINE.” 


Supplied by all reputable druggists at 
$1.00 per bottle. 








Literature supplied on request, by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, New York. 











Do you want 
A Good Education ? 


Would you like to know something about the schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges of the country—the best Public and 
Private Institutions of Learning in America—where boys 
and girls are educated for the various activities of life? 
Read the Educational Announcements on pages 370 to 384 
of ‘‘ The Chautauquan ”’ for July. 





KILLS EVERY PAIN 


The moment it isapplied. Nothing 
like Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 
for pain, inflammation, and weak- 
ness. Instantaneous and infallible. 





ATH TUBS, Wholesale & Retail. For “Bath 












in one} Room” & *‘Portable.” Durable, many long used 
q —~< 7 renewed, light, little water. Agents 
_ Ayand others send for circulars. 
a, ee a Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich, 








The New York Weekly Recorder, 
largest and best family newspaper will be sent from 
now untilafter election, November, 1896, for only 
$1. Keep posted from starttofinish. THe WEEKLY 


ONLY § 


RecorperR has ad/ the news and espouses every deserving cause, whether Republicans or Demccrats be the gainers. 
Department for Women, edited and illustrated by women, containing latest new York and Paris fashions. 


12 Beautiful Colored Pictures 


FROM NOW UNTIL AFTER 
ELECTION, November, 1896. 


Special 
16 1-2 by 8 3-4 inches, will be presented free 


to allwho accept this offer. f A E E 





perfect copies of famous oil paintings, size 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
THE AURAPHONE will help you if youdo, It 
is a recent scientific invention which will re- 
store the hearing of any one not born deaf. When 
in the ear it is invisible, and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. Itis to the ear what glasses 
are to the eye—an ear spectacle. Enclose stam 
for particulars, Can he tested FREE OF CHARGE 
at_ the EW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S 
Sen Van Metropolitaa Building, Madison Square, 








DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientitic invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM co., 
§ 204 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Ofices: (1122 Broadway, New York.” 4 












-Esterbrook’s Easy 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


Writer, 


50 Other Styles. 26 John St., N.Y. 


Wo. 130. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you sawitin The Chautauguan. 
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Everything 
A Camera 
Should 














= as Be. . 


THE PREMO 


Embodies more, better, and later improvements than 
any other. 

Compact, light, and easily manipulated. | and 

Substantially made and elegantly finished in mahogany bined 


and leather. 
Fitted for both hand and tripod work, in-doors and out, 0-9 
9° eo ————9o C——————9 0 
portraits and landscapes. ae 
Nothing left undone to make it the most practical and HYDRAULIO, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
satisfactory all-round instrument ever offered to the] ELgatRio PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 











photographing public. PATENT STEEL SCREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. Q 
PATENT SPUR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND AND SIDEWALK- 
$10.00 to $50.00. NEW YORK, ROSTON, 
92 und 9 Liberty Street. 53 State Street, 
DETROIT, ATLANTA, Ga. 
For illustrated pamphlet and samples of the work, address Hedges Building. inman Building” 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., | ?# Anis fibert street, 
39 South Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. Qe DO 
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_ When You Go 
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=: TO CHAUTAUQUA 


Mieeteteee | his year we should be pleased to have you use 
: this line. Its route along the picturesque south 
shore of Lake Erie to Brocton, thence across 
r Stes the northern slope of Chautauqua’s hills to the 
SH °) RE; 4, famous Assembly and other resorts about Lake 
ee THERNS. \ Chautauqua, is the best and most comfortable. 
Rewari = Ba 

fr s CHAUTAUQUA BOOK, 
Containing 40 or more pages of illustrations 
and reading matter about Lake Chautauqua 
and its resorts sent on receipt of five two-cent 
stamps by 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 


When you purchase be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway, between Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Boston, and Chautauqua 


THE ap 


JAKE | 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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NORTHERN 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Remember THAT THE 






PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


is the only line run- 


is the most picturesque 





ning to 

YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 

September is a fine 


route in connection with 
the 
SHASTA 
ROUTE 





J 
t 


| ZL Dog—=ao 


t 
. 


into or out of 

Ph. CALIFORNIA. 
%@ % Bear this in mind 
os ~, when planning for 

your next winter in 







time to visit the Park. 

4 Season closes Sept. 
30th. Park tour re- 
quires. six days from 
Livingston. 





Upper Pulpit Terrace. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


. VESTIBULED CARS... . « « «© «© « « 


AND 
THROUGH DINING CARS on all transcontinental trains. PULLMAN SLEEPING 


CARS, St. Paul to Portland. 


“~~ California. 


. . ~ . . 7 . . . 


Send SIX CENTS for our 1895 TOURIST BOOK. 
Sa * rots Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





















Harsha s 


sat WORKSHOP 










atarr pA oO of OT POWE and yd Working 
Snuff => Machinery Fat on: success 
steam 
has sled fe —_ ‘ ity and rofiton product, & 
equaled for the shots ine of 8 such machines @ 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the head and Headache. test twenty years, 
Cures Deafness, restores Jost sense of smell. Sixty 4 


HN t BARNES co. 


ears on the market. All Druggists sellit. 25c. per 
1 ottle. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland. O. 








wae Ruby St., Rockford, lils. 








ANY TYPEWRITER The Sunnyside as 


Machines of all makes, new or Hixtension Bookcase. 
peep yg ee Styles from $6 to $30. Send for circular. SUNNYSIDE 
OLD R EXcHA 
Sent with privilege of examining. BOOKCASE CO., Girard, Erie Co., Pa. 


= BIGYGLES !°::-"=: | TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Wheels of all styles. Matchless 
opportunity to buy. Don't fail to | 45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. Don’t 
te us. buy before w riting them for unprejudiced advion and prices. 


talogues sent 
stock for selection. Ship, for trial. 


National Typewriter Exchange ayibAgeuce Guarantced first-class, Dealers supplied. “s2-page hits, cat. ree 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF P 
Gold Medal, Paris Se caksanee 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


(GDROPS Faz 








Remedies. Hos 


» days at least dm FE ofall symptoms are a 
testimonials of cures and 10 days treat- 
pane fab my Drs.Green & Sons, Atlanta, 


RNICAS “nie 


So yA THE BES? 
dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effect 0 soapy taste. 
trial will make you its Jesting friend. a neitoune po not “ = 
sood.” All druggists or by mail 25c. 0. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, 
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FREE. Gearing» 


Makes the skin Loy Aggy mma' healthy, clear. Cures skin dis 

eases. Trial id 5 cents to cover postage. New 
ANDERHUOF & CO., Druggists, 

Agents wanted. Dame, lsd | Isa 


Blemishes permanently removed. John H 
Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor of 

Facial Soap. Send stamp for 150 page book. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila. ~Chieaee, St. Luois, 


FRECKLES. <i..." feat Shaoae EW 
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CHAUTAUQUA BADGES. 


GRADUATES OF THE C. L. S.C. WHO WISH THE 


OFFICIAL GOLD PIN 


should order from the Chautauqua Office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
These pins are not sold through local dealers. 


The Official Graduates’ Pin is a pyramid of solid gold with 
monogram C. L. S. C. in garnet enamel. rice, $3.00. The 
Class numerals are not indicated on the pin, but a gold chain 
and date will be furnished for $2.00 additional. The pin is of 
the best quality of gold and furnished at a trifle above cost price. 
The following badges will be worn by both graduate and under- 
graduate members: 1. The Monogram Badge. A small solid 
silver monogram, to be attached to the watch-chain or button- 
hole by a strip of narrow class ribbon. Price, including ribbon, 
4oc. 2. The Button Badge. Price, roc. (In ordering be par- 
ticular to give class numerals. ) 

The only authorized official badges, etc., of the C. L. S. C. 
| are to be secured at Buffalo, N. Y. Address for all of the above. 


; CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Art of ' 
Prolonging Life. 


interest and 


You will read with 
profit an entertaining discussion on 
the Art of Prolonging Life, 
page 129 of the April issue, and con- 
tinued in a second paper in the July 
number, page 529. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw itin The Chautauguan. 
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